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y wil be hereafter 
a 
is. s ob- 


vious s that his is a misnomer. There may be some justification for 


reference in heme of the 1939 annual meet- 
in 


ings of the was social and that the majority of the. 

~ papers i in this i issue were first read at those meetings. Most of th them have 
~ 

“been: revised s since their first reading a and some have been prepared | for t a 


- issue (Locke and Young). Others have been “saved” from earlier | publica- = = 


tion because the idea for a special issue was taking form ; at about the time 


were ready for press (Monahan, Puake, Neely). 


<2 


working i in the | practical arts ; of penology, juvenile e delinquency, child guid- 
ance, and family "counseling will find the materials useful and stimulating. 


e that sale of this issue to college classes, 


issue already has been and | 
ke 
retical and research articles; (2) the pres- 
issuing of mate courses in sociology as well as courses in the allied 
inology and family courses in sociology as well as courses i 
¢riminolog ; , social work, and child welfare. The fact thatthe 
Ids of social psychology, social work » an ‘ 11 
=Helds of social adds considerably to its value 
4 fR ch is included in this issue adds 
for teaching purposes, sinc e family. This Census should 
be of particular value to se 
— 


: 
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It may » be had for 80 cents per copy ‘in orders of 5 up to 10; for 70 ¢ cents, 


ja. 1 orders of 1! 1 to 255 26 2 and up, at 60 cents per copy. Orders should be sent * 


at once to H. A. Phelps, Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. “At once” ‘is sugg ested because the number of copies available is e 
“limited, and those who are” - expecting to use this issue as part of their 
teaching n materials in family and ‘criminology classes should get their rorders 


September 1, if possible or sooner, 


limited and we to with topics would have as 


ing materials and i ‘in stimulating research. ‘This | meant that the classes in 7 


ii 

- which this i issue could be used should ber rather advanced and at ‘the same 

: time should have rather large « enrollments. ‘Criminology « and family « courses 
seemed to be the only ones that met these requirements. We als il 
live that more specialized seminars may be able to use these So 
profitably be because of their illustration of various research techniques: and 


= many of of ‘them le. g., Wirth, Cuber, Locke, and Davis) ) raise in- 
and important theoretical ul questions. is possible t the i issue may 
= 
be found useful in other types of courses. We hope this will prove to be. the 2 


__ Iti is probably aterpyente for the science of sociology that the term 


‘term m more precise meaning by limiting concept “institution” in in 
such a way that, if his position be aeoepted, % we would have to find another 


pt t of institution. He has also 


shown the necessity fo 
= kind of stresses. ains must exist before we can of disor- 


"ganization | in other than a normative sense. He does 1 not solve this problem 7 

to m’ my: y satisfaction but at least he has presented i it. I think the same yr * 


criticism can be made of Wirth’ ‘paper—the q question ds raised, but | the 
answer is too relativistic to constitute a scientific an answer. . [have dealt with > 
this same problem in a somewhat different way in my Comments on the 
Appraisal o of Research in History (S.S.R.C. Bulletin 46, pp. 21-23 esp.). My 


5 conclusions there are also negative and amount to o little more than asome- — 
what | more > precise > formulation of the problem. Of one ‘thing T am certain, 
the theoretical | position taken must be far less relativistic than is cur- 


rently fashionable among | students: who depend upon present cultural 
anthropology and the new issenssociologie fad for their “data” of verifi- 
cation, before our concept of social disorganization can become. “scientific” 
int the natural science sense of the a adjective. T believe wi we must go back | to the 


of social | pathology without falling i into the fallacies of the 


analogy. mean al that social disorganization must be conceived in 


p 
a 


¥ 


At 
= 

too 
ily out of all the papers on social disorganization which 
Wi 

Revi 

kead 

& 


s of some kind of objective standard, or construct, ver is mo 


vets universal than is now generally believed possible. A 


of science, which looks for timeless, relationships 


Perhaps a solution can be found in ~~ concept o of a social system in a 


librium, taking these terms in somewhat the same sense that at L.J. Henderson 


has given them, getting his cue from Pareto and organic chemistry. Such 


‘aconcept may be definable in fairly exact (possibly only statistical) quanti- 
tative terms, and thus achieve the universality and relative stability (with © 
_ reference to the larger, “taken” system) which characterizes concepts and ~ 
principles i in the other ‘natural sciences. It sh should be pointed out that the — 


a, ‘relativity” P of physics, or biology, is quite a a different theor theoretical concept — 


“wx 


the cultural * ‘relativity” which is implicit i in a great deal the 
- cultural anthropology, economics, political science, and es 
now “current. This cultural “relativity” is intellectual confusion 
oe or else social and societal phenomena are so’ different i in kind d from | other 

om ‘natural al phenomena | that 2 a natural I science of sociology i is: a forlorn h hope. This 


Tam not yet ready t to admit. It 1 may be true, of course, that generalizations 
of. ‘social and societal data are possible only | on the level of insightful 


rise s, but I do not believe — 


* Sociology i is the most ehiling of all scientific ¢ disciplines precisely b because 

it is so little scientific. Here i is a newly” discovered continent to ‘conquer; 
a _an enduring « challenge to the ‘ “best” m minds ‘to go ai adventuring i in as yet un- 
explored and unpossessed I hope this_ special issue of the 
4 + Review may start many young pioneers along this precarious path. Perhaps — 

Las @ some old pioneers may see new obj ane new signs tha that will r 
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IDEOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF SOCIAL 
RTH 
University of Chicago 


Tdeological in | Social Problems. The notion n that ideologies 


i play an important Part in contemporary social life seems to have | 
into the s sphere of popular T oday e even the news- 


2 body the programs of movements, the 


the analysis and proposed solution of which w we do not have ‘to take account 


temporary They serve as landmarks which help us to find. 
our way in what otherwise would be a chaotic social world, by providing vu us — 
guidance i in defining and evaluating situations. Ideologies enable us to 
. identify ‘ourselves with social m movements and groups v which offer interpreta- 
tions and of problems which could only rarely be by 
indi idual _independently. They aid us in reducing ex sive in- 
_ dividuation and indifference i in respect to social problems by lateidling us” 


sq with goals by which more or less articulate groups become integrated. ; Sere 
WwW hile | they help 1 us to get our + bearings and to sustain our capacity for 
‘aja action, it must be recognized, however, that much of our con- 


= and indecision is in part attributable to the wide variety of ideologies TA 
“a to which we are exposed and to ) the i intermixture of conflicting ideological © 


elements that direct the attention | and court the loyalties of the several — 


i the beliefs and creeds which men profess de do not always s correspond to the © 


members of the society. A further confusion i is introduced by the fact that 


principles—if- any—which find expression in their actual ‘conduct. Con- 
7 oat sequently, in the world of action as well as in social science, ideologies are 
often referred to as mere ideologies, as if they were irrelevant epiphenomena 


olo 
_ _ having no substantial ro roots in and relations to the realities of existence. — 


is the object of this | ‘paper to elaborate. the. proposition that our 
——— ‘social sporseste cannot be e adequately treated and that the sit sit 


— 


subj 
ston: 
Son 
pitt 
ita 
divi 
men 
ii its: 
j.- ofthe role of their ideological involvements, 
There is a widespread belief that the problems of maladjustment of men 
one another and to the world in which they live arise out of the nature 
_  ~=~—~—~—”——— sof men or of things. Despite the work of a long line of soci i = eee 
_have indicated that the situations we call social problems a 
because they represent deviations from socially a socie 


"IDEOLOGICAL ‘ASPECTS OF | SOCIAL DISORGA ANIZATION 
‘expectations, there i 1s substantial I evidence to indicate that even some con- 
temporary sociologists continue to deal social problems as if they did 
Value Systems and Soctal Disorg To toa ‘society as dis- 
organized implies some criteria of disorganization and conversely —_ 
oa marks by which an | organized society may be identified. There is no society | 7 
without an ethos, i without shared values, obj ectives references, and 
‘ae the well- founded anticipation of the members th that all the others recognize ‘ 
= the rules ¢ of the society and will abide by them m. The | concept of social dis- os | 
shrewd observer, De Tocqueville, oe 


: , A society can exist only when a great number of men consider a great number of 
a things in the same point of view; when they hold the same opinions upon — 


subjects, and when the same occurrences suggest the same thoughts and i impre 


e _ Some one or another version sot this: theme has been an 1 essential pa part rt of every 


Pac acceptable definition of soc society long before De Tocqueville s so formulated 

it and ever since.? If a society is a set of common understandings, a a system 
2 of reciprocally acknowledged claims and expectations e expressed in action, 


it follows that : a human aggregation cannot be ‘regarded as a society 


it achieves this capacity for collective action, although it | may manifest a 
. 


degree of or functional between the in 


members of a society jose their common understandings i , the « extent 


teria of the to. which a 
But not all deviations. from: ne 
¥ 


 proaching a state of social disorganization} Not all conduct we call crime q _ 
is to be interpreted as social disorganization; nor is the incidence of divorce — a 


taken a at face value as a measure of family disorganization.* Sa 
Alexis. De in I: 398, tr. Henry Reeve, New w York, 
easant in 
1129, New York, 1927 (Knopf edition) 
a “In other words, social organization is not coextensive with 
does social disorganization correspond to individual Thomas and Znaniecki, 


op. cit. II: 1129. There may be cases of behavior begs deviation from the norms of the é 


aay 


| 
= 
— 
ement as to the values _ 
ence to these rules, 
rms are to be r egarded as 
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characterized byc ‘norms. ‘Such ‘conflicts are rare in 
stable, compact, and homogeneous : societies, as an abundance of — 
oo z= Dm primitive and folk societies indicates, but in societies in rapid or sud- 
_ den n change either through migration, , change 1 in technology, o or basis of sub- 
- sistence, subjected to contact with alien groups, or brought within the 


+ 
sem of modern civilization, there may appear | wide chasms between 


‘content the m ices ca to 
ends of the earth, may in the sys 


formerly. integrated soci iety. In. such cases, the 


: product of the tensions arising out of the ai attempt to conform to mutually a 
a contradictory norms coexisting | within a a single system and calling” for in- aa : 


compatible responses to a given situation. In a any ongoing social order, we 
recognize the o operation ‘of what Sumner called ‘ “the strain of 


"provement and consistency.”” The demands for the resolution of conflicts _ 

may be expected to be more frequent and insistent in a society w whose value _ 

“system and institutional framework are ire subjected 1 to the stresses induced — 


— 


wy changes due to internal trends or to contacts with alien cultures. Rsiae 's 
a Disorganization may also result, however, from the coexistence within a . 


Society | of two or more independent of norms, each of which 


é 
y 


a mod de of life which does not permit universal con- 
sensus or single set c 


as ecological interdependence does not auto- 


ted 


R ‘matically, generate « consensus. E specially i in our modern great t cities, where 


primary group 1 relations are e minimal and secondary 1 relations are € segmental = 


and usually amoral, we tend to treat aggregations of men n who are merely 


= 
“We find fully able to express ss his co constions ous belief that delinquency 
; represents wrong conduct, but evidently his feeling about its wrongfulness has not been E 
a ficiently strong to function as a poewentive, William and 


vet ae en 
tely imposed systems of values and codes of conduct. Coloniza~ 
— 
oy 
in such instances we speak of social disorganiza-_ rel; 
= e clear that that condition is not necessarily the conse- 
fur her be no i 
q Wits cor 
t of norms was never able to develop to any appreciable degree. 
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uited, and with the ‘relatively organized character of social life that 


obtains i in the smaller | constituent segments of thet urban community i itself. : 


The | interpenetration of diverse ethnic and cultural groups in the 

world has resulted in the er enormous multiplication of value : systems each one 

_ of which is binding only upon a ‘segment of the population and upon in- I 

‘dividuals in specific segments of their round of life. The mere multiplication — 
of norms, together with | the tendency toward segmentalization of 


"increase the chances that the norms upon the will 


conflicts and t tensions. 


syetems of norms and from the nature of these norms, but also 


A cen the ambiguities of definition, which increase as wider and more hetero- az 


of the same society. Obviously, points out, ‘ “All culture conflicts 


are conflicts of meanings: ‘social values, interests, norms. There can be no 


4 clashes between the material objects of culture.’ is therefore in 


divergence and ambiguity of ‘meanings that we suet seek the source of © 


Ideologies and ‘Social Solidarity. From time immemorial, one of the 
ae problems of s society | has been how consensus may be achieved. In 
re atively simple and s static societies, this problem is not a serious one, since — 
consensus rests ‘upon tradition and authority and is reinforced by sacred 


sanctions and, if need be, by force the legitimacy of which is unquestioned. 


4 pera where such customs have not as yet emerged, where the ac- 


t tivities are so ramified and involve such narrow segments of the individual’ s 
career er that generally binding c customary | rules have no ‘opportunity to de- 
velop, or where such rules have fallen i into decay, other less. spontaneous 

measures resorted to. Of these, laws and ordinances are the 


ctions s of punishment, achieve so > perfect a a consensus as folk 


societies can achieve through custom and a common form of life. ‘In. addi- 
hs tion to laws and customs, we have a body of conventions, of rules of the | 


34 game, which, although | they may nediidabeal be disregarded, are generally 


respected even though their violation does not entail serious ‘sanctions. In- 


a creasingly, however, as societies lose their kinship base, we come to rely 


more formal and rational bases for achieving a tunity which 


Sa be. relied upon to emanate from less deliberate means. Formal educa 


tion and propaganda are the typical devices that a are 

Sellin, op. cit., 58. 


more 
integrated communities from which its inhabitants ied are re- 
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‘porting ideologies c come into ito play» with reference. to ‘the institutions and 
values that are threatened. These ideologies provide. legitimation for ac- 


tions and institutions to which the cr customary norms do not extend and act, cieti 


‘so to speak, as a surrogate for custom and tradition. The ideologies which sane 
we develop, however, are not arbitrarily superimp osed upon our practices 


institutions. ‘To ) cite Professor Park: 


" ‘There’ is, as Sumner ‘Says, implicit i in every institution a concept and a philosophy. — 
the efforts. of acting together to pursue a consistent course of action in 


institution’s “existence—what might be described as the institution’s apologia pro 
_ vita sua. Although there may be implicit in the practices of every institution an idea 
and a philosophy, i it is only i in a changing society where it becomes necessary to €§ com 
defend or redefine its functions that this philosophy i is likely to achieve a formal _ i 
and dogmatic statement; and even then the body of sentiment and ideas which sup- 
port these principles may remain, like an iceberg, more or less completely submerged _ 
in the “collective unconscious,” whatever that is. It is furthermore only in a c 
political society, in which a public exists that permits discussion, rather than in a 
_ society organized on a familial and authoritative basis that rational principles tend 
_ supersede tradition and custom as a basis of organization and control. Besides, 


aaa has never been as completely rational i in either its behavior or its thinking 


‘as was once supposed. As Sumner remarks, “property, | ‘marriage, and religion are 

still almost entirely in the mores.” It is, however, in the nature of political society 

— _ that every class, caste, institution, or other functional unit should | have its own 

; dogma and its ‘individual life-program. In a familial society, dogma and ideology 

- x may perhaps be said to exist potentially and in oe © 88. _ They are not ‘So likely to be 
stated as a rule or principle of action.* 


stock in trade, have dealt with them as solid realities, some e sociologists have 
aa been inclined to consider them as irrelevant or as only of secondary impo r 
tance. They have dismissed them as rationalizations of the reasons, and — 
looked instead for the ‘ ‘real’ 1 motives of action: which were supposed 
to be e hidden behind the professed : motives or pretexts. Asa result, , they have | 
perhaps failed to see that the ideologies may sometimes actually : state the 
basic determining factors correctly, or at least that through the | rationaliza-_ 


a _tions the causes of conduct might be discovered. As Kant succinctly put it, fe 


“they s say it without 1 t reason. 
a _ One e of the 1 major contributions to the seedy, of wid disorganizat ; 
be made by an analysis of the ideologies of the : society in question i is ; to aid Zo 
us not only in discovering the conflict of norms, but also conversely in dis- a 
_ covering the factors contributing to the social solidarity of the group. T he — 


belief i in the ‘intrinsic validity « of norms dened according to Max Weber’ ‘Ss 


Robert E. Park, “Symbiosis and Socialization: A of f Reference for St 
= 
Society,” Amer. J. Social » July 1939) 4 45% 
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classification, rest upon a charismatic, traditional, or rational basis.7 The 
Sao of these bases of our beliefs would "presumably lead to dis- 
organization. Another basis of social solidarity to which secondary 
 cieties: have increasingly resorted to O encourage confor rmity is the fear of 


~ sanctions, which i in a highly complex secular society tends to be increasingly - 


ineffective. There may be said to be a third source e of conformity with 


norms, namely, expediency, ix +» the tendency o of each individual to act in 


characterietic: of individualistic, competitive societies. 
" portunism ten tends to be converted into a principle of action.) W e have become 


a ae so accustomed to the acceptance of rationality « as a norm of conduct that 


we find ourselves under Pressure, if we want our - program accepted, 1 to 


cor convince e others w we are acting rationally and to fortifer « our action by invok- 


ing a principle. As a student of contemporary political ideologies 5 puts: it: 1 


3s We live in an age of self-conscious communities. Even the crudest of the : regimes of 5. 


contemporary Europe, the regime which, admittedly, o owes least | toa systematically 

thought-out doctrine, the Fascist regime in Italy, appears to value self-righteous- 

___ ness enough to join with the others in claiming a doctrine of its own. Opportunism 

has suffered the emasculation of being converted into | a principle; we have lost not | 

only the candour of Machiavelli but also even the candour of the Anti Machiavel. 
a But it is a loss not to be regretted without qualification. It is evidence, at least, that _ 

foe nobody now expects a hearing who does not exhibit some anxiety to act on prin- 

ciple, who is not prepared to explain his conduct in some terms other than those of 


Ideologies and Collective ye Action. The me most important: thing to know about 
a society, whether it be a a family, acity, a nation, 2 a class, « a a church, or : .- 
a - political party, ‘is to know what it takes for granted and what v values it 


aa holds sacred and inviolable. In the measure in which these values are re- 
‘s garded as ultimate imperatives, they are neither discussed nor debated. 

_ Often 1 they are not even explicitly stated. You will seldom find them un- 

equivocally formulated in constitutions or in party platforms, or in theo- 

logical creeds. ‘They a are revealed i in collective action rather ‘than in verbal 
utterances. They are to be inferred from what people do. They are often 7 
crystallized into and hidden behind symbols, slogans, and sterotypes which, a 

if they are seen in the light of concrete behavior, can aid us in ascertaining = 

_ the motives that prompt men’s action and the values which constitute the | 2 
ends of ‘such action. The real facts | to which t these e symbols. and verbal ut- 
terances vaguely and ambiguously refer, and the 1 norms which ‘they pre- 
_ suppose, are often much less clearcut and capable of pigeon-holing than the ha ‘ 


slogans and creeds themselves would indicate. ‘Are Christianity and 


7 Max Weber, und ad ed. » Tubingen, 


4 Michael 
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‘mutually The proponents of freedom and security, who may 
naively assume that their respective programs are in harmony with one 
J another, find that j in the implementation of their policies they almost cer- ‘fe 


tainly a are ati war -with each other. - The : same applies to those who a at one and . 
Bry same time e profess to be advocates ; of progress and order. We w want them — 
both, and if we try to achieve either, will we not in some measure lose the _ 
q other? Is Nazism, which was nursed into being by the enemies of socialism, 
‘not as great an enemy of capitalism as is communisin? The vestiges 


liberalistic capitalism i in ‘Germany today are believed by experts to be not shies 


much, if any, gr greater than ‘they a are in the Soviet Union. 


4 Before: we can discover why and in what ways individuals deviate from 
: . norms most of which those who adhere to them take for granted, w e 
must discover what the norms are to which people are expected to 
= ‘to what extent they have the same meaning f for and are shared by the | : 
ous s participants s and spectators ir in the society or ‘social world i in | :ques- 
ton A \ cursory survey reveals that such c consensus as as does ¢ exist t in modern = 


we of interest groups | ino our society into more or or less homogeneous ut units 
such as as political anc and religious s sects, , the probability of intragroup ) consensus = 
the small intimate aggregates” is considerably greater than inclusive 


intergroup ‘consensus in the larger” society. Similarly, we may have seg- 


_ mental consensus wi without total or integral consensus, in the sense that we 


“may understand each other on a limited number of subjects but not on all 


- the crucial i issues with reference t to v which we are expected to collaborate.® 
| The p present s state of the labor movement in in the United States furnishes ie 


"example of lack of organization if not disorganization that follows from the 
failure to develop such total or integral consensus, for while’ the CIO and 


~ labor t to carry | out t collective e bargaining, th the differential i interests sts and the 


common interests of craft unions representing skilled workers as distin- . 
guished from industrial u unions representing workers in the mass industries — 7 ; 


have not found expression in corresponding ideologies or unambiguously — 

_ formulated programs. Similarly, the failure to develop a program w hich — 

_ would d reconcile the i immediate as distinguished from the long-run. objectives a . 
“has long been a source of ineffectiveness i in the socialist movement. od — a 


a. - Aside from the failure t to develop a an integrated ideology which will 1 re- 
_ flect the consensus of a group on those values on which there might well be 
consensus and on which there must be consensus if the ie! is to actef- | 
is, , of c course, conceivable that there should be inclusive consensus in the 
sense of universal agreement within the society ona limited n number of i issues. This i isan es- 
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fection as a unit, 


another. Thus, within the movement, groups have failed to 
achieve effective ‘unity because racial or religious ideologies have divided 


a ‘them and set t them against one another, , although | their economic and <a 


cal interests and ideologies | were largely congruent t with o one e another. The © 
4 demoralization of the German labor movement before Hitler, and the 
_ deleterious effect on | labor solidarity in the United States due to prejudice Beas 
against admitting N Negro workers ii into the trade unions are in instances in point. i. ‘ a 
Since consensus conditions and is the product of the participation = 


persons ina -common life, the limits of consensus are marked by the range 
_ of effective communication. 1. Consensus m may ry disintegrate | because communi- a 


cation bet twe een the individuals and groups who are expected to act col- 
lectively i is reduced to a ‘minimum. As John Dewey has ‘pointed | out, 
“Everything which bars freedom and fullness of communication sets 


barriers which divide human beings i into s sets and cliques, into : antagonistic _ 

sects and factions, and the: democratic way of life is undermined. ee 


There a are many typical instances in which we find that the 


a 


_ which exists " purely verbal, without manifesting itself in concerted action. 
In such cases, , we are ( dealing with what might be called mere lip service to 
the prevailing ideologies. Tei is almost certain that a person who would 
- literally follow the ideology of the Christian religion as set set forth in any o of 
‘its denominational versions for even as short a period as twenty-four hours ~ we 
- would find himself in conflict with his fellow Christians who ostensibly pro- a “ 
fess the same doctrines and creeds but interpret them less literally. ‘The | 
more denotative an and id precise the definition of our values becomes, the n more 


likely i it is that fewer individuals will share t them. A united front movement 


must obviously employ an ideology which w will appeal not only to the work- 

ing c gz classes but to the middle classes and professional groups as well. The 

_ more it does this, the less distinguishable. it will be from other groups in 

a political arena with which it is at war. As its slogans are designed t to 
attract | largest possible number, i it cannot well expect to the 


become widely disseminated propa- 
fostered groups makes | us regard them with 
fervor than our ancient source was attributed toa 


| 
ctual disorganization of the ethos 


deposed of its specific institutions around which they develop, it oe 


John in John Dewey and the of 15,1 New Yor York, » 1939 


» 
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Is ; well t to consider ‘their normal functions. Ideologies develop in the c course. 3 


of ordinary gro group life when it becomes necessary to make the premises, 


values, and ends of the collectivity explicit, and to provide the social move-_ 
ts 


that emerge in societies with a body of doctrines, beliefs, and and myths. 


- . the ideology ofa ‘society. or of a social group is, like its customs and its folk- be! 

_ ways, an integral part of its social structure. . . . . The ideology of a class, caste, or 
a - social group seems to perform the same role in the functioning ofa collective unit | 
that the individual’s conception of himself performs in the function of his person-_ 
ality. As the individual’s conception of himself projects his acts into the future 

: and i in that fashion serves to control and direct the course of his career, so in the - 
case of a society its ideology m may be said to direct control, and g give es, 


Int the actual stru terest groups s to gain 
“recognition and | power, adi in she attempt t of a society to maintain itself 


intact against the currents of social change, it happenc that the ideologies: 
that come to be formulated do not always directly and fully reveal the 
common objectives of the group in an | unambiguous fashion. They may 
used to ) conceal as well as to reveal the true interests of those interested i in 


propagatnglthem, The ideology 1 may y be designed to to serve as a weapon of 
attack against inner and outer enemies, and to ) formulate the | criticisms of 


whatever contrary interpretation . of the world the group finds it necessary 
to attack and condemn. Conversely, ‘the ideology constitutes a body of | 


defensive a arguments t to furnish legitimation for the group’: program, aspira- 


and the means for achieving them. Tei used as an instrument 
justify the group's s existence and purpose both t to o the members and out- 


_siders. Since it is not ‘merely a a statement of ends but an instrument - for 
1 achieving these ends, the ideology must function to gain and hold adherents; © 
hence it must not merely articulate policies but also guide the tactics and ey 
Pr rac actical operations. It must not only furnish direction but « offer r attraction, 


inspiration, hope, andi maintain discipline and morale. ler must | be ambiguous _ 
* enough to enlist widespread support and yet definitive enough to hong 


7 a attention, to be distinctive, and to induce active identification. If we seek 
_ to establish consensus in contemporary society, even on a few fundamental. a 
te issues, it cannot obviously be attained by pursuing a laissez faire policy. 


deologies a as nstruments in § ocial Reorganization. In a world | such a as that 
of Europe i in the Middle. Ages, before the advent of mass literacy : and 1 mass —_ 
. democracy, the discussion of ideas was the exclusive preoccupation of a v very 


small delimited section of society, but since then the authoritarian sanctions — = 
of church and state have been undermined. mass communica-— 
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ae power resident in the masses of men who have to moved, the 


ASPECTS OF ‘SOCI DISORG 
dissemination ati dete has become an art and a big busi 
has become the price we pay for our literacy and our s We 
the victims of the mouthpieces and loudspeakers of those who have 


“33 acquired the f power to make decisions and those who seek to wrest it from — fae a 

them. Propaganda has become the ‘chief m means for enlarging: the SCOPE of 


pe as a result is often an unstable and squsinte one. In the effort of every 


ideology t to gain worldwide circulation and acceptance and to universalize- 
a 
self, it must obviously increasingly | be : simplified and debased. It must ap- thei 
pear to be internally consistent. Its internal contradictions and i its logical BR. 
-_ weak spots must be obscured, and the events which might test it must ‘never ~s 


occur. While strengthening solidarity among its adherents, it must neces- ns 


sarily sharpen and exaggerate the differences in extragroup relations. 


om hile on the one hand d ideologies te tend to build up consensus, they ; also 
ine consensus. In gaining force and acceptability, they often — ; 


% rigid and ossified and thus reduce e their ir elasticity in the face of chan 


as situations. An existing ideology also prevents the emergence of a new. 

ideology which might be more congruent with an emerging situation 
ment 


quiring a new orientation and adjustm t. Ideologies, like other products of Kae 
o. ‘cultural life, tend to continue to exist for reasons other than those roo 


brought them i into existence. Like the i interest groups and the functionaries. 

that have a stake in other institutions, so the pressure groups and their 


_ functionaries— in this case the intellectuals—have a proprietary interest a 
the maintenance of the ideologies which they sponsor. 


Vhen the philosophy of a group: is made explicit and becomes eine g 


ds to be deprived | of the spontaneous loyalty and adherence of an 
up and must seek : ; support through contrived persuasion and studied 


ans of propaganda. From the standpoint nt social solidarity, the 


ence between contemporary society and a less segmentalized social order. 
ssentially the difference between scien social cohesion brought 
ut by tradition as | distinguished from reflective cooperation | induced by 


rational selection of common ends and means. Particularly in an urban 
world, where a wide variety of schemes of conduct repre senting ‘divergent 


4 social worlds meet, clash, and interpenetrate, the chances of any © one set of 


ar norms surviving or emerging as sacred for all are slender. Here, if anywhere, | ; 


aa we should find doctrines and principles losing force and | faith: decaying nell 
sophistication progresses. The disillusionment of their respective s sym- 
that has followed i in the wake of the tactical twists and turns of _ : 


Communist and Nazi policies toward one another’ program m has been 


— 
a 
— 
We are inclined to call a person naive who takes at face value what h a 
papers or hears over the radio, or who embraces the planks in q 
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party platform as asa a faith at anda correct chart of what the party will. do w when 
comes into power. | er. Cynicism with reference t to ‘the alleged values of « con- 
—* groups and skepticism with reference to the alleged truths have 


become marks characteristic of the modern sophisticated man. We seek to. 
_ Protect ourselves against being taken in by the alluring ideologies that 


beckon for our allegiance by the systematic development of detachment, 
distrust, and ‘suspicion, and am more or less elaborate armamentarium 


_ counterarguments and rationalization . The force of these ideologies has 


a been dulled. Every faith is ‘suspect, n no prophet i is regarded a as 


infallible, no leader sincere, ne es inspi nd no conviction - 


ire 
_ shakable. We cultivate a lack k of confidence towards those who are our — 


_ partners and our leaders, and we privatize our existence. Frequently, « our 


a incorporation ina a movement or a society consists in n nothing more than the 
mere verbal : utterance e that we accept acreed or doctrine \ ee 
— *rstand it or to take it seriously. When the symbols representing sa 
of a society fall into such a state of decay, we approach the condition 
mie which Durkheim describes as a state of social void or normlessne 
in which certain types of suicide, crime, family and co: mm nity ‘bitgeiinn 


tion, 1, and social disorder flourish. freer! 


clues that indicate the of our social : structure to 


‘consciously ‘contrived basis for ‘conformity when | these spontaneous accep- 
‘i? tances s of the ‘norms can no longer be relied u upon. _ In the course of recon-. 
a literate and democratic society upon this new basis, the ide- 

_ ologies of the segmental groups within societies and of the larger social 
sq aggregates which | comprise | them vie ie with one another, with the result that 
nO! single sy system of vi values can expect universal | acceptance, ,and d the conduct 
of the large masses of individuals 1 is increasingly | privatized. 


Until we can specify these n norms and describe their content and meaning, 
a relatio other, and their congruence with the problems of 
daily living, the study o of both personal and social disorganization a and our 
at attempts to treat them, » cannot. hope to be adequate. In the study of s social 
therefore, as in the study of human social life generally, 
. 4 while it is desirable to concentrate on overt action—of which, of course, lan- e 

guage itself is one form—it i is not so irrelevant as some have thought to take 
account of what people say. For despite the deflections, distortion, and con- 


BY am of their verbal utterances, men do betra 7, even if they \ do not 


edo: not know i men as socia 


Through the an: analysis of our ideologies, we may ‘be able to discover ‘the 
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ae a --—walues, and if we do not have an understanding of these motives ay ‘a give. 
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EFINITION. A definition of the terms ‘ “institution” and ‘ “disor nite. 
B tion” as here employed would seem ‘imperative. in order to 
= confusion : since both currently in various ways. Among the 
various uses of “{nstitution’ by sociologists, two are outstanding. The 


~ older is the nominalistic ¢ conception in which an institution is regarded as a 

highly generalized societal phenomenon which has no “specific spatial or 
_ temporal existence. It is this conception | which is implied in the use “a 


collective nouns like the family and the state. Obviously, specific. families 
particular states are but “imperfect” instances of the ‘type. The 


~ "second usage may be termed the. realistic, according to which specific i in- 
stances: of the foregoing are ““nstitutions. Thus, some ap ply 
the term ‘institution”’ to s ecific ‘groups”’ or “associations” or “organiza- 


” such as the Smith mips the sare Congregational Church ch of Akron, 


sense, that i is, jpn local g groups or associations ns which havea relatively 

pe rmanent and formalized nucleus of social roles are regarded as institu-_ 

. a tions. It is not imp lied, however, that i institutions in the more general sense 


which are organized « and when v viewed i in n the z ag- 


oe gregate may reveal organization or disorganization of the “inst institution” 


. b It seems necessary, however , briefly to explain the conception of dis- % 
organization which is here e assumed. Disorganization, as a point of depar- ‘? 
_ ture, may | be regarded in the now traditional sense of Thomas and Znan-_ 
iecki. refers ‘to the relative absence or decline of formerly established 
- controls over the behavior of persons ir in institutional roles and a resultant 
_ reduction i in the coordination of activities; its ultimate end is disintegration 


a sort of atomization of the socii. This general conception of the — 


“ahs Institutions, 3, New York, 1936; J. O. Hertzler, Social Institutions, 2-8, New York, 1929; 
ee F.S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, New York, 1935; E. E. Eubank, The Con- as 


The Polish Peasant i in and Vol. IT; II: 1127-1300, } New 


— 
|i 
| 
husband-wife group to an entire nation or 


civilization Later efforts have been m made to make meaning of 
"concept more specific by setting up more, or less 5] “specific. “symptoms 
Some sociologists have suggested discarding the concept because it 
seemed to them to have an inherent “value- connotation” incapable of 
3 _ objectivi ity; others have defended the value- approach to the study of cer-— 
‘tain phenomena, especially in the he realm: of “social problems”; and 
A still others have attempted to define the concept so as to free it of f value- 
ay judgment. s Despite all that has been w written, little fundamental change of 
‘the Thomas-Znaniecki usage has resulted, with the possible exception that 
_ problems of objectification of usage are more conspicuously to the fore. Dis- & 


will be employed | here essentially i in sense of T and 


of 


“disorganization resolves itself task of pry 
the a degree to which two antithetical factors, organization and . 
“Organization” of There exists in the total complex 
shich i ‘is called an institution a system of concepts and a a complex of social ‘ 
oles which control the behavior of the functionaries of the institution, — 
whether officers, patrons, members, clients, donors, or other categories of 
constituents. Some of these controls are formal and consist of constitutions, 
uws, rules and regulations, laws, charters, etc. Other = 
S, 


= of customary ye~anid sanctions, an nd motivations 


mal and 


itions of s situations. Most institutions involve a relatively complex and 

. ‘integrated | pattern including both formal and informal : systems of relation- _ 

ships. The total result is a standardized-diversified system of relationships _ “a 
_ —standardized and uniform so far as particular categories of functionaries — 
a are concerned, but diversified as | between groups of functionaries. Thus, for 


— all of the members of a church have more or less standardized is, 
Sociol., May 1937; Elliot: and Merrill, Seckal New York, 
19343 Queen, Bodenhafer, and Harper, Social Organization and Disorganization, New York, a a 
19855 and Sutherland and Woodward, Introductory Sociology, Philadelphia, Si a 
 4Cf, eg., R. C. Fuller, “The Problem of Teaching Social Problems,” Amer. F. Sociol., » 


f. See Ww. G. Sumner, Folkways, 53, Boston, 1907. The “structure” of an i institution, he says, 


oft 
| 
lm 
_ phrase “institutional disorganization” thus becomes a paradoxical fest: 
Lil One outstanding characteristic or criterion of institutionality is or- 
pare 
il 
ig ot W 
| dust: 
— 
— their 
Hamework OF apparatus OF pernaps Only a humber OF functionaries set to CO- “malas 
4 fe 3 operate in prescribed ways at a certain conjuncture.” in Soes 


SOME. ASPECTS | OF INSTITUTIONAL DISORGANIZATION 
a ‘ii patterns but these are different from those of th the clergy. or the a aod 
members of the board of trustees. “Institutions” consist, in the socio- 
sense, of a ‘somewhat intricate pattern of standardized. 
Manifestations of Disorganization in Institutions. Ati 
- common to most students of collective behavior that the interrelationship — 


and integration of social roles, which i is the essence of institutionality, 
fluctuate f from t time to time in the degree of integration and t the effectiveness — =. ; 
a of the functioning of the interrelated parts.’ Some of the manifestations of 
lack of organization are periodic: (a) challenges to the c customary ‘pattern = 
a subordination and superordination among functionaries; conflicts 
over fundamental values which are implied or expressed in the institutional Be 


(c) weakening of the sanctions for behavior | or the taboos 
a 


a festations, a a time e sequence is u unavoidably implied; ‘that iy there at pager 
; tions of frequency and intensity in the degree to which patterns of sub-— 
SS ordination and superordination are challenged, conflict over values is ap- 5, 
parent, and behavior sanctions lose their force. force. 
=. 4 However firmly ¢ entrenched and neatly organized a a sy stem of st subordina- | 
tion of | persons may be i ina given institution, there are alternative : systems J 
which are latent. Usually, the pressure of social change results in focusing — 
upon some imperfection 1 in the existing pattern, alternative pat- 


terns cease to remain dormant, and the vulner rability of the established — 


Bias system of social roles is tested. Some of the most apparent manifestations _ 
weakening patterns of subordination and superordination are the ap- 
pearance of conflicting leaderships, such as that of the Committee for 
dustrial Organization within the American Federation of Labor or t 
“conservative” faction in the Democratic Party. In both instances, 
functionaries were subordinate i in the institutional hierarchy of roles but. 


be they exceeded the “ powers” of their Toles and by their own definition 1 of 


cited cases, cases, challenged it. ‘Conflicting leaderships of this sort may in 
time i“ se their vitality and be reassimilated or accommodated i in the in 


nal hierarchy. Until such time, however, as the new autonomous in ; 
‘stitution emerges, “disorganization” in the original institution is s apparent _ 
faa and it materially hinders the functioning of g of the institution on the b basis 
4 Frequently basic to to the subordination- 
tern is a weakening of the consensus relative to the values which underlie 


7 _ the: institution. (Of course, there may be value- conflict which is not ex. 


Ba In a recent work, Major Social Institutions, New York, 1939, Panunzio o applies the ter 

mealaiiieiahaiaad?” to this condition, although most writers seem to follow the lead of Cooley 


in Social Organization, Part V V, New York, 1909 and term the condition “disorganization.” a 


* 
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in this way and leadership-conflict without value- conflict. ) Ie 


appears that: value consensuses are most vulnerable during periods of 


social change deologies of the institution are 


“situation brings into bold relief certain “latent inconsistencies between 
values. For example, traditional political party organization is able in 
‘situations maintain on not because all the n members 
ee on the fundamental value of 
nother value comes into conflict | 
and party harmony s seems less i in comparison to “keeping u us out 
war” or ‘protecting the Ameii ican ay” or‘ ‘maintaining an autonomous 
Under these conditions, functional organization of the p party 
reduced; subordinates ‘ ‘break” with superiors “on principle.” Or again, the - 
value-conflict may be relatively enduring as, for instance, is evidenced in 
_ the disorganization ofa family when values involving marital chastity and 
_ « individualism” come into conflict; the established patterns of behavior 


are no longer adequate t to the s situation as customarily defined. 


{ 


Zz which manifest disorganization. So long as the integration of — 
social roles is not affected and the system of interrelationships within the 


- organization is not r reduced, there is not disorganization. 3 Disagreement 


which can be compromised or in some other \ way i ncorporated may not 


involve disorganization at all. Thus, for example, if value disagreement con- 
! 
4 a 


- en 4 cerning educational policy in a university threatens the hierarchy of or- 
ganization, it may come to be rationalized “as \ within the province of , 
aaa freedom” or “individual opinion” or a manifestation of “ ‘liberal- 

ism” in the administrative. policy of the institution. But if the value dis- 
"agreement nt disturbs the hierarchy of functionaries, u upsets the - system of 
subordination- superordination, and the perquisites of position and no new 


= takes its a then there is disorganization. The essence of “ “organ- 


Another of ¢ in institutions is change i in participa- 
- tion. The functioning of an institution is based upon participation in social 5 


- roles of various persons. This participation is a psychosocial phenomenon 
involving, usually, both overt ‘t and covert as: associational | behavior as as required 


¥ by the role. hen the volume or nature of participation (as measured 
ndices such a as s memberships, attendance, p payment of dues or other — 
- functional support, or function in official Positions) i is s changed sae 
tion may result. Institutional participation tends to become more or less 
-_routinized and a sort tof equilibrium established between numbers of related 


En 

co 
fan 
su 
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“functionaries. Thus, in a given university largely on on student 


ble 
"appear: »pear: dismissal of staff, reduction salaries, postponement of promotions 


cancellation of sabbaticals, and the incurring of ‘debt. Whichever 


course or courses is chosen, a a reorganization is involved; established rela- 
a tionships must be changed, and during the interim before a new order i is - 
_ effected , disorganization is (relatively) in existence. Again, in a certain oe 


a particular nd followed fi of labor and husband and 


positions is no longer a at home daily. A of labor 
= family government is needed, and during the interval before the new 
_ system is formed and established, disorganization is likely to be apparent. 


a ‘hus, as there « occurs a marked change in the amount of institutional par 


ticipation, ¢ disorganization tends to result—the old relationships among | the 


functioning persons are no } lenges adequate and ‘no new sy: stem can be 


‘= only chose changes which entail a of the interrelated ond 


correlated pattern of roles and that magnitude to impede 


customar efficiency in functionin oy “efficiency ” invol 


-superordination patterns, a conflict over values of sufficient i importance 


impede established functioning) or a | weakening , of institutional sanctions 


which the i institution n has routinized. ‘These conditions, 


dere of their presence is fir to disturb institutional oe 
mong persons and d thus to impede functioning. Obviously, the use of — 


uch as “degree” and “ sufficient’ ” implies a a comparison. The implied com- ¥ 
compa 


‘parison is ; between conditions at a given time and a “norm 1 of organization” a E 


which: the student institution has Previously discovered. The 


unstandardized behavior ‘which: the ‘organization c can 


define as “normal. ” The discovery of this norm-range of “disorganiz. 


tendencies (which i is short of disorganization as the term is here used) 
‘involves: fundamental the student of 


It seems determine from 2 an examination ofc nditions ata 


: 
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a 
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given time, except i in a historical context, whether 
<4 on is implied in the concept, 

is implied in its: ion to observed phenomena. 
a ‘contemporary study of a family, the student might find a degree of i inter- 


sonal coordination of behavior w which might : seem —* and would ; road 


the and accepted organization of hat. group fer ap- 
proximately that degree of coordination and not necessarily any more a A 

. 2 thus defined by the members. The family might be less s organized _ 
| one, | but disorganization as here used implies not omparison — 
Rae er insti utions but a linear comparison in a given instit 
he princ 
— e principal, if not indispensable, research technique or group of tech- .: 


niques for the determination of the degree of organization-disorganization 


a manifested in a given institution a at a given time is. the long- time institu- 5 
tional, case study as suggested b by Cooley* and used i by numerous sociologists 


who w write ‘natural histories” of groups. . With the passing of time, fl 


n of an 1 be noted and the 


tions in n the coordination 1 of ‘social roles 


precision in rv 
niques are not yet sufh 4 permit work. 
— Perhaps th the most difficult methodological problem encountered arises in- 


ation 
cl 


diffi ¥ 
of connection 1,with long- run studies of institutions in which i he no norms of — 


organization change. A: system of ‘interrelationships which may be re regarded — 

_ objectively a as s disorganization a at one time may be (under a different one 
of the requisite norms of as at 


"two 


ch in an interstitial area may be satisfactorily 


ut even a membership role and no “ “pledges” of a 


nancial. ‘support. Thirty y years ago that would | have been 1 disorga: zation— 
now it maintains organization; the requisites of the ‘participant role « of 


church members i in | that church have been | n changed. For this reason, a con- 


set t of data on sores role-patterns and interpersonal inter- 
a r that the referent be clear when cas onal 


= 
existed preceding t the alleged 


a « 
7 
4 
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ration of roles wh as “‘intolera 
pire ased upon an integ have been regarded as “ hav 
today, but which wou fam 
genera 
= 
institution and disorgani les which have — 


Locke 


Indiana University 


although | indirectly, 


organization of the individual and to the of 


The Disruption of the Individual Family. Mowrer, i ina comparison of 


i ~ divorced c cases which came before the Circuit Court of Cook County, Il 

+ & -linois, in 1919, with a control group « of 1000 nondivorced cases, demo 

strated a statistical relationship between mobility and divorce. He found 


(1) that the mean number of years per address of the control group was $56 
_ percent greater than the divorced group;? (2) that the mean years per | com- 


munity of the control group w was 62 percent greater than for 

- divorced group; (3) that prior to their s separation, divorced | families moved Ee 


tee 
more often into areas of greater family disintegration (n (number of divorces 
-desertions per 10,000 population) than. did the control gop > 
We agree with Mowrer that the disorganization of the individual family _ 
and the mobility of city life are closely associated. However, we raise a 5 
additional question as to the specific ways in which mobility is associated 


with the disorganization of the individual family. Four possible relation- — 
presented i in the following paragraphs. a “7 


First, if differences i in the mobility of the several members of a family - 
: e the members i in contact with different patterns of behavior, divergent be- 
_ havior may be developed i in those members and incompatibility \ within the 


family may result. The several members of a family 1 may differ from. each — 


> ae other i in n the i intimacy, frequency, and length of their contacts or in 1 the types 

ont: lt in the dis. s- 


of behavior contacted. These e differences i in contacts may resu 
~ ruption of either the inner unity or the structural form of the family, or 
both. It is pretty well established that if individuals are in intimate contact 
— with divergent patterns of behavior over a sufficiently long period, former 


; alien standards tend to become their standards. Consequently ; if members 
es ofa family, because of ‘necessity or desire, move in 1 different social worlds, go 
A to different types. of m movies, ¢ or in oy way regula 


Ernest R. Mowrer, The 193-206, Chicago, 1932. Ibid., [bid., 200-20 
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in Mowrer s earlier book, Family Disorganization, Cago, 1927. See pp. 110M. 
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is the situation in modern ‘societies where ease and speed « of f transportation — = 


and communication on tend | to bring the individual ‘members of families 1 
differential association with cultural values. W henever there i is a high de- 


gree of mobility, in the sense indicated above, there w ill be a high degree a 


_ of actual or potential disorganization of the individual family. eee a 
The disorganization of Jewish immigrant families illustrates the effect 


al on the individual family of spatial mobility which involves. differential as- 


: = similation. In the old country, , these Jews had been isolated from surround- 
J = ing cultural patterns because of legal restrictions on residence and 


conse- 
quently they came ‘to America with a a strong allegiance to” their cultural 


values. These values included resp of the group for the 


obedient to group traditions. 


father, authority of the father over the children even. gan ops ri 


- Participation in religious rites and ceremonies, and strict observance | of the | 


members of,the family participate not only in the cultural i 


in move out into the / American cultural world. 


ool, my are introduced toa 
their pare ents. Later, the children 


fathers in securing posit sition s of or r prestige. 


Through participation in the academic, economic, and other | phases of 


American. life, there. occurs a slow and subtle penetration of American — 


cultural patterns ‘into the Jewish ‘community. ‘As a “result, old controls 


break down and the individual family tends to become temporarily or 


permanently disrupted. The disorganization o of the Jewish i immigrant f family 


is traceable to the clash between family and community y standards, and this 7 
in turn bers§ 
4 Second, the individual family may become disorganized as s the result of 
‘moving to a strange community, because such moving tears the famil; a, 
_ from the social matrix of which it has been a part and detaches it from mthe Mae 
tion. if the members ofa family | have few extrafamilial relationships, or, , if . 
in| the new location, ‘the time e and « energy of the various | members is sufi- — 
will probably not be very disorganizing for the family. But, if a = 
uilt up satisfying attachments or has had positions ie 


5 
‘in turn results from t the mobility of ‘the individual family mem ers.5 7 
social attachments which gave it support in the former loca- 
a ciently absorbed in satisfying pursuits, the. breaking of extrafamilial as- will] 


~ of importance it in the former location and no satisfying o outlets for his or her ce 


talents are found in the new location, , that | person may y feel lost, homesick, — 7 . 


8 For an excellent description of disorganization i in the Jewish i immigrant family see Pauline — 
Young, Pilgrims of Russian Town, Chicago, 1932; her article, Reorganization of 
Jewish Family Life in America: A Natural History of the Social Forces Governing Assimilation a 
of the Immigrant,” Social Forces 238-243, 
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Ww a family moves into a strange community, it generally 
takes considerable time to form satisfying. attachments or to secure posi- 
tions of prestige. This is especially true for wives and older « children a: as con- - 


trasted with husbands and young children. In anch a situation, a wife | may 


ily for the satisfaction of her desires a1 and be m ‘more e firmly united — 


‘wth them than formerly, or she may become « discontented, irritable, and — 
“nervous. In the latter instance, situations which formerly would 
caused no difficulty, now create ‘tension and strain and the. inner unity or 
the structural form may be temporarily or permanently disrupted. 


a ertical mobility is isa third | way in which mobility is associated with the — 
"disorganization of the individual family. Family disorganization m may y result 


"from the movement of an individual ‘member of a family ot ora family as asa 


oup from one social class to another social ctor for i instance, from a a slower 


E to a higher economic level. The consequence 
described ofthe family f differential a 


new 
socal level, while other members. remain relatively isolated from that social 


When a ‘family e engages | in vertical ‘mobility, contacts with 
members of the former s¢ social class are disturbed and no ) satisfying attach- 
ments are made i in the n new class. This tends t to > disrupt i inner family unity. 


aS fourth factor in individual family disorganization is mere ‘separation wi 
m _— of a family through their differential mobility. 
t t diso organization may from mere movement in 


ma 


fifteen years ago m ade the s statement that s social is not 
= mere ‘movement, per se, but only “e a new situation or or stimulus. : Our 


ychological ai and social relationships 2 among t the The 


nce of the members from each other means that ‘they will see and com- 


_ | == with each other only occasionally with the result that the family — 


i 3 lose its primary significance for them. Moreover, an extended absence _ ‘as 
of any member means that the roles which he had been playing in the 
a ~ family will either go unperformed « or be assumed by o other persons and in 
either case the unity of the i interacting persons will be disturbed. In 


separation tends to lead to psychological of t 
ae ee * Ernes Mowrer, The Family 193-194; Mabel A. Elliott and Francis E. ne Social 


7 Ernest W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City,” 58, The City, edited by Robert E. Par E. . Park, i 
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membre from each other and to the disruption o: 1 of the interlocking 1g roles, 


= the first few months of married life is not as disorganizing to familial . 
_ relationships as it is at a later period. In America, the romantic attitudes 
_ associated with marriage are perpetuated for a few months after "marriage 
and absence during this this time simply | leads to continued contacts with the | 
loved one in imaginary conversations, through the writing - of letters, or 
4 ‘through other means of communication . However, after the emotionalism — : 
; a “connected with romanticism has worn off, an extended absence from home is 


“in much more disorganizing to familial relationships, for communication will 
_ be less frequent and actual contacts with other persons, , possibly o of the 


= a opposite s sex, will tend to be substituted for i imaginary conversations with 


the wife « or husband. _ Under such conditions, mere r movement t away from 
may be the p primary factor in family disorganization. 


_ considering how families under a given institutional pattern becom e dis- 7 


a organized as the result of mobility. We now consider how general institu- 


tional. patterns are modified by mobility. hen the are sudden 


Gal 


extensive, we m may call the change disorganization. 
Mobility is associated with the modification of familial and 
mores i in at least two ways. First, mobility makes for contacts with diver- 
_ gent patterns of behavior and such contacts are essential for major change 


an in cultural forms. All cultures which are 1 relatively consistent within ther 
— are either geographically < or psychologically isolated from divergen t 
cultures. Contact with another culture is a prerequisite to any considerable 
modification of cultural forms.* Thus, a given cluster of familial folkways _ 
and mores will undergo decided transformations if they are in intimate an ind _ 


_ prolonged contact with a divergent set of familial folkways and m 


= Contact with another ‘culture may ‘lead to the disintegration o 


c, or eligious ways of behavior and this i in turn may result in in 


of familial folkways and mores. The usual result of the « con- 
vers version of | a group to a foreign religion, such as an African tribe to ‘Chris- 
-tianity, is that other cultural patterns of the group undergo radical modifi-- 


cations. In other words, familial folkways and mores are weakened and 

_ modified through: the removal of religious or r other institutional patterns. | 
a Mere 1 movement in space of va variant individuals o' or r individual families i is 


Mere movement in space of variant individuals is 


: to involving contacts with divergent cultural pat- 
’ = If ‘there has been contact with a divergent culture, and if there. has oe 


individuals may be conducive to the farther of the 
ea: 8 Inner crises 

sudden and considerable disintegr tion of some cultural pa Patterns, 


‘The Disruption of Familial Folkways and Mores. Thus far, we have ae 1 
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familial folkways and mores. Mere mobility to a new location 


- the variant individuals 0 or "families from the social [restraints and social con- 


and mores, allows 


‘groups, they constitute a real threat t to the traditional ; 


patterns. This is ‘particularly true if the number o such deviant 
ae is large. The new ways of behavior not only may be unwittingly 


practiced I but conscious attempts may be made to undermine established — Ae 
‘customs and traditions sand t thus | ‘promote divergent cultural patterns 
72 Moreover, r mere ‘movement, a as such, may be the primary factor i in ~~ 
- disorganization of familial patterns in that the culture of a a group may — 
out through the mere scattering of its supporters. 
many African customs and traditions in the West Indies as contrasted with “a ie 


their a almost complete elimination among Negroes in the United States 
"constitutes one > of the best illustrations of the disorganizing effects « on a 
~ culture of the s scattering of its supporters. While students of the Negro fe 


social heritage differ as to the exact degree to which African folk-— 


te 

Negroes in the United S States have been almost completely stripped of their 

_ African heritage as : contrasted with the survival of African culture patterns 

: among Negroes in the We est Indies." The probable explanation of f this i i 
that i in the United States as with the West Indies “ there was 
- dess opportunity for a slave to meet one of his own people, because —_ 

plantations were considerably smaller, more widely scattered and, 


: pecially, because as soon as they were landed i in this country, slaves were — 
immediately « divided and shipped in small numbers, frequently no 

than one or two at a time, to different plantations.” 1 A group of supporters 

is necessary fo for the survival of folkways and mores and if the supporters are x 


_ permanently separated from each other, the folkways and mores will die out. 
The of the family system, or the as 


of grandparents, the marriage , uncles, aunts, in-laws, 


os and other near relatives has disappeared. Thomas and Znaniecki in their _ 


Robert E. Park holds that Negroes in the United States completely lost their 
: traditions and customs. “The Conflict and Fusion of Cultures,” Fournal of a. 


ause of social pressures, and thus makes 
— 
— 
| 
yee") 4 
Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States, Ch. I, particubecty 
— 


family to different locations, if permanent, inevitably will disintegrate 
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- _ organization of the large family system in n Poland was primarily di due to 
‘movement of individuals and ‘ ‘marriage families” to 1 near- -by cities, t to. 

Sermany ort e arvest, or to America. 
ie. The historical disorganization . of the large family pattern was related to 

F cultural conflict, the removal of the buttressing support of other institu- 


i0 he _and the mere distance between 1 the members| s of the large elle, 


—— 


-viant small family pz pattern was essentially conflict between custom 


tility. The « adoption of the small family pattern was forced upon some 


people because of the greater case of movement of the individual family 
ini 

_ the two patterns were present in a given cultural area, ‘the greater —— 
~ of the small family led to the gradual « disuse of the large family, i 

family system, s , such as the large kinship group, could hardly 
Shue unless buttressed by 1 the stability of traditional economic, + political, i 


& 


¢ 


religious, and other institutions; but the traditional character of these in- 
_— stitutions has been greatly modified in Europe and America. Thus, the 
_ disorganization of the large family system is to be explained i in part ; as the 


result of the withdrawal of the su support rt of the stable institutions with v whic ich 


“it had been, integrated. Third, the breaking t up y of the large family sy syste m <. 
"was related to the mere ‘movement of individuals and individual “marriage 


families” to new locations. mere spatial distance the members _ 


“decreased the support given to the large family system. 


Summary. 1. The of the individual family i is to special 


mobility involving contacts with new patterns of of behavior, for this results 


in 1 differential assimilation with the c consequent probability that the m mem- 

_ bers of the family will have divergent and incompatible standards of con- 

tion tears the family ai the social matrix of which it i been a a . part. 
3. Vertical mobility may I lead to o differential assimilation by the different 
a members ¢ ofa . family or may y separate the members of a a family ora family 


asa whole om prior social attachments. 4. . Mere movement of the m members _ 


4 the inner unity and consensus of that family. 5. The disorganization of 
familial folkways 2 and mores is s largely the result of cultural c conflict between 


conventional and deviant cone of behavior and this i is the result 


: variant forms of behavior to become so firmly established tat the ce : 
& 


The Polish in and Arce, , Boston, 


ultural conflict between the conventional large family pattern and ‘the: : 
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CUPATI ONAL STATUS AND, 


Pri inceton, ‘Ne ew 


SHE & PROBLEM. Both | psy chologists and sociologists are busily engaged - 
in ascertaining the factors important in marital compatibility . For 
- the 1 most part, the problem of assortative mating is dismissed \ with — 
such, ‘generalizations: as “Similarity in mates with respect t to age, 
es economic status, occupation, ‘religion, nativity, education, etc., facilitates 
marriage choice,” and “Men tend to ‘marry down’ (in terms status) 
% more than women. ‘a In relation to the problem of marital happiness, as well — 


as to the more general problem of assortative - mating, it would be helpful = 


to know more clearly the selective agencies o operating in the 
choice. Such knowledge would also throw light ‘upon the controversial issue 
a. “social classes” ‘insofar a as socioeconomic status is a factor in n marriage. 
/ This study is cosine’ to an analysis of the role of socioeconomic status 
as defined by in the marriage choices of all of 
cupational groups of ‘the same socioeconomic "status intermarry to the 
_ extent that we can speak of “class endogamy ?” If so, in which occupational — 7 
_ groups is this most marked, and to what degree? (2) What changes in — ~ 
field came about in the depression years? Did the proportion of marriages _ 
between members of different socioeconomic classes tend to. increase 
depression? I Did these effects last into the “recovery” period? 


2 partial a answer to > the first s set ¢ of questions was given ne Marvin ir in 


+ 


study tends to bear out Marvin’ s conclusion n, the.t two. sets of 
data are not comparable.? Popenoe, using data and methods of analysis 


very from those of Marvin or of this : study, comes to the conclu-_ 
= = that “‘assortative mating on the basis of occupational level does exist, ay 
that it s la a result of a more of socioeconomic 


ans 


Amer. Statist. Assn., urs 19, 16: 131-150. 
For example, Marvin included whole industries i in his ‘ ‘occupational” classification, ‘thus 

analysis in terms of occupation- status groups and “marrying up or down” impossible; ¢ 

_ furthermore, hi his presentation in terms of greater-than-chance expectation of a man and a 


nan in the s same —— marrying is not very a in answering our questio 


| 
_ 
| 
— 
| 
7 
— 
— 
an 
found that men and women of the same occupation intermarried to 
degree exceeding “chance expectation” in practically every occu 
— 


EVIEW 

» the o 
‘is s of the e ecological variety. — and Reeves’ data substantiate, indirectly, - 


: he probability that the occupat ary status of marrying individuals tends 
to be the same or similar.‘ These three articles suggest, indirectly and in- — 


similar.‘ ht 
“3 —— an affirmative answer to our first question, about the existence . 
of “occupational endogamy” ” but it they do not touch on depression. n effects. - 
7 Procedure an and Limitations. Data on age, occupation, and | nativity were 


y tabulated for all of the je marriages re recorded in the town of Norwood, Mass., 
during the period 1872-1937. Norwood is located between Boston, Mass., 


and Providen nce, R. I., fourteen miles from the former. It had a a population © 


of 5480 in 1900, 10,997 in I915, 15 1049 in 1930, and 15,574 in 1935. Tis 

- primarily « an industrial town; t the major in ‘industries are wool and leather, % 
printing, and the r manufacture of inks, paper, and rubber goods. —ae ee 

7 Four | periods were chosen for analysis: an 11- year period, 1900-1910, 

a total marriages; period, 1923- with a of 


age and as alike as the exception of 
ears which must be considered as a separa ate unit. i 
classificatio ion of the occupations of marriage partners 


socioeconomic status (particularly when applied to marriage | license data) 
has ser serious limitations.® Our material fits most adequately into  clas- 


8 Paul inne’ ‘Assortative Mating for Occupational Level,” 7. Social. Psychol, 1937) 
8: 270-274. Popenoe’s group consisted of 620 individuals; his graduate students gathered the = 
datas about their friends. He ranked the male occupations on the basis of the amount of intel- 
—— figence required to perform them. He then used a correlation technique and found that the 
between husband’s and wife’s occupation was .28 and between husband's occupa- 
_ tion and wife’s father’s occupation, holding husband’s father’s occupation constant, was .43 
@. E.’s less than +.05). Popenoe’s study is, then, only tangential to this one; his group is of 
a highly selective character; his analysis is not in terms of specific occupations or occupa- 


_ tional-status-groups; we cannot, accordingly, infer anything as to inter-class marriage mobility _ 


4M.R. Davie, and R. J. Reeves, ‘ “Propinquity of Residence Before Marriage,” Amer. 

oa Sociol., Jan. 1939, 44: 510-517. In a group of 795 couples, of which both parties were resident 5 

_in New Haven, 43.4 percent were residents of the same of 22 areas; 73.6 percent of the couples : 
were residents of the same area or of the same type of area; the “sameness” is defined as 51 

percent or more of the residents in the area having the same type of nativity, religion, occupa- } 

tion, and income. The authors make the inference that two individuals residing i in the same 

type of area probably are alike in the above four respects, of which occupation isone. —_— 

_ § Use of the Barr Scale (for the Barr Scale, see L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of Genius, 


Vol. I, 66-69) was not advisable for two reasons: (t) the scale ranks occupations in terms of ao 


 Depre: 
intelligence; this does not provide a a basis for grouping occupations in terms of socioeconomic ; ri license 
classes; (2) individuals’ designation of their occupation on the marriage license is sometimes re 
- ambiguous and usually lacking in precision; this limitation of the data is only accentuated by 
ascribing a definite numerical rank to a particular occupation, for i it provides a 
exactness not justified by the original data. 
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OCCUPATIONAL STA STA’ “AND M M. ARRIAGE SELECTION 
sification of A. M. _ Edwards. He distinguishes six broad socioeconomic 


status groups: : (1) professional persons; (2) proprietors » Managers, and 


officials; (3) clerks and kindred workers; (4) skilled workers and eemeias 


sg semiskilled workers; and (6) unskilled workers. . For purposes 0 of _— —— 
study, certain modifications of this classification were made: (1) For the | 


summary tables semiskilled and unskilled workers were considered as of the 


same socioeconomic status 1s, because (a) no clear Tine | could be drawn be- 
_ tween the two groups from the marriage license designation, particularly 


for the female occupations, and (b) there were too few cases of semiskilled 
| workers to allow valid inference about them as a group; (2) certain occupa- 
a tions included i in the professional group by Edwards, such as designers, 


spapermen, artists, professional golfers, etc were given a “semi- 
ma professional” rating, and, in the summary tables, assigned to the. second or 


group for males and ‘to the: professional group for females;? 


he male is ches restricted to lawyers, en; engineers, 


women “‘at home,” i.e., not gainfully 
“employed, obviously cannot tbe given : a socioeconomic status on the basis of 
occupation.® ' Marriages of Negroes, negligible i in number, were omitted 


Analysis ¢ ¢ the Fact and Degree of Endogamy. It was found that 


of males, 75 percent i 
listed no occupation; contrast, 20 percent of the marrying 
at 
7 _ women in recent years were without an occupation. We are forced, ‘there- 


fore, to restrict our analysis. of the e degree of endogamy to the sosned periods 


The role of status in marriage choice is clearly seen if we examine Table 1 


We observe that into the highest or 

female st status groups (i. professional or semiunskilled 


oups € 
varies directly \ with male status in 22 out of the : 24 instances. °W € observe 
also, that | the percent te- 


age of white-collar males marry ing white-collar females 
as — with o one minor. exception, than that of any other male group. 


nt points in Table 1 (B, C, and D) may be summarized | 


of the U. S., 


r 


: - father’ s occupation (See Popenoe’s study referred to above and Stouffer's suggestion in this 


_ regard; S. A. Stouffer, and Paul F. Lazarsfeld, * ‘Research Memorandum on the Family in the “ 
_ Depression,” Soc. Sci. Res. Council, Bulletin ‘No. 29, 1937, 170 ff.). Massachusetts’ marriage : 
a, A licenses, however, do not furnish information as to parents’ occupation; furthermore, such an 
_ assignation of female status also has serious limitations (e.g., where the female’s status is = 
_ lower than her father’s and is more correctlv inferred from her actual occupation). 


_ © There are 5 percentage-rows being compared in each of the . scapes but there are only 
ur amen between the 5 percentages of each column. © 


four 


— 
— 


as on each most frequently v within 
the female g group of its own status, next most frequently within. the status 
class contiguous to its own, and least frequently within the more remote — 


status class;)° i °in no case does a significant proportion ofa male group marry 
in a female not the same, or to itself, 1 in status. 


‘ 


Senipro and Business 
4. Total of 1, 2, and 3 (23) 


| 


2. Semiprof. and Business | 26 


2. Semiprof. and Business 
White-collar— 
4 Total of 1, 2, and 3 

Skilled workers 


Carrying out an analysis Table 2 2 (B, and D) ‘to ‘that of 


oe 


Table 1 I, we observe that the ‘Percentage of females marrying into the: 
highest or lowest male status groups varies s directly w female status in 
a3 out of the 24 instances." We note that, contrary to the “endogamy” 
10 The reader will note the ‘aie ici by: reference to Table I. 
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CCUPA [ONAL srarus. AND MARRIAGE 
“principle, a greater proportion of than women 


marry: white- collar men in 2 out of he 3 periods. ce Radek 


pecs e male = groups, we observe fr from Table 2 2 (B, ¢. and 'D) that iy i. 


lowest status female group marries “endogamously”- —in a fashion com- 


Pax? 
TABLE 2. PERCENTAGE OF FEMALES Marrvino INTO Mate Groups 


Female” 


Semi- | At 


Professional 
White-collar 
Total of rows 1,2, and 3 | 
Skilled workers 


6. Semiunskilled workers 


. Semiprof. and Business 
White- collar 
4. Total of rows 


2. . Semiprof. and Busine 

White Collar 
Total of rows I, 2, and 
6. Semiunskilled | 


i to 4 percent of the males marrying into each female group were “farmers,” 
dents,” or “unspecified”; these have been omitted from the « computations in this enble. . 
parable ‘to ‘the Considering the professional and business: 


group : of males as a single status group a group of of 


‘Semiun: 


— 
— 
= 
86 
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male groups t the lower the latter’ s status, with ¢ one minor exception; (2) 


white- collar women, on the other hand, marry with the le greatest 


into the skilled gx group, “next into the white-collar. group, and about evenly 


into ‘the business and semiunskilled groups; | in two of the 


men in another. Thus, there. appears to be no uniform. tendency. 


The final problem: of this section of the study is the degree of endogamy - a 


_ occupational groups; the major points have been suggested in the preceding 
dis scussion. From Tables and 2 we can observe the 


-68 for unskilled men semiskilled 


fe for semiunskilled women 


must be kept in mind: the s business skilled male groups. 


a cannot marry into their own status class, because they have no women — 


their own status, occupationally speaking, to marry. 
_ From the above discussion, it would appear as valid to stress the the large 
degree “exogamy” as to stress. “endogamy.’ The latter seems | 
= we compare the : marryi ng habits of the top and bottom of the status 


_ scale. The percentage of professional men marrying professional or white- _ 
ac collar women was 60, 74, tea ‘79 for the 1925, 1930, 1935 periods respec- 


(no semiskilled included) : ) marrying profession or white- col men was 


: +a tively. During the same respective > periods, the percentage of unskilled - 


6, 6, and 12; and the percentage marrying semiunskilled women was Z 


(64, ae 62. We note consistent “exogamy,” on the other hand, in the skille H 
We might explain away this last finding on the grounds that since there are almost three , 
times as many skilled men as professional-business men, , professional women would marry a 
ig the former to a greater degree than the latter. It is true that i in 1923-28 professional a 
married skilled men less than chance expectations (for the technique used in ascertaining —? 


_ married professional- business men more than twice the chance expectation. In terms of actual 


numbers marrying, however, professional and white-collar women are not ‘endogamous. 
Be): 13 In the U.S. for 1930, the numerical ratio of gainfully employed men to gainfully employed — 
i women was approximately the same for the professional group, 18 to 1 for proprietors, etc., 


§ to 3 for clerks, 76 to 1, § to 2, and 11 to 3 for skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled workers ae 


‘2 respectively. See Edwards, op. cit. Thus, there is no occupationally definable: socioeconomic class 


of women business men or to skilled men; is no exception. 


_ chance expectation of one group marrying another, see Marvin, op. cit., 142), whereas they a _ 
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must be increased by 5 to To, on the assumption that women 
7 home” are distributed on the status scale similarly to the observed distribu- 
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‘STATUS AND MARRIAGE SELECTION 
nale and white- collar female gt groups. 


or white-collar females was 43, and and 


semiunskilled “women was 40, 42, and 45 for the 
respective the ‘percentage of white-collar females marrying pro-— 
onal business, or white-collar males was 43, 44, and 40 and marrying . 
E skilled males was 44, 41, and 34. A partial explanation o of this “ “exogamy” 


: is Hl that socioeconomic status varies widely ‘within these two groups, 4 


percentage marry above. and below own level. 


Analysis of Depression Effects. First, how did the ‘ “depression” affect the 
marriage rate? The 


follows: 1925, 1375 1926, 1425 1927, 1493 148; 1929, 1585 1 1930, 118; 
1931 ‘1931, 125; 1932, ‘1255 1933) 1545 1934» 1515 ; 1935, 168; 1936, 1753 1937, 


The total population rose from 14,151 in 1925 ‘to 15, ,049 in 1930 and to 
: $74 in 1935; the sharp « drop of the crude marriage rate (marriages per 

ooo total population) and its sharp rise from 1933-34 on is evident. ate as 
as “Ttis. difficult to determine whether the depression effect on the marriage 


was for various occupational classes. 


onal groups ¥ 
s rae more than the professional, business, and white-collar groups, 


_ number of of marriageable n males in the different groups, and even in the total ae 
£ population, let us turn to the changes during the depression in the status “i 
relationships between those individuals v who did 
Did women ‘ “marry dc down” to a greater r degree during 1930-32 than | 


Did ry of | the “ last into the recovery 


see _ trary to expectations based on Bossard’s study;'* but lacking data on a 


ete the Total row in Table 1 and, for males, the Total column in in Table 
ry H. S. Bossard, “Depression and Pre-Depression Marriage Rates: A Philadelphia 
- Study”; Amer. Sociol. ’Reo., Oct. 1937, 2: 686-695. In this study, Bossard found that the ~ ae 
_ Marriage rate per 1000 marriageable males rose during the depression years in the Philadelphia 
areas containing a large proportion of Negroes and/or Italians and/or Russian Jews—individ- ‘ 
uals in service and manual labor occupations. The Norwood population is predominately of = 
j this low occupational status, and this is particularly true of the foreign-born groups; the Nor- =: 
wood foreign-born groups, however, are more of northwestern than of southeastern European ea? 
xtraction. Assuming that in Norwood the number of marriageable males in the various 
- occupations was constant from 1928 to 1937, we can compare our findings with Bossard’s. 
We would then infer that changes in the marriage rate are associated more closely with ethnic 
62 than with occupational-status factors, since in Norwood the skilled and semiunskilled males 
_ Riis constituted a lesser proportion of the marrying population in 1930-32 and 1933-37 than be-— 
pa. for the depression (see Total column Table 2), whereas i in Philadelphia males of this same oc. 
cupational status, but of i 
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otal 
Cases 


‘Up Down Same Dow: n 


1. Professional and | 1. Professional and | 
Business | 85|— | 41° Semiprof. 
2. White-collar | 22 2. White-collar 


3. Skilled | 276] 53 | — Be 


37-9} 31- 


55 33 | White- collar 

3 hie 113 | 50 
Semiskilled 73134 | 66 | 


294 | 33-7| 33- To 204 -3) 33. 


Professional and | Se 


| st Semiprof. aay 130 

White- 26 | | 33 | 2. White- 220° 

4 Semisiled I | 69 | 


a 


663 | 31.5 37. 31. 4) 


© The number of individuals included in these tables is less 


and 2 due to the. necessary omission of women ‘ “at home." 


marry down” more than females. 6 We note that during the 
HA caution must be | injected here, however. If we assign “white- collar” : status to skilled “a 
te -males,* they then marry white-collar females as of the “same” status instead of marrying ed 
Shy “up.” The total male percentages in Table 3 then read 15.4 up and 53.8 same, for 1923-28 
_ (instead of 31.3 up and 37.9 same); 18.4 up and 48.3 same, for 1930-32; and 20.1 up and 48. 6 
Fy _ same, for 1933- 373 the percentages marrying “ “down” are not changed. We then have males 
a asa whole marrying down almost twice as much as up—during all three periods, and, con- 
— versely, females marrying up much more than down. But: such a placing of skilled males does aay 
not seem as valid as the scheme adopted in the tables. (*on following page.) 
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little variation (less than 3 percent) in the 
thes of marrying up or down, and that the slight changes in total mobility | 
_ (which is greater during 1930-32 than in either of the other periods) affect 
aaa in exactly the same manner, the difference being less 
fe: than .5 percent. We conclude that females, if they ‘married down at all, did 


; not do so ‘uniformly in in all classes. We must, then , analyze the depression 


a @) The percentage of white-collar females mar marrying g down did not ae - 


=e » significantly from 1923-28 on; n; however, of those ene did m sil 
down, an increasing number and percen tage married semiunskilled as ver-_ 


sus skilled males (795 73, and 59 percent in the three periods :.: 
married skilled -males—21, 27, and percent marrying into the lowest 


status group). From Table 2, , we note that 17 ‘percent fewer white 

collar females married white- -collar or skilled males in 1933-37. than in 
Bee 3-28, whereas 1 I percent more married semiunskilled males. Thus — 


"more w ite-collar women married down in 1930-37 t an in 1923-28, 
ho Ww n 
a e who did marry do n } married down further i in: the status scale. wag 


(2) We e see from the above | that the white-collar al and skilled males during” 


the depression were not marrying white- collar women as much as in - 


28. Whom were they marrying? (a) White-collar males were marrying : both | 


_ professional and semiunskilled women to a greater degree than before (the i 
former, to the extent of 18, 27, and 24 percent; the latter, to the extent of 
8, 15, and 29 percent f for the three periods respectively’) ; white- collar men 


married fourteen. 1 domestics in 1 1933-37 and | only one domestic i in 1923 28. 
(b) Skilled males, were marrying semiunskilled women to a slightly greater =. 
dew re 
- extent than before the - depression (40, 42, and 45 for the ‘three periods re- 


spectively'’); but the more important fact is that during the depres Be. 
killed males married less frequently than the other male groups."* » eee 


In contrast to the other groups, professional and semiprofession 


males and females during | the depression and anety years tended to to ma- 
ry increasingly on their own status leve 


We e observed that the most marked i instance ¢ of marry ing penen occur 


1933-37 in the white. collar female group. ‘Shall we consider thi 


“depression”: phenomenon taking place during the “1 recovery” period? 


Sache an explanation is plausible, but the “normal” n marriage rate of the 


In discussing by color, nativity, , and sex, 
Be Edwards classes together professional and business (as we have done elecwhere i in this study), 
Ge white-collar and skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, workers; he assumes, thus, that the rank 
a .- of skilled males is closer tot that of white- collar workers than to semiskilled or unskilled. — ae ; 
See Table 1, Row 3. 
In 1923-28, 1930-32, and 1933-37 skilled ‘males. 39, 36, and re 
spectively of the total number of males marrying—ece Table 2, Total column. 
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1933-37 period points stoa different hy pothesis. Stouffer and Lazarsfeld® 
. found that i in 19345 | in upstate New York, the ‘median ; age of v wives t to hus- 
bands s aged 3 gow was 5 the same as s for previous years, implying that. = 


. = if they married eal the recovery period the same women they sine 

_ poned marrying during the depression. Ir In Norwood, a certain number of 
a. _ white- collar women may have married down during. the 1 recovery y period as” a 


alternative to the -spinsterhood i implied i in this situation. 


females a socioeconomic status, as dined by occupation, 
have, with a few minor | exceptions, married individuals of the same status" 
a more frequently the than individuals of any other particular s status. E xcept for 
and unskilled ‘males, however, the degree of this “class  endog- 
. amy” i is less than 50 percent—i.e., males and females of a particular s socio- . 
economic status marry most frequently individuals of other statuses 
: combined. ' These “exogamic”” marriages tend, nevertheless, to be between | 
individuals of contiguous social classes, so that wide disparities in the status _ 
of marriage partners are very infrequent. 
4 ae If skilled n males are assigned the same a rank as white-collar workers, 
the Norwood figures are ‘validly described by the current generalization 
that ‘men ‘marry, down’ ‘more ore often than women”; i in 1 terms of 
classification ‘of the p present study, however, there i is no observable tendency 
formen men to “marry. down” more than women.” The percentage of all women 
“marrying down” was not significantly greater during the depression or 
“recovery years than during the predepression period, nor was it greater 


= than that of men. However, of the white- collar ‘women who married 
| down”, 20 percent 1 more in 1933-37 than j in 1923- ~28 married men at the 
: cm of the s status scale; . and conversely, the percentage ge of semiunskilled a 


males marry ing “ sail ’ rose e (11 percent) from 1923- 28 to 1933-37- . During 


a 


“proportion the tot males ‘marrying than in years. 


man of these statements are valid only for Norwood? How differ. 
ent is the marriage role of f occupational s status in 1 other communities? How | 


is occupational status s related to the. many 1y other fa ctors s determining mar- 


The answers to these questions, and to numerous o 
related to await further research. 

Op. cit., 150 fF. 


a1 The percentage “ — down” ” was alight g greater for profesional than skilled males, 
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Ls exhibit the phenomenon of “men ‘marrying down’ more than 


Georgia State Womans College ‘ 
ONSIDERABLE been said about marriage 
“women n teachers, but few objective studies” have been made of 
“actual m marriage rates among teachers of particular age groups, oro of 

h 


er marriage rates in comparison 1 with r rates for other vocational groups 


ac 
- fo ee - the total population. The present article deals with the marriage ie 
te 


at specific ages, of in a southern city having 


"1930 > population of over 300,000, and | deals with certain n economic and edu- = 


te 
or 


onships of this marriage rate. 


Cry, Comparer JOME 


OMEN oF 


«38 


yrs. 


? Calculated from Fifteenth Census of the United Vol. IL “General. 
. Report, Statistics by States,” Table 15, p. 870, and Table 26, Pp. 959; together with Thom 


* the Year Ending December 31, 1930, Vol. II, “Division of Vital Statistics,” Table 50, p. 296 
oe ‘<a * The teachers under 20 years of age, fewer than ten, were omitted from the study. — 


e Rate of ' Teachers Compared w with General ‘Population.— —Data on 

marriage rate > per thousand among women n of particular ages” who > are 
getting r married for their first time are not readily available from census x) 


similar re ‘reports. ‘However, in the annual 1 reports on vital statistics of the 


_ departments of health of a few states, data are given on marriage by age 
“groups as well as by race and nativity. For this study, the data used, as ae 


offering a a sufficiently analytical classification, are fi from New ‘York exclusive 


¥ 
— 
| & _ 
—— 
— 
— 
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of New ork Data on single women of specific age g age groups were secured 
from the federal census. Since. the white population of the southern « city. 
was only 3.4 percent foreign-b born i in 1930, ‘ whereas that of New York state _ 


exclusive of New Y ork City: was 16. percent foreign- born,’ ‘only the, native-— 
born white of New York st state was s used for comparison with the 


education. Data “comparing marriage rates age for teachers with 
for native- born white w women in New York. 
; - Attention should be . called to certain factors which could not be econtrolled 


in \ compiling the data and which therefore limit their value for c comparisons. 
ae hus , New Y ork state, aside from. New Y ork City, includes considerable 
 raral area, and women in rural areas and small cities tend to marry a 


— 


than women in cities of 300, 000 population. Part of this tendency, however, 


is s offset by the fact that the city ‘studied i is in the e South, where women _ 
54 tend to marry somew hat yo younger than in n the na nation as as a a whole. Moreover 
i the data from New York state do not make it possible to include women who _ 
go outside the state to ‘get married nor to exclude those who come into a 


state for that purpose. When New - k City is s excluded, to =~ _Metrop- 


nust resign if she married,* which might tend to lessen the marriage rate. 

Although’ the foregoing limitations are significant, they do not render 

the e data completely valueless. Two major items regarding marriage rate 


a - are indicated by Table 1: (1) ) specific age rates for marriage among native 


white women teachers under a a a particular s set of circumstances; and (2) the 


Nie 


basis for a rough | comparison of teachers with ‘women of com parable race, 


n nativity in the general population. re 


The table presents no data for teachers ender tw enty years The 
training required by up-to-date school systems, together with depression 


influence ¢ on teacher -employm ment and turnover, ‘makes this point under-_ 
| ce standable, in that few teachers have in recent years entered the field before 
they were twenty years old. For 20-29 “years old, the 


rate indicated is from one half to five 
_ population. These ratios probably reflect a combination of factors concer! “a 4 


ial ODa UIs 


ie a ing vocational status in ade to age tma rriage such as s hopes regardin 


standard of living and the school resignation rule. 
i 4 1 Adapted from. ‘Abstract of Fifteenth Census of the United States (1930), Table 4 42, pp. 99-1 00 
from ibid., Table 42, pp. 99-100, and Table 30, p.85. 
a ce. 3 During its 1937-38 session, the state legislature passed a law making it impossible | J 
school boards subsequently to require women teachers to resign upon marrying. Research - i 
ae representatives of the city Department of Education stated that teachers feared the city 
ole Board wovu'd contest the law in the courts, and that accordingly the law did not increase th 
rate during any part. of the period 


| 
“4d 
li 
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MARRIAGE RATE 


ond age of thirty y: years, there i is much less difference in marriage 


m made a involving 1873 wives of men. In the pertinent 


section of his study, | Notestein included only women of r native 2 white pa ‘parent- 
age \ who were under 40 years ¢ of age at the time . of marriage, and Lonly wo 


who got married between April 16, 1900 and April 15, 1905, and who were 5 
Seles with their husbands at the census date in 1910. His data show Sthat — 
ther mean age of marria 
€ 2 I rs 
_: 3.5 years. Table shows the marriagé 1 rate e for teachers wa was highest at 


ag should be kept i in mind that Notestein’ s data refer to. wives of profes- 
sional men, which probably means that i in most cases the women had no 


_ professions of their own and probably in most cases were not trained for a ae 


profession. T hat would s seem even more likely during the period 1900-1910 


ve than today. If these women had received professional training comparable — 


to th that required in recent years of school teachers, they would — : 


have had a higher mean if not also a higher modal ag age at marriage. Thus, 


they w ould have been even more to > the 


marriage rate by age of wife at marriage according to the 
ocio-professional status. of wife. This is an 


= study attempts to investigate. It seem to indicate that because - ; 


training, administrative regulations, and other restrictions incident to the as 


vocation, teachers during the early "years of life marry at a lower rate than 
women n of f comparable age age ethnic. background in the general p popula- 


tion, but that these factors gradually make less difference between the 
two groups as the women get older. A comparison of teachers with wives sof 
professional men, which wives themselves, probably have ‘no professional 


. : training, shows considerable similarity c of age at ma riage mong those who 


actually do marry. “Available data do not perm comparisons between 
_ teachers and other women of professional background regarding the per- 


entage which those marrying at ‘specific | ages are of the total group who 


were sin le at such ages and hence marria eable. 
g ges 


22-48. 
* Ibid. p. 36 


teachers go-go years ol the rate is fo-go percent as high and 
a ays teachers over 40 years the rate is 137.8 percent as high, as for the gene Rae ee ee 
At the later age level, of course, few women are getting marri 
omparison might here be made of marriage age among teachers 
— 
— 
Since the Notestein data report social stat ocio-professional a 
 ustatus of husband rather than by that of wife before her 
CF | — 
— 
Di jerenta Age at Marriage “Accor ing to Social Ulass, Amer. 
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trends may vary somewhat among occupational groups. Table 2 presents 
- data from Stouffer and Spencer,® showing the relationship between ¢ 


: nomic conditions a and marriage } rates for the total population. 


Tape 2. MarriaGes PER YEAR PER 1000 EsTIMATED FEMALE 


Marri age || Marri Marriage 


a 


1927, > 1932 32. 93 
1933 | 36. 47 
42.84 
(1935 43-25 


146 


tween marriage rates and economic ¢ conditions before the war and f from 


1922 to the onset of the | depression. They t note a rise in rates es during | the 
years 1919-21, » resulting from. “catching up the slack’ which acculumated 

press the war. In regard to. the recent depression they state: — 
_ riage rate dropped in 1930, again in 1931, and hit the lowest point in st 


Depression Years 


1932 1933 


30. 8 


: according te to year and to age e of teacher, ; appear in Table - 
6 Samuel A. Secuffer and Lyle M. Spencer, ‘ “Mariage and Divorce i Recent 


nnals Acad. Pol. and Sei., 


— 
||) 
see 


com of 1932 and 1 1933 ‘with the ¢ ‘data for 


=e an d bsece shows depression influences on ‘Marriage. rate ; among g teachers. 3 


egularities appear in the data for certain age groups, but. the 


trend is egies; we is indicated by t the averages. The recession in teacher 
ae marriage rates for 1936 may result at le least i in part from the “ catching up” er 


= which Stouffer and Spencer mentioned regarding their data follow- 


ing 1919- 21. On the whole, marriage rates for the younger teachers appear 
aq an re sensitive to economic conditions than rates for older teachers. T his a 
seems: reasonable in view of a possible slight accumulation of resources 


— older groups as ‘compared with younger ones, as well as perhaps) 


greater ‘sensitivity on the part ¢ of older groups to declining 


In comparing t 


mic recovery as soon as did the rate for the “ree cca 
comparison of rates for the two groups, with certain indices wy economic — : 


= 


_ nditions during t the depression years, may be helpful a at this point. For 


pr resent purposes, total national income and total compensation on paid 
d as economic indices. The data appear in Table 4 
"TABLE 4. Conmpantson or Marriace Rates THE GENERAL AND = Ld 
= WomEN Teacusas wITH Economic Conpitions AS MEASURED 


Population | (In Billio Employees 


(From 2) Dollars) (Index Members) 


n 


The New York Times, Sunday January 1939, 


t satite shows that the low in marriage rate for ‘the total f popu ation 


és 
; and the low in national i income came in the same ne year—1932, and that the oe 


low: for teachers and the low for cc compensation of employ ees in the 
same year—19335 but that the low air of compared items 


= 
— 
— 
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tand- 7 
a able i in 1 the ¢ case > of teachers, where salary schedules are agreed upon | at a 
ns! 
e 


co 
the date of adi work. T he data for aunecings rate in the total egal 


tion do not cover a sufficient number of recent years to indicate whether — 
there may have been a full i in rate after catching up from ‘mar- 


oe riage shortage, as was earli 


recovery account for the recession in acid marriage rate in 1936. 


Depression, Marriage Rate, and Average Age of Teachers. The foregoing 


comments regarding depression in relation to marriage - rate, suggests that = 
with | a \ decline ‘during periods of e economic nic adversity it in | teacher — 
g 

nen teachers. The data of Table 5 bear on this point. 


TABLE 5. Economic Depression AND AGE CHANGE. Amono SincLe WomEN TEACHERS 


* 

25-3 
16.6 


and 


if 


one moves across the table f from left to right, , there is a noticeable - 
- decline ‘from 1932 to 1937 in the percentage which teachers under 30 years 
of age constitute of. the entire teaching group. _ All three groups 30 years © 


old and over show a corresponding i increase. Pe! 


average age o of teachers. An increased amount 
training before entering ‘the profession means persons are normally 


older when they begin teaching than is is true where only meager training” 
is required. Moreover, adverse economic mean that 


a also be a a ‘a significant factor j in increasing average age a ‘teacher, since tenure 


a: tends to o reduce teacher turnover and the coming in of new teachers. Married | 
women continuing to teach would raise the average 5 age among nm 


teachers by reducing the new entries into the field. 


1 


rap 
| 
tha 
| 
im: 


AGE RATE AMONG W OMEN TEACHERS 


= gl Various questions could be raised concerning t the social and pedegegical 

sign nificance of an increased average age among ‘teachers, depending on Es. 
_ whether the increase results from an accumulation of old teachers, or from ie, 


a larger | percentage in the middle age groups in comparison with the younger | = 
groups. _ A nonpedagogical question relates to the possibility of younger 

: people > securing jobs and, accordingly, to the social distribution of available — 
emp! oyment. In the past, , this question has been 1 perhaps most pointedly 
raised i in | regard to to married women continuing t to teach. From : the pedagogi- , 
a standpoint, , older teachers might be better acquainted than younger ones “ae 
— with subject matter and the handling of pupils, although this is by no 


"means universal. on ‘the date as well as on the scope and 


ay nonschool a adjustments ‘of children 
youth, or to other aspects development of pupils. 
of age influence such as here noted suggest a possible depression 
significance of proposed retirement programs which is not wholly economic. P 
Summary. Certain summary statements may be in ee ere 


1. For native white teachers in the southern city studied, the m marriage — 

rate women years old was one half ¢ to five eighths a as high a a 


New ¥or state, exclusive of New York ‘City. Among the factors making 


for a lower rate among t the teachers than among the compared group are: — 
ed ducational r requirements; hopes and ambitions regarding so social status; and 7 


board rule requiring resignation upon marriage. 
ee With i increasing age, less difference 2 appeared in marriage ae among 


achers in comparison with the general population. At 40 
th 1e rate was ne teachers than for the general 


SWS 


r group seems 


an 


= 

that found by Notestein from 1910 census data among profess 
— 
5. Decline of marriage rates among | 
25% nportant in this connection 


Fay —-= 


_ FAMIL Y ATT ITUDES OF DENOMINA TIONAL 


COLLEGE UNIVERSIT ‘'Y STUDENTS, | 


Hood ( College, Frederick Maryland 
OGICAL and popular interest in the study of iaitiiten: 


sex, marriage, and family behavior goes on apparently aa 
' The continued of and to describe 
Sito 
‘and public « opinion analysts suggest ‘that our culture does not have a mor 
“sensitive barometer than the mores, folkways, and values relating to sex, 4 
and that investigation in this field may furnish clues to cultural change. aa 
-— ze he present paper reports a portion of a study which, like numerous 
others i in this field, utilized data obtained from college students, but which 
allowed ¢ certain types | es of comparisons not possible, so far a: as the writer 
__ knows, i in other studies. A study of college and u1 university - students’ ideals aa 


a of marriage and family life was first made in 1929 as a part of a larger study a 
= of population mobility . A questionnaire, the pertinent portions of which are 


herewith given,” was presented to the entire student body of each of two | 


” ‘small denominational colleges (one Presbyterian and o one Methodist Epis- 

<copal) i in lowa and to. some two hundred students in the sociology « classes 
ty of Iowa. In 1936, those phases of the study here reported — 

ated the student groups currently enrolled, 


ss-sectl presumably furnishing certain 


pre 


“a * Read, in part, before the Eastern Sociological Society, Asbury Park, New Jersey, : 
22, 1939. For assistance in gathering data, the author thanks Clyde W. Hart, University of 
Iowa; Fred J. Hinkhouse, Parsons College; and Charles N. Burrows, Simpson College. — es 
ee 1 Among the most recent studies reported are: : Theodore Newcomb, ‘ ‘Recent Changes i in 
a _ Attitudes Toward Sex and Marriage,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Oct. 1937, 659-667; Joseph K. 
—., “Changing Values i in Sex and Family Relations,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Oct. 1937, 717- Z ; 
726; William S. Bernard, “Student Attitudes on Marriage and the Family,” Amer. Sociol. 
; re 1938, 354-361; R. E. Baber, * Some Mate Selection Standards of College Students 
and Their Parents,” ¥. Soc. Hyg., March 1936, 115-125; Henry F. Pringle, ““What Do the 
Women of America Think?” Ladies’ Home F., Feb. 1938, ¢¢ seg.; R. S. and H. M. Lynd, 
Middletown in Transition, chap. 4s New York, 1937; and Dorothy Dunbar — oll 
Florence Haxton Britten, Youth and Sex, New York, 1938. sia 
_ When circumstances permit, do you intend to mary? (Answer yes or no.) . COREE 
i _Underscore the number of sons and daughters that you think would mate an ideal family 
with reepect to size at the present 
you are to marriage fill out table the importance 
you attach to the qualities ofa ‘Prospective mate. For example, if you consider honesty the 


4 
Unive 
| 
Ay 
| 
| 
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FAMILY A ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. 
dese to the degree and direction of social change both on the college ca campus ee 


The analysis of data made posible ‘three comparison: 


Number t Unmar- 


to Marry ried Students to Marry 


University men 
College women 535° 489 93-14 
‘University wome 94 | go. 3 | 


college surveyed in original st 


arria than do students; (2) women, 
rs » look k upon marriage n more favorably 


Ability: to make a good impression 
Abstinence from use of liquor 


Mutual intellectual Mutual intellectual inter a 
Mutual recreational i interests 
Natural mental ability Natural mental ability 
Personal a P. an 
ppearance ersonal appearance 


Reo., Apel 1938, 175-182, seems to state the methodological implications 
i a a ‘throughout: this study, when he says, in effect, that what the so-called attitude studies have 


actually done is not to to measure attitudes, but rather ‘to indicate | the subjects’ 


| — 

' 
he 


uestion that may is W whether may 


in spite ‘of the increased financial insecurity implied ir in 1 marriage f for — 
balancing the satisfactions ¢ of marriage against i its disadvantages. Another __ 
possibility is, of course, that people who 1929 looked reluctantly on 
arriage may by 1936 have been succeeded by a group who recognize — | 
—" ease with which pramitencs ties may be broken if they Prove too .- 


com 
ann | 


Num- N - | Av. per ‘Num- 
Student] ber Student | ber tudent 


College men, “192 9 | 


University man, 1929 
Total men, 1929 
College womeh, 192 
University women, 192 
Total women, 1999 
College men, 1936 
University men, 
"Total men, 3906 
women, 1936 
University women, 135 


- 


q 


wa 


Table 2 somewhat gr greater desire for children among 
university than among college students; (2) that men desire somewhat 
larger | families than do women, though the differences would seem in general 
‘to have decreased since 1929; (3) that 1 male offspring is preferable t to 
especially among. prospective fathers; (4) that if the desires. expressed 
actually eventuate, a further decline in the birth rate is portended. 
oe It is probable that the middle class attitude of sacrifice of family (hough . 
not of marriage itself) in order to climb the economic ladder may character-_ 
o ize the college students ’ culture more than that of the university students. 


ome such ' ‘culture shock” explanation would seem at least t tenable i in the 
light of ‘the religious compulsions, almost certainly 1 more impelling in the 


college than i in n the university grouy would ‘presumably in 


direction of more offspring. 


< 
ay 


4 G) Grom to noticeable increase among 
students, but particularly among women, in the percentage of those vad 
ognizant of the values of family life, women seeing in 7 
mar 
= 
J 
ol 
| 3-08 | 137 | T 
| 3.04 | 225 | by t 
- 
gre. 
gs 
Be: 


he not the popular | belief i in 


“percent male offspring, and, 59 percent, and ‘the 


' omen, int 29, $1 percent and, in 1 36, 5: 2 ercent. “lesa a 


he expressed desires with regard to ideal family size portend, at 

in the case of the m men, a continued decline i in n the birth r: rate. T the number of | 


children 3.20 per man in 1929, but only 3.03 in 1936, 
p suggesting that, should these desires become actualities, 1000 men of the 


college generation will father only 3030 children, a ‘as compared to 


¢ children fathered -d by 1000 of the 1929 college generation. 
marked decline. brings. number of children desired by men down to 
approximately the s same e number desired by women,—an average of 3. a 


3.00 respectively. ‘It seems very possible that the -philoprogenitive 
econ 


urge in the male is giving way to omic nec essity. 


a wo other ‘observations from the study also Presage a continned decline 


‘the 1929, only .96 percent of all students intending to to 
a desire for a childless marriage; in in 193 6, 1 1.67 | — 
2. (2) The distribution of the ‘students indicating | 
the: number “of children desired was, in 1929, defi initely bimodal; 3o. 98 


percent expressed a desire for two children a and 33.11 | percent expressed a. = 


desire for four children. (Those expressing a a desire for three children con- 

stituted 24. 67 percent.) In 1936, however, the mode | was two children, - 


s 98 percent of the students apne a desire for a family of t this size. 


A desire for three children was e pressed by 29.66 percent of the students, . 
and a desire for four children was expressed by 27.99. T - <a tow ardthe 


two-child family as as the mo da size becomes evident. 
“= here are, ine addition, some interesting observations | concerning the 
_ “size-sex x patterns” of the families favored by the men and those favored _ 


by the we women ‘students. The 1936 figures will suffice for illustration. The 


two sons-one daughter | combination was favored by 34.95 percent of 


men students, the one son-one di daughter combination by 27.35 percent, and P . 
the two sons-two daughters | combination by 20. 0.66 percent. Th he most — 

popular combination among the women, on the other hand, Was one son- 


pak, 


es one ne daughter, » 36. 24 percent favoring this “ size-sex Pattern. 


ak: he two sons- 


a two daughters combination was favored by ; 33. nt of the wo Be 


but the two sons-one daughter combination was favored by 
percent. Women (69. 65 ‘percent: of the: total) are seen to favor families 
i evenly divided as to sex, but the > strong desire among the men \ for male 
_ offspring accounts for so considerable a preference on their part for the 


_ two sons-one daughter | pattern as to make it the modal combination. me ae 
might be expected, furthermore, very few students favored a pattern con- a 
‘sisting of more than sons, and of those who did, the great ma- 


| 
— 
> fete | 
& 
— 
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ie BY University MEN, 1929 AND 1936 © 


Disposition 
Education 
Honesty 

Mutual intellec. ints. 

_ | Personal 

Beauty 

‘Ability to keep 

Ability to impress socially 

Natural mental ability 


Disposition 

Mutual ints. 
Personal appearance 
Natural mental ability 
Ambition 


| 


| 
F 


I 

I 

3 

4 

8 

19 


Sex purity 

Mutual t ints. 

Ability to socially 
Sex attraction Sex attraction 
Mutual recreational ints. Ability to keep 
Willingness to rear family | | Willingness to rear family’ ‘= 
Abstinence from liquor 16 | Religious attitude 
Religious ; attitude ade Prominence 
Wealth ~ -73 | | Family connections 
Prominence 6.73 | 18 | Abstinence from liqu 

Abstinence from tobacco / .64 | 21 | Abstinence from tobacco 


Sum of the ranks for each tr 
Sum of the ranks for all traits 
ures may be as distances. 
The tables present not only the series of ranks ee 3, 4, etc.), but also what may be 


= ow a called a Percentage-Rank Index. The series ranking was obtained by allotting first place to bi 


Ve — that trait which received the lowest sum of the individual ranks as given by each student oe 
_ answering the questionnaire, second place to that trait which received the next lowest sum, x 
and so on. The Percentage-Rank Index was obtained by calculating the ratio between the e 
sum of the ranks for each trait and the sum of the ranks for all the traits. Thus, in the case _ = 
a... the university men in 1929, health received the lowest number of points, 643, and ee 
ranked first. The total points received by the twenty-one traits was 27,775. The Percentage- 
Rank Index of health was, therefore, 2.31, i.e., 643/27,775 100. The usefulness of such 
figures lies not in their being measures of attitude itself or of the evaluation of the trait in- we fe 
volved, but in the fact that the differences between the indices may be regarded as distances ee | 
showing the margin by which the various traits acquired the series ranks they hold. The Per- 
-Rank Indices placed in order also give a better er on of the agreement 3 among  . ay 
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1. College and University Differences: Ale: Among both college and u uni- a 
disposition, honesty, and education were so consist- 


ently: ranked at the top that they | may | be thought o of as a cluster of mini- 


‘mum ‘requirements for a prospective mate. Mutual | intellectual ‘interests 


belong in this same category for u university men, and college men ha’ ve 
markedly increased evaluation: of both ‘mutual i interests 
, Peacentact- Rank anp Comparative RANK OF Mate Traits 
Dgstrep By Cottece Men, 1929 AND 


Honesty 
Honesty 

Education 


Natural mental ability 


appe 


Personal appearance 
Ambition 


Religious attitude 
Natural mental — 
Mutual intellect. ints. _ 
Ability to keep house oe 5.00 | 12 | Ability to keep house 
Abstinence from liquor «| Mutual recreational i ints. 
Willingness to rear family | Beauty 

Mutual recreational ints. | Ability to impress socially 

_ Abstinence from tobacco | 15 | Abstinence from tobacco 
Sex attraction ; 17 | Willingness to rear famil; 
Ability to impress socially | 6.08 18 Sexattraction 
Family connections ‘6.70 19 | Family connections 


views 


Ad 


rankings accorded sex purity religious attitude very strongly 
tr adition al values. The same is true, ‘thou gh probably to a 


more conservative than university m men at all these points their attitudes 


university, but also of the constituencies of the two types of institutio 

a College men deemed sex purity a a sufficiently desirable trait to » place it, i 
a 1929, in the cluster of minimum requirements just mentioned. : 
Sex attraction, on the r ha wd was rated 


= univ than by 


=<, 


— 
— 
| 
—— 
— 
—— 
— 
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interesting inverse relationship between the valuation of sex purity and 


of sex reflects th the recognized pralistic 
attitude of our culture concerning s sex x matters; | the more worth i is 


tion 


1929 (105 Women) 


Disposition 3-29 | 6 | Mutual intellect. ints. 
Natural mental ability 3.29 | 6 Ability i in business 
Ability i in business 
Mutual intellect. ints. 
Sex purity 
Mutual recreational ints. | 5. me Ability to impress cond 
Abstinence from liquor Sex 
Family connections =| 5.64 | | Religious attitude — 
‘Ability to impress so socially 
rominence 6.20 | 
Sex attraction 64 | 18 | W ealth 
Willingness to rear family. 6.83 | 19 | Prominence 
_| Abstinence from tobacco | 8.33 | 21° Abstinence from a 


7 
contrast to this ‘group of traditional v virtues, group 
as Raton appearance, beauty, and ability t to ‘o make : a good social i impres- k 


ion (sex. attraction n might well be included here also), ¥ which indicate one S 
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The difference i in the rating groups of of traits i is s probably indica 
- tive of the primary group an 


erize in general the denominational college and the university respective 

The college campus suggests the small town, the seat of traditional mores, 
more or less complete knowledge by each inhabitant of all the other = 
personal evaluations in terms ‘of fundamental attitudes. 


_ The university campus, on ‘the other hand, suggests the urban community, 


with 
5. PerceNTAGE-RANK AND CoMPARATIVE RANK OF MaTE Traits = 
| 
1 re 9 I 
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| 
| 8 | 18 
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"evaluations oy outward conventional s signs, i.e., appearance and n mann 


r re of the university, 


1 BY Women, 1 1929 . AND 1936 


4 Ambition 
Disposition 


Ability in business _ 
Natural mental 
Abstinence from — 

Mutual intellect. i ts. 


Ambition 

Disposition 

Education 

Ability in busin 

Religious attitude 


Mutual intellect. ints 
Personal appearance a 
Family connections . 
Mutual recreational ints. 
Willingness to rear family 
Ability to press socially 
Wealth 


Religious attitude 

Mutual recreational ints. 
Ability to impress socially 
Willingness to rear family 
Family connections 


Prominence 


Sex attraction 


_ these traits are valued to a certain extent, and are therefore ranked a aie 
higher by university than by college students. In general, however, they 


_ appear to be relatively unimportant fc for both groups, a fact that undoubt- 
el edly reflects the assumed democracy and equal ‘opportunity, - of America ee 


g The success pattern of our culture assumes that we “get. ahead” 


not by depending upon established | status of o our r families or of our 


our ar own abilities, initiative, personal F 
Mutual recreational interests rank appreciably higher at the univers! ss 

cae at the colleges; but ambition, housekeeping ability, yand willingness | to 


a a family | show nc no differences among the college and university men 
that would warrant as to their relative i importance. 


- 
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ide 
University Women. Among the ‘women 


of dents, as among the men, there seems to be a cluster of traits constituting 


the minimum of a prospective mate. In to health, 


- 


en recognized ambition as a very desirable trait, in 


living their demand for these basic qua 

verity 9 women showed no striking 

purity, religious: attitude, and abstinence f from. liquor and tobacco 


_ ranked definitely higher, and willingness to reara family was a bit more in 
demand, at the colleges. U niversity women made more d demand for intel- 


es qualities—mutual intellectual interests and natural mental ability. 7 
Lik ikewise, they consistently and noticeably favored the traits predisposing _ 


uae 


to successful social intercourse and a acquired ‘status—personal appearance, 

_abili ity to make a good social i | impression, handsomeness, and sex attraction 

—as well’ as s mutual recreational i interests. They: ranked wealth, prominence, = 


and family connections somewhat higher than did the college women. ~The 
inverse between the rankings of s sex purity and sex 
not 
though the correlation i is not § so pronounced. 


wi 3. Sex Differences. . Major sex x differences a inthe high ranking: 


gi iven ambition and ability in business by the women, and that | given sex i 
urity, sex attraction, personal appeara ance, and beauty by the | men. The 
pp ty by 
high male evaluation of sex purit in a pros ective mate indicates the — 
a persistence o of the double standard; and the high male evaluation of sex. 


attraction n, personal appearance, beauty indicates the ornamental role 
for \ women, in contrast to the utilitarian role for: men, current in our « “<a 


Ww omen demanded somewhat more ‘in way of 
mental tas and that class of traits- —w alth, prominence, and family 
_ connections—which pertain to establishe d status. Each of these, it may be | 
noted, is a trait which can call forth a certain degree of respect on the part bet 


ofa wife for her husband. Since ‘it is undoubtedly culturally 1 more : appro- = 
priate e for men to marry beneath their social ‘status than for w women to do 7 
80, such traits loom relatively large in the estimation of women. A man ’s Fe 
stock in trade in competitive mate-seeking consists of those traits that = 

re 


ane eflect his status already acquired or his ability to succeed by his own efforts —s 


= 


g 


(ambition, business ability, etc. ); while a woman ’s stock | in trade consists 


of her personally attractive ‘qualities: (beauty, sex attraction, etc. which 
ire - thought to be independent of established status. A man tends to ) think: 
he can * “succeed” without the advantages which established status confers; : 
a woman generally “succeeds” in her own eyes when she has captured a 


snd, in th the her husband, she arouses the envy of his 
= 


social 
degre 


pecte 


positi 
tellec 


| 
| 
| 
appro 

who. 
cat 
— = 
| = 
— oh. act 
| to the 

2 the m 

 wome 

 certai 


“thet pucrqumnee behavior by men, so pronounced that it endangers the 


as work and success role of the male, is wi ned upon, but that men have 


approved the wife s defined role as the p of a tranquil refuge from 


the strenuous affairs of | life. The given mutual recreational 
interests by w women may possibly r mean a bid for more equality i in the world 
men, since, in the past, a great many of men’s women’s amusements 
have shown little « overlapping; or possibly it means a recognition ‘that 
/—— marital hay happiness might more easily be achieved by p paying attention to 


time mates s might spend together (leisure) to the time they 
necessarily spend apart (work). 

n were relatively more insistent than men from 

or (though not from tobacco), and upon re religious attitude and willing- 


ness to rear a 1 family. The indications. are - that traditional forces still a 
pers 0 on the denominational college campus sufficiently | to subject the 
girl to > considerable disapproval. ‘Tes might be supposed that 
abstinence from liquor would rank higher, especially among the men, than — 


it actually does. Very probably, however, the use of liquor by their pros- 


- pective wives had not, at least in 1929, , occurred to most men students as as. a 
a matter they might actually have to | face. ‘Women had been conditioned 


to ) the idea of t the drinking man, , and would probably try to avoid anything 

suggesting the “drunken” husband” social type. The drinking wife as 

social t type, on the other hand, has not yet | been | culturally defined to a 


degree sufficient to impress men with the threat of her presence. ‘The ex- 
pected college-university differences do apparently « obtain. 
Changes Between 1929 and 1936. In general, the top places in both 
‘years were held by health, honesty, disposition, education, mutual intel- 
ctual and, in the case of t he 
1929 to 1936." The 


recreational interests ory 


"The t ex e, on 

shave: suffered a decided shame. College ‘students, ago and 
anked sex purity in 1936 at just about the point where university 
ranked i it in 1929; and though college men were s still more insistent | 


= 


. 
— 
7 
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in some attitudinal matters lags only a en years behind the university.5 x 
oe. = attraction was devalued slightly by the men, but was raised in veloc ci ; 
tle by the women. It is is probable 1 that by 1936 men h had more or less" 
solved the problem of ‘evaluating sex attraction, (whereas they were. still, 


least at the colleges, in a state of confusion regarding the evaluation of 
ee drinking by women). Wom omen, however, much m more hampered i in n throwing — 


Za moral taboos, are still in. ‘process: of evi evaluating sex attraction, but are | 
spite of certain variations, it is probably safe to make the generaliza- 

tion that the other traits reflecting personal and social attractiveness were 


somewhat n more e favored i ‘in in 1936 than in 1929, 2 , and that. the traits indicative e 
y 


of established status were somewhat less favored. F lousekeeping ability a 
_ was devalued by the men, while the corresponding trait, , ability in business, — 
_was raised in value by the women. Willingness to rear a family was defi. 


a devalued by the men, a_ corroborates their 


desires for, fewer children. 


4 ~ Social changes, particularly those having to do with the mores and with 

“conservative attitudes, are probably 1 more ‘significant than might at first 


d. The acceptance, even in slight degree, , of attitudes formerly © 


cepta 
ed edi capable of producing marked repercussions in the larger culture. f ae 


= e following trends n oticeable to a greater or lesser degree i in this study 
are ¢ of precisely this nature: a growing indifference to sex purity; 5a —— 
in ‘religious interest; the lifting of taboos among women on sex attraction; 
the unsettled, confused point of view with regard to the use of aoe © 


os omen; a devaluation by men of the housekeeping role of womer 


ssed desire for fewer children on the part of a class which is 


of the of contraception and therefore is in a ver 


3 rhe fact that a us attitude was, in the present study 
versity y students between 1929 and 1936 and markedly the 
— may fi furnish corroborative evidence. See R. 5S. and H. M. Lynd, op. cit., chap. 8. 
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r-YOUT TH CONF 


T Is in sociological terms that his paper r attempts to frame and solve 
— the sole ¢ question with which it deals, namely: W hy does contemp porary 


of our give us one. vot 
demic filial friction in human history? 


Or answer to this question makes use of constants and variables, the _ 
a, being the universal factors i in the parent- -youth relation, ‘the vari- 


ables being the factors which differ from one society ‘to another. Though 
attention, in explaining the parent- youth relations ofa given milieu, 
is s focused « on the variables, one cannot Lanes the action 1 of the vari- 


dag social the time- interval between | 
a mere moment in the life of a social system, become sean peengd  . 
cant, , thereby creating 


ie evitably, under such a condition, , youth i is reared i in a a milieu different So 
a: of the parents; hence the parents become old- fashioned, youth re-— 
-_bellious, and clashes occur which, i in the closely confined circle of the im 


mediate family, generate sharp emotion. 
Presented to the American Sociological Society, Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1939. 
ae 1 In the absence of statistical evidence, exaggeration of the conflict is easily possible, and ey 
two: able students have warned against it. E. B. Reuter, “The Sociology of Adolescence,” and eA : 
Jessie R. ‘Social Distance in Adolescent Relationships,” both in Amer. F. Sociol., 
November 19375 43? 415- 16, 437. Yet sufficient nonquantitative evidence lies at hand in the 
form of personal, experience, the outpour of literature on adolescent problems, and the historical 7 areas 
a anthropological accounts of contrasting societies to justify the conclusion that in compari- _ 
a son with other cultures ours exhibits an exceptional amount of such conflict. If this paper ee: 
a 


seems to stress conflict, it is simply | because we are wn ‘than 
* Cf. Nathan Miller, The Child in Primitive Soceity, New Miriam an W: aters, 
“The Adolescent Girl Among Primitive Peoples,” 7. Relig. Psychol, 1913, 6: 375 
7: 120 (1914); Margaret Mead, in Samoa, New York, 1928 and “Adoles- 


the structural and functic The first important variable is th ontrast 
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Th hat rapidity of change 1 isa significant » variable can be demonstrated by | 

three lines of evidence: a comparison of stable and nonstable societies fa tot 
consideration of immigrant families; and an analysis of exper 
~ epochs. If, for ‘example, the conflict i is sharper i in the immigrant aad, a becat 

this: can be due to. one thing only, that oe immigrant family eo 


any type of family in a given 
. persng ‘Similarly, a revolution (an abrupt form of societal alteration), , by 


“concentrating g great change i in a | short ‘span, catapults ‘the younger r genera-_ 
_ tion into power—a generation which has absorbed and pushed 1 the new 
ideas, acquired the habit of force, anc 


hangovers from the old regime, its parents. 


Birth- Cycle,  Decelerating Socialization, and Parent-Child Differences. 


Nt however, that rapid social change would have 1 no power ‘to produce 


conflict were it not for two universal factors: first, the: family’ s duration; 


and second, the decelerating rate of socialization in the development 7 


personality. “A family” is not a static entity but a process in time, a engl 
ordinarily so » brief compared with historical time that it is unimportant, _ 


_ bu it which, when history is “full” (i.e., marked | by rapid s« social change), 
i ‘strongly influences the ¢ mutual ac adjustment of the e generations. This “ “span’ one 
‘is basically the birth-cy ycle—the length of time pees Oe: birth of on one 


= and his procreation: of another. It is biological a 
rn) would, however, have no effect in producing parent-youth conflict, even 
“with s social re. if j it were not for: the Nerina | fact, intimately related 


= and'to 
factors (the cum of social one rience). effect is to 


‘major s socialization, subsequent periods of socialization being subsidiary. . 

Given 1 these constant features, rapid : social change creates conflict i 
cause to the intrinsic (universal, inescapable) differences between f — 


and children it adds an extrinsic (variable) difference derived from the ac 
7 quisition, at the same stage of life, of differential cultural content by each — 
successive generation. Not only are parent and child, at any given ameet, = 


make the birth-cycle interval, which is the period of youth, the time of 


in different st stages o of development, but th the content which the parent ac- 
cer quired at the st stage ' where the child now is, , was a sa different content from that 


a which the child is now acquiring. Since the parent is , supposed to socialize 


the child, he tends to but now inappropriate content 


Partially done by Mead ont Va an Waters in works cited 

Generations in Contemporary Europe from V ersailles to Munich,” Vital Speeches of the Day, 


August 1, 1939, 5: 623-28. Parents in these countries are > to be obeyed only so ong as they pro- 
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because, 
to the of growth, ry basic orientation was formed by the 
ian of his own 1 childhood. } He cz cannot ‘ “modernize” ‘his point — f 


AT Dirrerent STAGES OF Lire* 


BY 


i Because the bi birth. cycle interval persists throughout their conjoint life, parent and child © 
ate e always at a different stage of development and their relations are alwa ays therefore poten- 


4 tially subject to conflict. E.g., when the parent is at stage D, the child is at stage B. But social 


_ have the same cultural content. In a gf deem. society, ‘they do not, yet the parent tries to F ‘ 
apply the content of 4, B, C, etc., to the corresponding stages in the child’s development, _ 
— B’, C’, etc., which supposedly and actually have a different content. Thus, a constant (the sy . 
g cycle) and a variable (social change) combine to produce parent- youth conflict. aia 
_ Though the birth- cycle remains absolutely the same, it does not remain relatively the | 
same, because it occupies, as time goes on, a successively smaller percentage of the total time a 
_ lived. Furthermore, because of the decelerating rate of socialization, the difference in the total _ 
amount of cultural content as between parent and child becomes less pronounced. After the ee 
n, Which explai 


a ‘minimum of conflict is achieved after that stage. 


Although, in the birth-cycle gap parent and 
2 ical time constitutes the basic point of disparity, the actual sequences, and 
hence the actual differences significant for us, are 
social, and | sociological—each with an n acceleration of 1 its own within, but 


bs some > degree independent of, ‘sidereal time, and each containing a diver r- 
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gence between p parent and child which must be into’ account | in 


Physiological Differences. Though the disparity in age r 
mains constant through | life, the precise physiological differences 
parent ar and offspring vary radically from one period to another. he or- 
- ganic contrasts between | parent and infant, for example, are far different 3 
from those between and adolescent. Yet whatever the period, 
organic differences produce contrasts (as between young and old) in 
desires which, at least in ph are organically determined. Thus, at the 


— 


time of adolescence ce the contrast i is between an organism which | is just reach- 


“ing its full p powers a sand one which i losing them. The phy need 


Bese differences to be discussed, they form a a constant factor present in a | 


“every community, and therefore cannot in themselves explain the peculiar 


heightening of parent-youth conflict in our culture. 


__ The fact is that most societies avoid the potential clash of old ik young 
by using sociological position as as a neutralizing. agent. ’ They assign definite 


and separate | positions to ‘persons of different ages, “thereby eliminating 


competiti n between them for the same Position and avoiding the competi- 


tive emotions of jealousy and envy. Also, since the expected behavior of old ns 


and young thus made complementary rather than identical, the 
- formance of cooperative functions as accomplished by different but — 


ally 1 related activities suited to the disparate organic needs of each , with | 
coercion to > behave i in a manner r unsuited to one’s organic age. ‘In our “cul 
ture, where most positions are theoretically | based « on accomplishment rather os 


than age, interage competition arises, superior organic propensities lead to | 
a high evaluation of youth (the so-called “‘accent on youth”), a dispropor- bx. 


= mc of opportunity for youth manifests its elf and — 


nd in young, fe fear and envy, in the old. 


as ticity | to senile ‘rigidity, ; and of his * 
cultural and social development), when taken with rapid social 
’ change and other conditions of our society, tends to produce certain differ- <s 


aN ences of orientation b between parent and youth, Though lack of space n makes 
it impossible to discuss all of these ramifications, we shall | attempt to de- 


- jineate at least one one sector of ‘difference: in terms of the conflict between 


adult realism (or pragmatism) | and youthful idealism. 
* i hough both youth and age claim to see the truth, the old are more con- 
_servatively, realistic than the young, because on | the one hand they take r 


ip 
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ideals and: on take what may be called 

a) “operating: ideals, if not more seriously, at least more for granted. T hus, 
_ middle- -aged people : notoriously forget the poetic ideals ofa new social order — 


which they cherished when young. In their place, they put t simply the work- — 


‘ing ideals current in the s society. There i is, in short, a persistent tenden 


for the ideology of a person as he grows older to gravitate more and more> | 
ward the status quo ideology, unless other facts (such as a us a social crisis 


hy pnotic suggestion) i intervene. c With advancing age, he becomes less and 
te bothered by inconsistencies in ideals. He tends to judge ideals according — 
to whether they a are 2 widespread and hence effective in ‘thinking about prac- 


» 


-al life, not according to whether they are logically consistent. Further- : 
, he gradually ceases to bother about the untruth of his ideals, in the 
ense of their failure to correspond to reality. He | assumes through — 
abit they do not perfectly, 


| 
& 


people: accept it rather than how completely it i is , mirrored i in 


hav’ Thus, we call him, as he | approaches middle age, a 
The young, however, are idealists, partly because they take working” 
2 ideals literally ; and partly becasue they acquire 1 ideals not fully operative in in . 
the social ‘organization. Those i in 1 authority over children are obligated « as a 


‘Tequitement of their s status to inclucate as a part. rt of the official Ieulture 


means as for a part « of which is to >“pro- 
tect” ’ children). people little ballast for 
acquired 


the fact that young nt possess keen reasoning ability. T he mind, er = 


works as well at sixteen as at six.‘ Such 


© When discussing a youthful ideal, however, the older person is quick to take a renner a 
i advantage by pointing out not only that this ideal affronts the aspirations of the i 
but that it also fails to correspond to human behavior either now or (by the lessons of history) 
ccurate article, “Fathers Are Liars,” Scribner's Magesine, 1934« 
e Evidence from mental growth data which point to a leveling off of the growth curve at _ 
ee. age 16. For charts and brief explanations, together with references, see F. K. ce 
worth, The Adolescent Period, Monographs of the Society for Research in Child a 
i Serial No. 16 (Washington, D.C., 1938), Figs. 16, 230, 232, 276,285,308. “ee 
Maturity of judgment is of course another matter. e are speaking only of 
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uth is likely to take action - 


nconsisten 
- ideals, such action assuming on 
; 4 religious withdrawal to the militant ‘support of some Utopian scheme— but 


2 _ in any case consisting essentially i in serious allegiance to one or more of the 


moral systems present in the culture.® 


cies or force actual conduct into line with 


e of several typical adolescent f forms—from 


nsis 
es designed to remove inca 


is 


“A different, Poet later reaction: to disillusionment 1 is the cy nical or 


crave anyway. It might be mistaken for genuine realism if it were ‘not a 
two first 1 is the strain behind the “don’t care” 


a 


q 


che 
‘The t true realist s sees the i 1¢ inconsistency and untruth, but without — 


_ he uses either ideals or r reality whenever i it suits his purpose. bre second is 


disappearance of the cynical attitude. Increased e ence usu- 
scent that overt cynicism is unpopular an unwork. 


or to corre espond 


group," 

group unity possible. Soon, the cynic finds bound 
up with some group having a system of working ideals, and becomes merely > 
_ another conformist, cynical only abo about the beliefs of other groups. me Sen 

*An iHustration of yc youthtal reformism was afforded by the Laval | Univ ersity who 
de cided to “do something about” Prostitution in the city | of Quebec. They broke into eight 
houses i in succession one night, ‘ } upon the buttocks, upset beds pand 

and otherwise | proved their collegiate ' virtue . ” They ended by “shoving the few remaining 
out of doors into the cold autumn Time, October 19, 1936. 


te culture is the sole factor. Because of other factors, concrete situations may be quite eu 
_ different. When, for example, a person is specifically trained i in certain rigid, other-worldly, 
or impractical ideals, he may grow increasingly fanatical with the years rather than realistic, 
ae while his offspring, because of association with less fanatical persons, may be more pragmatic 
a ae than he. The variation in group norms within a society produces persons who, whatever <= - 
- orientation inside the group, remain more idealistic than the average outsider, while their “ 
Se may, with outside contacts, become more pragmatic. Even within a group, however,a 
Person s situation may be such as to drive him beyond the everyday realities of that group, — 

_ while his children remain undisturbed. Such situations largely explain the personal crises that _ 
may alter one’s orientation. The analysis, overly brief and mainly illustrative, therefore repre- =i) 
sents a certain degree of abstraction. The reader should realize, moreover, that the terms * “real- Le os 

istic” and “idealistic” are chosen merely for convenience in trying to convey the idea, not = 
any evaluative judgments which they may happen to connote. The terms are not used in any _ 
- technical epistemological sense, but simply i in the way made plain by the context. Above all, 
iti is not implied that ideals are “ “unreal.” ” The ways in which they are “real” and * ‘unreal” : to 


game 
= 

a do not fit reality, then why not dismiss them as worthless: nicsm 
ey 
= 
|) 
ree 
tera 
@ 
| 
|) 
aves 
statin 
| 
~_—icnatur 
“Observer and actor are COmpicx indeed. See I. Parsons, Structure of Social Action, 39°, 
— York, 1937, and V. Pareto, The Mind and Society, 111: 1300-1304, New York, 1935. | 


or PARENT-YOUTH CONFLICT 


Ww hile the germ of hie contrast between youthful idealism and adult 
‘realism n may spring g from the universal logic of personality eens 


receives i in our culture a peculiar exaggeration. Social change, edly, 
a and specialization (by compartmentalizing different aspect of life) segregate 


a ideals from fact and throw together incompatible ideologies while at the 


same 


ith a variegated system of achieved vertical 
‘years o of formal which separate youth from adulthood, ‘theory 
from Practice, ‘school from life. Insofar, then, | as youth's ‘zeal 


_ enmeshed i in different social contexts and possessed of different outlooks. 


~The ‘much. publicized critical attitude of youth toward established ways, e 


exa mple, AS part tly a matter of being on t on the outside looking 1 in. The estab- = 


d_ways’ ’ under criticism are usually institutions tions (such a as property, 
a marriage, profession) which the adolescent has not yet entered. He looks Gee 
e = at them from the point of view of t the outsider (especially since they affect a i 


a him in ; ina restrictive manner), either failing to imagine himself finding satis 
faction i in such ‘patterns or else : feeling resentful that the old have in them ipa ey’ 
a vested interest from which he is excluded. 


_ Not only is there differential position, but also mutually differential pos 
tion, status being in many ways specific for and reciprocal between p: — 


and child. Some of these differences, , relating to t to the birth-cycle and | consti- 


_ tuting part of the family s structure, are universal. This is particularly true 
- of the super- and subordination summed up in the term parental authority. 


Since sociological differences between parent and child are inherent 
4 family organization, they constitute a universal factor potentially cz capable 7a i 


ie f producing confi conflict. Like the biolog ical diffe ferences, ences, however, they « do | not _ 
in | themselves proc produce such conflict. Inf fact, they may y help to avoid it. . To 


inderstand how our society brings to ‘expression the potentiality for con 
flict, indeed to deal realistically with the relation between the generations, _ 


we must do so not in  eowmapacae terms but 1 in terms of the - specific * “power 


— 
= verywhere partly distrib since social sta ; 
Be occupied during life. Western soc network of social positions successi 
ae 
: 


least i in | the familial type of ‘reproductive institution), the is 
considerable authority. Charged | by his social g group 


his the as well as the of 


as Wi 
and the surrounding ordinarily both, 


a in socialization, i is that i it is a case of authority v within: a primar 


Simmel has pointed out that authority is bearable for the subordinate “sil 


Se it touches only one aspect of life. Impersonal and objective, it pers 
| 


mits all other aspects to be free from its 's particularistic | dominance. This 
scape, however, is lacking i in parental authority, for since > the family in- 


= most aspects: of life, i its authority i is not t limited, specific, or imper- La 
sonal. W What, then, « can make this authority be bearable? Three factors $ asso- 


is socialized within the family, and therefore haowing abies else and bee 
‘ing utterly dependent, the authority of the parent is internalized, accepted; 
(2) the. family, Tike other primary “groups, implies identification, i in si such 
‘sense that one person understands and. responds en emphatically. to the senti- 
‘wi 
_ ments of the other, s so that t the harshness of authority i is ame clio 
(3) i in the intimate interaction of the primary group control 
a purely one-sided; there are too many ways in which the subo 
exert the pressure of his will. When, therefore, the family syst 
‘concern, parental authority, howeve er, inclusive, i is not felt as despotic. 
a) ae second thing to note about event authority i is that while i its duration 


oy ag is variable (lasting in some s¢ societie a few y ears and in others a lifetime), it = 


inevitably involves a change, a pr ressive readjustment, in the respective 


Vt 


the subordinated offspring. ‘Age is a a unique. basis. for social stratification. 
_ Unlike birth, ‘sex, , wealth, or occupation, it implies that the stratification is a 
7 ‘temporary, , that the person, if he lives a full life, will eventually traverse all a 
: oa the strata having it as a basis. Therefore, there is a peculiar ambivalence ae 
attached to this kind of differentiation, as well as a constant directional | | 
= i movement. On th the one hi hand, the young person, in the stage of of maximum pe 


ie 
roles, in ‘others at least a allowance for t the fact of maturity in 


ial 
‘socialization, is, so to into the social organizati ion. 1. His so. social 


before him, the older person is leaving behind, q 
_ other hand, has a future before him only in the. sense that the offs ring rep- Pz.’ 
for er example, are generally better than field slaves. 


is of a more impersonal or economic type. 


q 


=o 
= © 
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resents it. T is a disparity of interest, the y young 
his ‘thoughts upon a future which, once the first stages o of dependence 


are e passed, does n not include the parent, the old person placing his his hopes | 


- vicariously upon the ie young . This si situation, 1 , representing a a tendency in in every 


y a system of respect for the aged and - 


- society, is s avoided in ma in many places by 


— imaginary. projection of life beyond the g grave. In the absence of such | a 


te ancestral system, the role of ‘the aged is a tragic one. pices. i 


«Let us now take ‘up, point by point, the manner in which western ci a 
on has affected this s gemeinschaftliche and processual form — 


Conflicting } Norms. To > begin with, rapid change has, , as we saw, given 
young a different social content, so that they possess conflicting 
norms. . There is a lgss of mutual identification, , and the parent_will not ; 
atch u up” with the child’s point of view, "wonetite he is supposed to dom- ne 
iat rather than follow. More than thi: this, social complexity has confused 


s standards ¢ within the generations. Faced with ‘conflicting goals, parents 
become inconsistent and “confused their own minds in rearing their 


~ children. The children, for example, acquire an argument against discipline 


by being able to point to some family wherein discipline is less severe, 
he parent can retaliate by pointing to still other families wherein it is firm 


. The > acceptance of parental attitudes is less complete than formerly. 
“Competin g Authorities. We took it for granted, when discussing rapid 


ocial change, that youth acquires new new ideas, but we - did not ask how. a 


i truth i is that, in a specialized and complex culture, they learn from « compet- 
ing authorities, Today, for example, education is largely in the hands of =a 
professional specialists, some of whom, as college professors, ‘resemble the 


_ sophists of ancient Athens by virtue of their work of accumulating and pur- 
_veying knowledge, who consequently h have ideas in advance of the 


vanced ideas, they (and many other extrafamilial agencies, including youth’s _ 


ulace at large (i.e., the parents). By giving g the younger generation these ad- 


Little Explicit Institutionalization of Steps in Parental Authority. Our 


society provides little ‘explicit institutionalization of the progressive read- 


justments of of authority as between _parent and child. ‘We are intermediate | 
between the extreme of virtually permanent paren parental authority and 


ee of very early emancipation, because we encourage release in ae 
adolescence. Unfortunately, t this is a time of enhanced s sexual desire,sothat 


the p roblem of sex and ‘the of ‘emancipation 0 occur 


influences in socialization—but that, because and individualistic 
‘enterprise, they are competing authorities. Because they make a living by their work and are 


_ specialists in socialization, some authorities have a — advantage over parents who 
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if it were not for the fact that among us the ¢ éxact time 
- relinquished, ‘the exact amount, and the proper ceremonial behavior are 


not clearly defined. Ne Not only do di ferent groups and fa families. have con 


_ ing patterns, and new ‘situations s arise to which old definitions will not + 


a ply, but the different s spheres « of life (legal, economic, religious, intellectual) a 


donot synchronize, maturity in one sphere and immaturity in ‘in another. often | 
coexisting. | The readjustment | of between individuals is always: 
a ticklish | process, : and when it is a 
between pa 


ange of residence, is_ fraught with pier 
interest which only a a definite system of institutional | controls can neutral 
‘ize. The pa parents have a vital stake in 1 what | the offspring: will do. Because his" ar 


Na willing to relinquish their authority; yet, precisely because their own 
t status is socially identified wit wi fied with that of their offspring, they wish to insure 
 —— conduct on the latter’s part and are tempted to. 0 prolong their 
_ authority by m making the decisions themselves. In the absence of 1 ae 
tional prescriptions, the conflict of interest may lead to a struggle for power, — 
_ the parents fighting to keep ‘control in matters of importance to em 
_ Selves, the son or daughter clinging to personally indispensable far 


—~ 


ervices while seeking to evade the concomitant control. 
4. Concentration within the Small Family. Our family system j is peculiar 
a in that i it manifests a a 2 paradoxical combination of concentration and disper- 


n. On the one hand, the unusual smallness of the family unit makes fora _ 
ange of ‘feeling, waile on the other, the fact 


a “acquisition ‘of independence will free the parents of many obligations, they | 


ctors ‘structure. 
_ the feet! refers to that type of affection and antagonism “ae be- 
wen relatives, wfid the second to activities, it can be seen that the se 
_ dispersion). isolates and increases the intensity of the affectional lem 

= by sheering away common | activities al the extended cn WwW hereas o 


a 


pore within. only the immediate ge This makes them at once more 


4 
_instable vungrounded) and more intense. With 
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few individuals, ' nts are so important to the emotional life that complexes 


easily develop. his emotional intensity and situational 
the proability and | severity of conflict. 


tives | s within ‘the: effective kinship g group | ‘to o whom the child turns for affec a 

tion and aid, and many members of the younger generation in whom t the 


—_ havea a paternal i interest, there a appears to o be less intensity of emo- 


Open Competition for Socioeconomic Position. Our ei emphasis v upon 
dividual initiative and vertical mobility, in ‘contrast. to rural-stable 
gimes, means that 0 one’s s future occupation and destiny are determined more 
at adolescence than at birth, the adolescent himself (as well as the pare _. 


ioe some part in the decision. Before him spread a panorama of possible ,- 


ccupations and a avenues of advancement, all of them fraught with the | 


“uncertainties of competitive vicissitude. ‘The youth i is s ignorant + of most of. 
the facts. So is the parent, but less so. Both. attempt to collaborate on ae e 
ae future, but because of previously mentioned s sources of friction, the col- 

faberation is frequently stormy. They evaluate future possibilities differ- 


= and since the decision i is ‘uncertain | yet mapernant, a clash of wills re. 


-ascri 


because of a constellation of cultural conditions, 
s as an important bone of parent-youth contention. Our ‘morality, 4 


fooms as 
_ instance, demands both premarital chastity and postponement t of marriage, 


creating a long period of desperate e eagerness when | young ‘person bo 
ically at the peak of their s sexual capacity ar are e forbidden toe 


Margaret Mead, Social Organization of Manus, Bernice P. Bishop 
Bulletin 76, 1930. Large heterogeneous households gwd accustom the child to expect emo-— 


i ion of ea levirate, sororate, and — kinshi p no 


— 
— 
— 
— 
beforehand b ption, ich more of the choices of life were s 
on, where the possibilities. were settled 
ponsibilities be less urgent, P ilities were fewer and the re- 
Factor in the Behavior of Children in Fiji i 
of Children in Fijian Society,” Sociometry, (1939) 2 — 
> 


ae A tensions arise—ten: ns which adolescents try to relieve, and 


7 they will relieve, in some socially acceptable form. Such ten- 


: ae sions not only make the adolescent intractable and capricious, but create 
wa genuine conflict of interest between the two generations. The parent, with ee 
_‘Tespect to the child’ behavior, while the 


| 
bese it is not sex itself b but the way it is handled at cause P 
sex patterns were carefully, definitely, and uniformly geared 
in the structure, | would be no conf 


2 
he extraordinary preoccupation of modern parents with sex of 


their adolescent offspring is s easily understandable. First, our ka 
ered. The strength of the impulse w which it seeks to con sere 


"sequent stringency | of its ts rules, and the importance o eof reproductive i institu- 
tions for si society, make sex SO 


morally y important that. t being moral and 


og exually discreet are synonymous. Small wonder, then, that parents, charged Pre &§ 
with responsibility for their children and fearful of their own status inthe , [f- 
“ eyes of the moral community, are preoccupied with what their offspring will aS [ 
do in in this matter. Moreover, sex is intrinsically involved in in the family struc. 2 ie 


ture: and is therefore. of unusual significance to family members qua family 

members. Offspring and parent are not simply two persons who happen to © 

live together; they are two persons who happen to live together because il 


elati between the parents. Also, between parent and child there — a 
st shield and doubtless the unvoiced possibility of ‘violat- 


Bb. these u anconsciously intensifies the interest of ea ach in ry other’ $s sexual a 
conduct. In addition, since sexual t behavior i is connected with the o offspring’: S es 7 


f anew family of his own, it is naturally of concern to the f par- EY 
ent. Finally, these factors taken in combination with the delicacy of the 
:  eatliationia an relation, the emotional intensity within the small family, and ot 
erie eee a the confusion of sex standards, make it easy to explain the parental interest 
iy in adolescent sexuality. Yet because sex is a tabooed topic between ] pare ent 


and child, ‘ad parental co control 1 must | be indirect and devious, which creates 


Summary and Conchution. Our parent- -routh co conflict thus results from the 


interacti 

19 “Even am among the Trobrianders the pz parent is never the confidant 
in of sex.” Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Reproduction in Savage Society, 36 (note), 


London, 1927, Cf. the interesting article, “Intrusive Parents,’ The Commentator, 
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PARENT-¥ TH rH CONFLICT 


> (1) the basic age or ‘birth-cycle « differential between parent and child, 


a ® the decelerating rate of socialization with advancing age, and (3) th ie 
a? resulting intrinsic differences between old and young on the Physiological, 4 
psychosocial, and sociological 


Though these universal factors tend to produce conflict between Parent 
ee and child, whether or not they do so depends upon the variables. We have * ~ 
ed seen that the distinctive general features of o our society are responsible for 


oy our excessive parent-adolescent friction. Indeed, they are the same features : 
Be which are affecting all family relations. The delineation of these variables — = 
has not been systematic, because the scientific classification of whole socie- 


ties has not yet been accomplished; i it thas been difficult, i in view of the 
“interrelated character of societal traits, ‘to seize upon certain features and 


social structure; the of in the culture; and (4) the 
oo locity y of movement r (e. g., vertical mobility) within the s structure and its 
‘relation to the cultural values. 
faq Our rapid social change, for a has onnbels historical m meaning into 
te the family time-span, has thereby given the offspring a different social con- * ea 
tent from that which the parent acquired, and consequently has added to 
"existent intrinsic : differences | between parent an and d youth, a set 


of extrinsi ic ones which double the « chance of alienation. Moreover, 


effect. We have seen, instance, that they have the i 
tant relation of parental authority by confusing the | goals of child con- 


trol, setting competing g authorities, creating a small amil y s} tem, 
making: necessary certain. significant choices at the time of ad jolescence, 


and leading to ¢ an absence of definite institutional mechanisms to symbolize C 
ages wer. 
enforce the progressively changing stages of parental power. 
familistic, the emanci- 


pation f from parental authority being gradual and marked by definite in- 


- stitutionalized steps, with ne no great postponement ‘of marriage, sex taboo, or 


mpetition for status, parents and youth would n not be in conflict. 
“a _ Hence, the presence of parent- youth conflict in our civilization is one more _ 
Specific manifestation of the incompatibility between an urban-industrial-_ 


l system and the familial of P 


—— 
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ve 

|; 
: oF urther evidence of this incompatibility, see the writer's “Reproductive Institutions 
Band the Pressure for Population,” (Brit.) Sociol. Ree.; July 1937, 29: 289-306. at 
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bering the initial crudity of the data, ingenious mathematical manipulations — 


CHANGING PROBABILITY 
University of! Penn msyloania 
N MANY national statistical offices abroad, and i in some local. pny ae 
fercig in the United States, divorce data are often properly ‘classified 


¥ 
ong with marriage data | as vital statistics.’ In view of the fact that : 
Da States ranks first in its ne rate, and | recognizing t the — 


er 


tates. The reasons for this, and the reasons why one ‘of the first govern 
mental “economies” in 1932 was to cease collection of this most vital of i 


‘maa data (while fostering an immensity of other statistical al reports), Mare 
& 


would be interesting t to search out. ‘The intermittent and scanty federal ral 7 
reports create a need which locally ‘gathered « data cannot ‘fill;? and remem-— cote 


aa 


be exercise in gy mnastice, ifn not a 


to} years of duration of marriage, , cautioned: | 
. show what proportion of the total numb orced 
~ would be divorced i in each year of married life as a result of present conditions oo 
_ conditions prevailing at a particular time . .... the table as a whole would seem to AY, 
"indicate that thus far the distribution of divorces by duration of marriage has not 
undergone any very marked change... . reaches its maximum in the fifth year of | 
“married that is, after the “marriage has has endured four years. be 


a There some suggestion ote refs a segietration area marriage 
a4 - divorce data, but it has not been adequately conceived or acted upon. See the U.S. Census 
reports, Marriage and Divorce, 1916, 5-7, and 1922, 3; W. F. Willcox, Introduction to the Vital 
| Statistics of the United States, 1900 to 1930, 1, 6, 15-16, Washington, D.C., 1933; Government — 
30, Social Sci. Res. Council, Bull. 


Statistical Bulletins: of Divorce in 50 Years,” 
Trend of Divorce Since 1929,’ 19365 E.R. Big Trend and of 
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| e rrecessary techniques have been suggested. As ear as 
= 
i 
th ave 
ssame 
Banal; 
andr 
tion) 
i 
Marriage and Divorce in Recent Years,” 4nn. Amer. Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., November 
6; S. A. Stouffer and P. F. Lazarsfeld, Research Memorandum on the Family in the Depres- 
, Soc. Sci. Res. Council, Bulletin 29, 1937. One can raise the methodological objection A 
mat 3 lee jervations of other cultures cannot be applied to the American si tuation with perfect surety. ee Cc 
— Tees Gulden, “Divorce and the Business Cycle,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., April1939. esp. 52 
L. C. Marshall and G. May, The Divorce Court, Ohio, 7, 55, Baltimore, 1933; W. F. Will- smacks 
cox, op. cit.; and I. M. Rubinow, “Some Statistical Aspects of Marriage and Divorce,” 4nn, ne 
Amer, Acad. Pol. and Soc. Sci., Pamphlet No.3,1936. 1 


cE 
how far 
the fifth year is due to a decrease in the number of : surviving marriages from wo Bo 
div orce may arise. It may safely be assumed that while the death rate . ... increases oe 


a decline or for m measuring it are, however, unavailable. 
_ The question involves so many niceties that it can probably be satisfactorily ee 
o that followed by life: insurance 
‘companies in n making ‘mortality tables. 
Nhat are the chances that a marriage wil 
cannot be e adequately answered. Moreover, “ 


— dex of the e probability. of divorce has been | establishe 
he Census. recognized at that early ‘date how n marriages were to 


creasing, and it is ; impossible to determine statistically from available data what wig eres 
results would be if the rate reached at any time remained constant. 
c but dyn namic,’ the foregoing 


» Soa or (2) of the he availablity of data necessary for such ‘an analysis. 
of a second | condition is more nearly correct; yet, a probability of of divorce — 
be calculated from | rough data available. The term probability i is use 


actuarial understanding that new conditions may to invalidate 


very answer to this problem, published i in later reports 
the in 1932 more refined tech. 


ill 


different interests, used a similar of 
analysis, but not quite s SO. refined « as s Cahen’ ’s. Recently, i in 1 surveying af we. 


e Population Association of America evaluated ario 


esp. $29. Hall’s figures are one half the true rate, mean test 

smacks of an ironic mathematicism; but this does not alter his main thesis. 

“Methods « of the Proportional Frequency of Divorce,” Amer. Sociol. Rev, 
tatistical miscalculations. 
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is metho and saw no means of ava 
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cific technique. In In addition, three aspects of of the hypothes 


Method. The. method merely refers: in each duration group back 


to the ‘year i in which the marriages were most likely | contracted, thus ob. 
tainin ue base for the calculation of the divorce rate. The sum of the — 
cl 


ecific rates represents the probability of divorce for the particu-— babs 


ear. Cahen’ s method (Hall’s is a variant) was employed i in | this a 


a ith some modifications. When these 1 rates obtained are further ad ju a 
or minimization due to. deaths and divorces, duration-: specific expecti nc} 

are obtained, which are similar to age-specific death rates. In adjust-_ 

e rates, mortality conditions of 1926 were selected as representative, hey 


nd the twenty-second year was used as the first ye ar of married life. The ped 


o0000000 


; adjustment’, of the rates for divorce minimization | was not included by 


-Cahen, although i it should be appreciated that with an increasing | fre- 


_ quency of divorce, reduction of the basal figure e of marriages. by this ‘means, 
in calculating the duration-specific expectancy rates, becomes quite sig- 


Tt 
4 
Py 


nificant. fact, it was | found except for the first year, divorce 


ation o 


_ In general, while death correction raises the probability curve in the _— 
of marriage, the divorce correction has an important effect upon 


the rates of the earlier years. 
A certain number of divorces were reported “unspecified” according to 


durat tion of m marriage, ranging | from 3 3. 6 t to 0 6. © percent. Ww hen these w were € 


- dell by request. A caution on the 1887-1906 data from A. M. E robes also of the Census a 
- Bureau, was extremely helpful. Because marriage returns were admittedly defective, latest 
_ complete revisions were used. See the 1887-1906 report, Pt. I, 104; and the 1922-1932 reports, 
fa the duration of marriage » according to whom the divorce was granted. Cf. Willcox, © 
; Op. cit., 6. The two sets of data are slightly noncomparable as to duration designation. The 
_ Censuscould combine both methods of tabulation showing exact duration, and year of marriage. * 
Mie _ 1! See introductory statements in Census reports; J. K. Folsom, The Family, 375-83, 1934, 
Ne York; Marshall and May, op. cit.; Cahen, op. cit. It might be safe to assume an accurac 
’ oe of better than go percent. Hence, a ten-inch slide rule furnishes a handy and adequate tool. _ 
_ 2 This technique was applied only to the 1922-1932 series of data, for which age- — ate 
_-'8 Tf it is true that mortality rates have a marital aspect, divo 
i higher death rate than the more stably married, and hence death may ae over mist 
before they become data. Conversely, ican in mortality conditions through the years 
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THE CHANGING 
Divorces to persons married abroad, and divorces abroad to persol 


ried i in the U. S., were considered, but no adjustment was made. 


‘The Divorce Rate. hat is the true rate of divorce? For the period 1887- 
1906, the Census states the true ratio of “Marriages dissolved by di- 
ewhere between” one divorce in n 14 marriages — 


rriages. E lsewhere on the same page, another esti- _ 


ives cor on of marriages ende ly death and 


In short, somewhere 


een: Willcox drew up a growth r divorce and predicted the p per- 


cent of marriages ending by divorce 10.4 percent in 1910, 13. 3 in 


1920, and 16.8 in 1930. “¢ Stouffer and Spencer give this estimate: 1910- 14, 
percent; 1915-19, 15.2 21.2 percent; 


ee Using the duration- -specific sums for the years 1926 to 1932 as 

: 
adjustment. factors v were e determined ‘such that, when es by th 


- for a spec cified number of years of duration, and increased by the 
percentage of “undistributed” divorces, an estimated total 


a —Witha thirty- year interval some of the rates show a d 
comparison with ‘ “depression” rates is more favorable to. ‘marital 


State. e. If the. divorce rate doubled in about a generation, can we expect 


= 

The Probability Curve, At the « outset, certain ‘cautions should be ob- 

served i in interpretation:'* (1) there isa recognizable lag between marriages ee : 

and eparations and between these separations and divorce; (2) a lag 


one or two years, , due to legal r requirements and court poe cell c 


all part | 


Willcox used a 
16 yng “9. cit., 66. It is interesting to note that F. L. Hoffman wi writing in n the - Soc. 
Hygiene for March 1929 scoffs at the possibility of such a rate as 20 percent, “One amateurish | 
preacher recently assured a audience that within 50 years one marriage in 


_ would end i in dissolution,” 


E.R. Geaves and W. F. American and I 29, 
1928; H. A. Phelps, Social Problems, 4775 New York, 1938. 


tages from of. Stouffer and Spencer, op. cit. 67; Stouffer and Lazarsfeld, 

18 See the U. S. Census Report for 1887-1906, Pt. I, 40, 106- 111; K. Young and c. Dedrick, 

“Duration of Marriages in the State of Wisconsin,” 7. Amer. Statist. Assn., err al 
E. R. Mowrer, “Trend and Ecology of Family Disintegration in Chiang, Amer. Sociol. Res, 


June 1938, 345- 3465 Marshall and May, op. cit., 12, 1 
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years” 


4 
“3 


‘might | be considered as divorces, and s since are most 
nificant in the first and second y: years, 


1 The factors used for the 1922-1932 series were 2.94, 1.64, 1.31, and 1.17. Because of the 
and 1.17. As noted above, two series have slightly different 
culations, they would modify the lower end of the curve most of all. he aw 


_ smaller curvature of the probability curves for 1892-1906, the factors used were 3.24, I. ie 
the whole, t -onsider ar 
con , if they were included in the r rate cal. 
biasing factors of an increasing marriage rate , death, and divorce minimi- + 


— a ‘zation have been el eliminated largely in 1 other unpublished tables. As Cahen me 


found, these adjustments affect the upper duration expectancies most 
all. With the p previous s qualifications i in mind, however, the sudden hump 
in day probability curves may be fictitious; i in the 1 vernacular, t the first year a 
y still be the hardest.!® The curve might properly be a. constantly 
ishing one. That divorce i is not a phenomenon uniquely peculiar to the | « 


19 Marshall and May, op. cit., 86; L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors in niitetieaaiens 
ew York, 1938; E. W. Burgess ‘and L.S. Cottrell, Prediction of Siena or Failure’ in ai ceitaete 

246, 248, 362, New York, 1939. 
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543 
"early years o married however, is indicated by significant number 
ee - of divorces a after fifty years of married life. Indeed, it it 1 is not until the tenth — 
dl that the likelihood of divorce tends ‘to lessen considerabl 
wi The Modal Year. With the reservations already made upon | the nature of 
: a modal year in our results, we may note that the modal year (with few 


a year) which have a higher to divorce; 
ee war marriages of the 1921 derivative, shifting the 1925 mode to an excep-— 
tional high. Consideration of the crude count | does ‘not change 
conclusion | to any significant t degree.%® 
cy The Average Duration of Marriages Ending in Divorce. Do marriages wes 
. which end in divorce today have a shorter duration than did marriages of — 
ag yesteryear? In answer to this question a method comparable to 


about three fourths of one year; while for the first fifteen years, the a 


first t ten y years s of duration seems to have heen ‘shortening of 
is one year. to the ear 


ler series, we might say there = 


| aes rate, a change in the family mores must be recognized, whether — 
aa - divorce is an indication of family disorganization or not. However, it has — 


a been noted that the rate doubled over a thirty-year interval; and prior to 


depression the steady upward trend hardly ever 


is in 1 the over- -all r rate, 
20 Some statements on the shift in the modal year are 
Folsom, op. cit., 383; Cahen, op. cit., 123-126; H. A. Phelps, Contemporary Social Problems, 
475, New York, 1938; Waller, Op. cit., §29. 
_ 41 This consists simply of multiplying the rates by the center-duration corresponding,sum- 
"mating, and dividing the sum obtained by the sum of the duration-specific rates. The two ees 
_ series were not completely parallel because the duration designation for the earlier series gives _ 
ft a greater range: viz., the “Ten years average duration” (1887-1906) includes some items over | 


10 years. This would tend to minimize the statements of the amount of difference, » although — 
Cf. Met. Life Ins. s. Co., op. cit., Feb. 1939; Cahen, op. ¢ cit.; Young and Dedrick, 0 op. cites 
Sociol. Rev., June 1938; Ww. F. Ogburn, Recent Social Trends, 664-7¢; C. D. 
Catling of Practical Sociology, 166-167, New York, 1909; U. S. Census, Marriage and Divorce 4 ean 
€. = and Bulletin 96. See footnote 20. There should be noted a difference in the statements: oe : 
“average duration of marriages term ted by “divorce” and “ the media ; duration- es 


specific rates.’ 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
he. Situational Aspect. Such factors which affect the divorce rate asofa — 
articular time might be regarded | as immediate or situational factors in- _ a 


fluencing ig the divorce rate. T he most marked indication 1 of this was the. re- 


/ cent ¢ economic c collapse, when the. divorce rate in all y years of ‘marriage du- 

_ ration e evidenced a a decided recession. n. In the short space of three yea years, 5, the 

= rate dropped over 20 percent starting immediately with the eco- 
_ nomic crash. Other peak years tha ts ame out are 1901 and 1903. T That hat the 


_ situational aspect of divorce is important cannot be doubted. However, for 


this reason it would be impossible t to predict with certainty as yet, even +. 


making ct certain trend assumptions s and adjustments, just what will be the 
-. divorce rate of 1926 marriages in the year 1950, for instance; for, we have e 
ae. yet to wait upon other needed forecastings of the probable incidence and | 


ot severity of economic cycles, | to mention only one situation. , There are many © 


oe. problems beyond this, such : as cultural accommodation to business cycles, 

Aspect of Divorce. The third type mov 

cernible i in the rates is a and extension of Hall’s hypothesis: 

time at which a mar i has important bearing 


abe ms of divorce risk. ‘Hall! limited — 


These no reason why v we e could n not theoretically extend this 


of 


another it instance of war-time hazard” ‘still fu further con = 


onclusion. Various | 


divorce rate. % The duration. is the most desirable be- 


ause e of i its logical refinement, its ea ease of f application, and 1 its more general 
usefulness. ‘Slight improvement in the mannet of tabulation would | lend 


even greater - validity to this ty 
Hall, op. cit.; D. V. Glass, Sociol. Rev., 0., 26: 293-94, suggests a similar explanation; .Cahen, — 
op. . Cit., 120, 136. Since our results depend upon accurate enumeration of a marriage base, under- @ . 
enumeration in marriages during a war period might lead to afi false alse diagonal movement, or o>: 


trace. It is presumed and deemed that thisis mot the case. 
_ ™ If we recognize the assumption inherent in the method of referral, used to calculate dura- _ 
_ tion-specific rates (Cahen’s vs. Hall’s), we might place th these marriages of 1918 as centering» an 
about J anuary of that year. This would place them in the midst of the war-time furore; whereas ~ z 
1921 marriages are truly postwar, predepression marriages. 
aoe bs See U. S. Census, Marriage and Divorce, 1887-1906, 22-23; Willcox op. cit., e% 50; Cahen, 


; Amer. Sociol. Rev., ound 19373 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, P. cit., Feb. 
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OBABILITY OF DIVORCE 
to the statistical results. contrary to popula ne 
nt, t, this study gave indication that, in 1 spite of f multiple causa 


q 


vorc 
indicated the and the aspects of 


Certainly the mores, reflected i in rate, a are 
for the newlyweds and those married much longer ago. . The biographical _ 
refers to which frequently appear in the duration- 


larriage. the economic situation is one which 
. evidences itself here, of which, from the he point of severity and immediacy Bev i 


“both, the recent economic collapse is an excellent example. ‘But, ‘theo- 


other sudden change i in the cultural mani-- 


hile conditions at marriage may y be changes 
situations after marriage must also be given n their i importance, and the 
general trend in the -mores recognized i in its pervasive yet ‘real effect on 


divorce o occurrence. Stated another wa way, | it is that s some marriages : are fore Poa 


in social and economic 


me 
t for all durations of married life, the _ 
ce rate, not me 
susceptibility to divorce, Marrig Tee 
activity, and after, nice 1e over-all divorce rate, but, like t hs 
t merely as it affects the ove 
— 
9 


studies the alcoholic been n primarily 


y have 
upon ew cases, rather ‘than any syste 
records. ‘Among the few exceptions are the studies of w yall? of o one e hundred 


Se malea and fifty female - alcoholics, Wittman’s * s? * study of one hundred alcohol- fl 
ies and Knight’ s8 study of thirty cases. T his ij is not to deny, however, the 


= value of other studies characterized more as reflections v upon clinical guar 


As t to theretiology « of alcoholism there is a wide divergence of opinion 


mong psy ychiatrists themselves. 1 fact, theories applied to > chronic al alco. 


holism seem to have run the gamut of psychoanalytic theories and most of — 


. these have been those worked out clinically ‘in the field of the neurosis and — 


the psychosis.* Thus chronic alcoholism, ‘like drug addiction, has long been — 


associated with the neurosis and and each development or shift 
iar. emp aphasié in in analytic c theory } has been f followed by i its ts application t to the 


Fi sl Abraham, in 1908 developed the psychological relations 


roy and alcoholism and stated that drinking is the alcoholic’ Ss 


— 6 He concluded that ‘sexuality, alcoholism, and | neuroses are a al in- 
related. Juliusberger i in 1913 stressed unconscious homosexuality as the | fe, 
cause of alcoholism.? In 1919, L. Pierc Clark elaborated v | upon | the conclu- 


* Robert P. Knight, “Psychodynamics of Chronic Alcoholism,” Nero. A 


Edward A. Strecker, and Francis T. Alcohol: One Man's New York, 
8 Cf, Ralph M. Crowley, “Psychoar lytic Literature on Drug Addiction and Alcoholism 


ae Karl Abraham, “The Psychological Relations between Sexuality and Alcoholism” Se- 


7 Otto Juliusherger, “Psychology of Alcoholism,” Zentralblatt i vol. 35 
1, 1913. Abstract in Rev., 1: 469, 1913- “14. 
= 


4 
4 except in a few instances, 
Erotic 
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ml | 
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ican Sociological Society at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1939. 
Menta 


and alec cholic craving as a 


a perversion and a com- 
-pulsion neurosis.® W eiss'® in 1926 and Kielholz" in 1931 showed the rela- 


tionship between the taking o of toxic drugs a1 and paranoid psychoses in ie 
occurred delusions of being poisoned. In 1928, W eijl showed the impor- 
tance of the Oedipus complex i in 1 the analysis of alcoholism and [asserted 


derlying neurotic condition that ossible in certain in- 


5 it was ‘not until recently that there has been any systematic attempt te “a 
= 


study ‘the personality characteristics of alcoholics. Since alcoholisn 


arp to be related to the neuroses and psychoses, then it would — 
holic has some or all of the characteristics of the neu- 


‘the pothesis of homosext 


out that the traits described 
s Ww all resemble in several re respects the Romnennpedte described by L. M. Te 


“A Psy chological Study of Alcoholics, Rev., 


Abstract i in Psychoanalytic Rev. 16: 74-76, 1929. 
ae re. 10 FE. Weiss, ‘““The Delusion of Being Poisoned in Connection with the Process of Introjec- 
and Projection,” Int. Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse, 12: 466, 1926. in Psycho 
Kielholz, “Giftmord und Vergiftungswahn,” Int. Zeitschrift fiir vol. 
2, No. 3. Abstract in Psychoanalytic Rev. 19: 85, 1931. J ee ek, i 


S. Weijl, “On the Psychology of yd Psychoanalytic Res. 15: 103- 104, 
148 Francis T. Chambers, “A P 
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‘Psychological Factors in Alco ism, ag Menta 21: 


Personality, New Ye 1936 


— 
— 
not specifically would ¢ ive support ide to study his personality * 
oe search findings which empt was made to 
all’s stuc behavior to an background a doting, over-solictous 


such extensive traits as been to 
er, do not seem warranted. In the present — 
tic ¢ di iscord cases, it may be : said that ‘many has 
cord dip lay some of these same | traits but | _ 


= 


simplify the 
tem. Causes have been either i in form of data on isolated factors or so 


Furthermore, studies have not been ‘counparable. It is impossible to 


‘pare analyses of data because of differences in fundamental background 
_ and premises, as well as differences in technique and scope. This has been | 
complicated f further by the fact ous in some imetances there have been no 


specific statements of techniques. 
The purposes of of were: to > make a an analys 


fied as the escape-response type; “ad * (4) to compare the alcoholic with a sec- 
group stedied and classified as no personality ‘disorganization. 
Case of all three groups were way as to 


n 
ur ~ frame of re erence, interviewing techni 


group P consisted of twenty-five married individuals and their marriage _ 

partners; comprising, therefore, seventy-five cases, or one hundred ; and 


- fey individuals. None of the ma marriage partners in either of the three gro groups 


Contacts were m maintained with each case for an average period of three 
years, affording ample opportunity for checking upon the reliability « of the | 
analysis. Each analysis was ma _ e upon the basis of an extensive body of 4 


materials obtained through a series of firsthand interviews in response a + 


= pease a part t of his pattern of maladjustment. a 
ve 


‘personality or of 
a 16 8 This ty type is sduionaiitiies by: the habitual use of illness as a substitute 2 adjustment device — 
in the hope of reclaiming and reinstating a social relationship developed in early family inter- 
action and emotionally satisfying to the individual. More detailed sarin of this ty pe 
_ may be found in Harriet R. Mowrer, . ew: Adjustment and Domes j 
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F THE JE ALCOHOLIC 


This analysis has been restricted to -five case studies in each 


n common 
factors as definitive of a type. Methodologically. the following 
_ procedure is equivalent to the use of acontrol group in statistical analysi: 


eat 
without the attendant loss of the organic unity which characterizes the ~e 


= lationship between etiological factors. sas 

a ee Since this is a case- study analysis, quantitative results wherever utilized. 

or have been expressed in qualitative terms and introduced only as they = 
2 related to to and consistent with the larger organic pattern which can only 


be portrayed in qualitative language. Quantitative statements, however, 


a may | be found i in footnotes, but the r reader i is cautioned ag against t interpreting, 


these data’ too exactly | since ‘the number of cases involved is too small 
In the analysis of t the personali: pattern, the following factors were as-__ 
sumed to be significant: (1) psychogenetic 
_ tachment to parents, rank and role i in the family, relationship to siblings, “7 


marital adjustment of parents, ete.; the physical pattern; (3) the cul 


adjustment, intellectual, and artistic interests, etc.; (4) social and 
he _nomic the sexual and 1 response pattern, : 
riage, 


om earl 
family g group, and the like; (6) cultural se setting seal circumstances surround = ; 


_ ing the first appearance of the behavior which became the basic pattern o 
response, such as drink, gambling, “illness,” "attempts at suicide, etc.; (7) 


What effect ordinal: upon n familial 
aa. teraction is not entirely clear. Nevertheless, research has shown that the ~ 


a earliest t role of tl the child in the family has a far- reaching effect upon | his + life 


ar ganization and type of adj ustment attern. It i is enerall r acce ted tha 


: cu There i is no magical significance to the wo twenty-five, but earlier experience of the 
_ writer has shown that where extensively developed case studies are utilized, the addition of _ 
tn. or twenty more to a comparatively sizable group such as this does not essentially change © 
— = pattern. The number of additional cases is bound of course to be limited by the enormous 
expenditure of time required for making them complete and accurate. Thus the writer has Ms : 


~ found that the minimum time eager) for a study of seventy-five such cases is a ane of San 


‘5 | other types of personalities. Wi te the alcoholic personality pat- Se, 


— 


iets is usually to a set of family that one has to look 


for an understanding of these reaction 
Several writers have portrayed the alcoholic as more likely to be tea only. 
Br or youngest child. Another has attached no significance to ordinal position. © 
— It would seem that ordinal Position is is of no significance except to the degree 
to which i it may | be a factor it in 1 determining role. . Thus in our culture, the oe 
a youngest child is more e likely to be the favorite « and his infantilism 
likely to be prolonged. Witness the number of youngest children still r re 
; a ferred to as “Baby,” “Junior, ” “Angel,” and so on, by their parents! How- 


ever, any child in the family, because of various peculiar circumstances, 7 


In the « cases in this study, the in ordinal Position | clustered 
round next to the oldest, } youngest, and next to youngest.!® 18 As to 0 role, i it is. 


significant that none of the youngest had the role one usually thinks of as 
- typical of this group. Th he most significant factors in familial interaction, 


‘i 4 “however, were a dislike or hatred for the father, a marked | dislike — 


Comparing the group of alcoholics with | those e characterized by escape 


response th through illness, one finds a clearcut distinction. In the latter grc group, 


a all are either youngest children or have the role of the ‘ “youngest.” ” Here che - 


typical family configuration is: favorite of both parents, close attachment of _ 


protection fr from early responsibility, and no challenge to “f ‘favor- | 
” role. Since \ women constitute t the larger number of this gr group, one — 


uestion the: validity « of c comparing allt men with ; a a predominantly feminine 


f roup. . Perhaps the sex of the child is an important factor in the determina- a i 
tion of role. With this hypothesis in mind, the escape-response- -through- ill- a 


_ness group (predominantly women) v were compared | with the wives of the | 
alcoholics as to ordinal position and role. Here there: was a striking differ- 
ence, the wives of the alcoholics | showing a preponderance of oldest 
r 


“middle” children. In co comparing g the alcoholics wit he group showing no 

personal disorganization, this same striking difference was borne out with 

both the men and the women although the men in this latter group show ed 

a larger proportion of of oldest children tha did | the women.® ts 


k 18 Of the 25 alcoholics, 9 were next to the oldest; I, , middle; 7, next to the youngest; 6 
9 Of the 25 wives of alcoholics, 17 were oldest and mi n. 
2° The ordinal positions of the men were: 16 oldest, 5 middle, 1 inbetween, 2 youngest, and 


of the 10 I ‘next to the oldest, 6 middle, I ‘in- between, 3 next to the 
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A ALYSIS| OF ‘THE -ALCOHOLI 
erwhelming 
aan no personality disorganization and the ] presence ce of no no “oldest” ” in 5 


the disorganized group under observation, it would seem that o one can log- 


— ically conclude that there must be a definite relationship between ie: 


“ment and ordinal position or role in regard to to the oldest child. 1 The oldest — 
child ‘usually has the role of one who is taken for granted as s conforming to 
the traditional role of the child, whatever that may be . ar 


or r the 
a a cultural group. For sense in one cultural group this m 1 


a ‘great dead Thus i in n general the American farmer as 
his oldest son to be a a farmer. In another "group, it may not mean carrying 


on the trade of the father, but that. glorified by the particular c cultural 5 


‘group. The Jewish tailor, for example, does not wish his : son to. carry on on his 
trade, but dreams of his being a learned man, a lawyer, or a doctor. Many 


an Italiani immigrant laborer, likewise, dreams of producing a 


relationship b between adjustment and ‘the middle child, while not as 4 


Is ‘significant. ‘Here he, | like the e oldest, i ‘more to take | his: 
persons i in other o Ep 


lated to. role, is the pattern in thes so- called 


_ group, which is characterized by a 1 lesser degree of attachment toward either 


2 parent, in some instances, even by extreme detachment, fewer instances of 


preferential treatment by either parents or siblings, and little or no marked © 


jealousies. In other words, the members of the organized group (predomi- 
nantly “oldest” and “middle” children) seem on the whole to have accepted 
roles assigned t to them without conflict and those roles seem not to have 
conflicted with ‘the rights of others. ‘The result was that - 


that heirs v were rol 
which: could be maintained without conflict | in later interpersonal relation- 


to marital the sleohelic group ‘as com- 
pared with the group no there 1 ‘is s little 


sor sanization, 
ga 


Parents upon the progeny is not nanan when apple to human le 


— 
— 
| 
| 
higher degree of marital adjustment. It is interesting to ose of the non- 
a a ee olic group are less often alcoholic than those of the 
of the alcoholic group are less often 
organized’”’ group.” This would be contrary to the bel 
alcoholic “organized” group. This wo eneration to the other, 
little known.” It would more nearly agree wit 
Combining both sexes in the cases 


~ 


isions of Knight of the Menninger Clinic who did not find ‘ies 
as a constant tor is doubtful that there i is an 


tural one. Alcoholism n may y have 2 a diftecene's it meaning g to the to the individual reared 
ina home where a parent is alcoholic. | ‘It ma may bet to hima a symbol of erre ‘erratic 


7  ebawing: shiftlessness, unhappy home life, etc. To the others, the s sy ymbol | 
may be the traditional one of masculinity, virility, and strength. 
Cultural Background and Economic Adjustment. The alcoholics show 


= wide range in cultural background from the clergy: man’s son to the son of 


= 


the laborer. In this regard, there is no significant difference as compared — 

with ‘the ‘organized” group. ‘As to economic status, , the “ escape-response” 

group is significantly higher than either the other groups 

= background is not essentially different except for a few instances of expul- 7: 

_ sion from school in the alcoholic group. T he alcoholic group is s characterized BS 
by considerable shifting i in occupation, restlessness, dissatisfaction with — 
_ cupation, and lack of definite « drive. The “organized” group p shows greater — : 
occupational stability | and ambitious aspirations. The. alcoholic’ back- 
ground, like that of the e-response” type, shows 
peading of an nature. More of the alcoholic 
asked ‘they would | most t like to have been, the 

_—* ypical reply v was, an artist, a musician, or an inventor. This might he said nia 
7 to bear out or r throw 1 more light 1 upon | Strecker and Chambers’ hy pothesis is ao ty oth 
that the alcoholic’s standards are higher than thea average. a 
The Sexual and Response Factor. As has already been pointed out, the 

» a sociation of the sexual factor and alcoholism has long been accepted. This _ po 


has for the most part taken the form of indicating the relationship between 


homosexuality and alcoholism. m. Theories | have been read into fragmentary 

actual data on certain behavior reactions | of the alcoholic, i in an unwar- — 
 pameed | fashion. For instance, it has been pointed out that men drink ex 
- clusively : with men and that this is indicative of a latent homosexual trend. 


Men, of course, did drink almost exclusively with their own sex during da 


sm 
group have artistic 


j 


A - _ saloon and prohibition era because of the cultural taboo against women 
consuming | hard | liquor. Since repeal this i is no o longer t true. Thus the more 


= plausible explanation of. the practice « of males drinking with each other is 
the cultural pattern, rather than organic homosexuality, and this is further 3 ere 
borne « out the relationships of the alcoholic with the 


ther hon lity is said to bet that men become -, 

affectionate with 1 men friends and swear undying friendship while \ under 


influence of alcohol; but they also become quarrelsome and pugnacious 
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A PSY CHOCU LTURAL ANALY OF THE AL COHOLIC 


to ions best male friends as well as s affectionate toward their female biti 


ing companions. There is no behavior reaction here which may be said to | oa 
_be typical. Again it has been observed that most alcoholics have been mar- coe 
ried and divorced or have had domestic discord which illustrates their 


f characteristic maladjustment with w women. % That t separations: and domestic a 
aa "discord are ‘prevalent among the alcoholics there i is no doubt, but it is 
a rather ridiculous to contend that this is in itself evidence of homosexuality. 


the writer’ study, | it was found that an 


be ther meaning of this s difference? Since ; alcohol and brothels have long ~ 
and s since in several instances the sexual experience had been 
_ with prostitutes, one may raise the « ques estion ; as to whether this eqrereedll 

“i might no no 
a was not t borne o out, t, however, as “as none of the 
ee either directly or or indirectly linked the two together. Furthermore, the : age | 
ee at first sexual e experience was invariably g given as several | years earlier | than 
the onset of the drinking. Both, it is true, are symbols in our culture of mas- 
4 culinity and strength. Perhaps the only conclusion that one is justified in 
making | here i is that: there is significant evidence t that the alcoholic group — 
showed to a much greater d degree the v urge or necessity | for trying to estab. 


a lish through overt expression their strength and masculinity than did the | 


The question then may be raised as nltae consistent is this behavior 
the ‘pattern, the genesis of as has been 


nonalcoholic group, ‘than half had such experiences. W hat c 


ip A 


1 be re 


e realized in adult i in- 


more dependent 


the needs for defense ee 


- the individual has made other attempts at maintaining status, ar 
has failed he has tried another. Thus one may cite the behavior of Mr. A. 
ie who had the typical familial background which has already b ca enna 


i He took up boxing, was successful, happy, and adjusted for ‘the e period _ 


4 he w was known ¢ as “Riley the Fighting Irishman. ”” When he + was ‘no — 


able to maintain this. role, he e began drinking an became a ac 
ee oholic. Other cases s sho 


a 


c 


men mes such “experience. 


— 
—. 
— 
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superior to some, challenged by others. It is only logical to believe that it 
would be the more favored role the individual would endeavor to maintain hy 
therefore be more demanding than could ev | 
— 
| 
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Marital Adjustment. T hat ‘marital discord is not result of 
but that both are the result of the same etiological factors, research has 

_ demonstrated. This i is not to say, ho however » that | the domestic di: discord does 

not take ona characteristic pattern which i is closely | intertwined with the 


behavior o of the alcoholic personality. T he alcoholic tends to enter 


al choice, a anda tendency t to resort to substitute ee 
devices. As a husband, his position in ie fa mily becomes an inferior one. 


c His feelings of inferiority are reflected in the sexual relationship and his 
= role becomes further complicated | through c chronic alcoholism by. 


actual physical or - psychological impotency . Intense jealousy of the hus-_ 
_ bend, excessive sexual (which cannot be realized), with 


other | groups and was out: statemen 
7 ee Ww hile various types of sexual maladjustments characterized both wi ul 


_ there were more instances of extremely sex xually inhibited wives in the a 


_ holic group than n in the “organized” group. These findings might int 


much speculation as to the use of alcohol as a substitute for sexual a 
tions. However, the women i in the e -escape- response- -through- illness group 


show a characteristic pattern of sexual inhibitions, yet no cases of chronic 
lillian were found among their husbands. This would suggest accord- 
ingly, that the factor 1 in itself is not significant but may be of c anernd 


when view ed i in to the many ‘other factors go. 


“the one must st keep i in mind the the 


“A reasons men give for drinking : and the circumstances surrounding i itarein | 
themselves of little. scientific value. T he a alcoholic n no more than the person roars 


“experiencing domestic discord can give unaided the real causes of his digi 
culty. What he gives is the cultural definition of the situation, that is, those 
auses approved by the culture of his group. In our culture, such happy oc- a 
-casions as weddings, births, sudden | good fortune, etc., call for and furnish 


for drinking. Likewise, sorrows occasioned by de death, financial re- 
verses, disappointments ii in 1 love and “marriage, etc. are crisis ‘situations 


es the pot happy « again. Wi ine 
often. of fruitfulness, and drinking to one’s health is inter- 
— as expressing t the Bal that the life principle i in wine may do him sf 


| 
| ess. 
ofa 
REE 
the groups studied, it is found that the alcoholics seem to 
ps, oral 
i co hur 
rele 
e to his ego, role in the family, orthelike. | Rat 
lenge to his ego, role in the 
peri 
satis 


good. | Alcohol, likewise, is supposed t to make the shy become bold and the 


_ weak strong. It has long been n associated with masculinity a and sexual prow 


ess. Quite consistent, then, are re the rea reasons given by the alcoholics: ‘ a eink 


make me drink to. forget | od ‘troubl es”; “When I I drink 


that I have no wife”; ends so on. 


He lere, of course, the: alcoholic: does not : distinguish between norme normal drink- 
‘ing and chronic alcoholism. T he average i individual probably experiences: 

a satisfying glow and a feeling of co contentment -and happiness as the result 

an occasional drink. But does this average person’ experience the sam 
reaction in solitude as in the company of friends? This suggests a more — 


1g general question: : How much oft the effect attributed to alcohol i is due to wad 


psy- 
functions, but this paper is not concerned this aspect. de 


It is doubtful, however, whether the chronic alcoholic experiences fe 


= oral satisfaction of the occasional drinker because he i is inclined. to drink| 
~ hurriedly; ; in fact, his drinking often takes on the appearance of the pe per- 


formance of a ritual. While. it is ‘generally conceded that inhibitions are 

released through liquor, there fide variance as to how people behave 

under its Not all sons become bold nor do all persons 
Many become and others, taciturn and un- 


ness associates and put across a . deal, the clinical history m: may y show shine no BO aoa a 
4 to be the case. Alcohol, while it may increase sexual desire, decreases ability ¥ inee Ee 
at performance, so in reality can hardly be said to increase sexual prowess. ork 7 
a Thus i it would seem that the chronic alcoholic i is in: a paradoxical situation. 


‘Rather than having b been betrayed | by his 1 ‘mother t through the nursing ex- 


as some -psychoanalysts have contended, he has instead | been be- j 


the individval the influence of is not as significant, for an ‘un 
—— derst randing of the a alcholic as has been believed i in the past. | What is mor | 
impor tant are the attitudes of the members of his family toward him as a 43 i. 
consequence of his alcoholism. The importance of these subsequent attitudes 
. suggested by the fact that, like the ‘ “neurotic” v ” woman, he does not want | a 


Instead of slowly ruining his life, as the p portrays als of the influence of al 


ons which he ca can realize in no gorenge way. As an aftermath to his ae 


| 
fl, 
. 
5 
TF | 
chological setting? This is not to deny that alcohol, particularly the chronic 
Le 
Ad 
/ 
— 
— 
— 


Jie 


= 


interaction. Ww Vhile some members of his are disgusted with him, strict 


in their attitude, consider him an | “inferior,” problem, etc., there a are reoth- 


ers who pamper him all the more, give | him unlimited attention, sacar 
believe in and fasten hope upon his determina tion and pledge to 


aa away the bottle. ”” Even his wife, vacillating as_ as is he 


hile inclined to criticize him, yet sy ympat ne andar a maternal 


a ow the alcoholic ac ieves the as a ‘a consequence e of 
in all wr attention he receives. F amily 


the 
“hu AS y the 
requiring hin to report each. ng: to a sister, or a ma 
at the close of the day’s work and thus protect him from the influence a 
pee heie companions. The consequences are that the subsequent exemplary _ q 
ff 


yehavior under this. regimen convinces those concerned that a cure has 
een effected. The moment the scheme i ‘is s abandoned, however, the alco. 


ssert ed their hice but that he no longer receives the attention ehh 
under the regimen of supervision. Observing the collapse of his at- 


tention-consuming role, he again reinstates it through another ne | 


‘How deceptive may be the immediate circumstances surrounding drink- 


ing: may be illustrated by the following incidents. In. one case, the slcohoic 


"drunk instead. At first sight, i it would. appear that drunkenness in 
"stance represented a an 1 avoidance of the sorrow and pain involved i in n these 


bh 


circumstances. s. More thorough analysis, however, revealed that the first 


“s Person ’s relationship with his brother had not been such as to call out any ae. 


deep sorrow and that the second quarreled recurrently with his wile, ac- 4 - 


cusing her of infidelity, asa of his ow sexual impotency. he 


oa 


= 


= 
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fagt 
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Icol 
— 
early familial Alcohol ving role of the early familial — 
; the attention-receiving ro ver, is much more the after- 
temporarily the attention-r role, however, is much mo 


PSYCE 


distorted. this distortion, n, single = are ‘considered c causes sof 
alcoholism: with little realization upon the part of the researcher that nn = 
- factors may have a wider application than the alcoholic, or if not, that a 
e but part of a larger causal complex. Methodologically, therefore, ihe a 
ramount need i in the study o of | the alcoholic is to see his is drinking ial , 


asa ‘part of f the larger pattern of of personality disorganization, 


ea 


be understood | as it performs a a function in the at social 
_justment of the individual. That the consequ 1ences of excessive Sake 
are such as to be only temporarily satisfying, and er present what 
from an objective viewpoint is inadequate, i is of no importance in the = oie 


‘moment 2 at least this t type of response is within the re range ge of possibilities s set 


a m the pattern of personality for the achievement of what to him seem to ae 


a derstanding of ‘the behavior. hat is of i importance is the fact. that for the 


be essential goals. So long as alcoholism works, he uses it, and when it | 
2 breaks down, he is likely to abandon it for other devices within this range, 
or else becomes enmeshed i in an ever-increasing dr drive to make i it rk until 


iz does | not mean, however, that there are no questions remain 


red regarding the character of the alcoholic personality. Of para- _ 
mount importance in the clearer differentiation and understanding of id 
| alcoholic i is the need for comparing more thoroughly | this type o of personal. 


‘ity, th other significant types of unadjusted personalities In n any case, 
present analysis p provides a frame of reference within which 
Itural of view. 
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king, than something which is obtained exclusively under the 
The consequence is, that in order to understand the alcoholic, it is 
gary to keep in mind this basic pattern of personality. The moment 
— 
— 
— 
it 
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SOVIET TREA 


1936, the Soviet Government promised a new All criminal 4 
code to replace t the individual codes s existing in each of the s seven Re- a | 


publics which made up | p the Union a at t that time. As yet there has been 

‘no new code | de enacted, but there has been published « a a considerable number — 


of articles ; revealing the outline of the code to c come. W riters have | on 
_ limited themselves to a discussion of technical details. They have reexam- 
ined basic theories set forth twenty years ago when the first statement of 


policy r¢ relating t to criminal law was adopted. Among. the subjects ‘Most 


: discussed i is the treatment of criminals, and it is the purpose 

: this p — to review some of that discussion, together with the statistics i) 


g trends in the treatment of crime in the U.S.S.R. pee bee ape 
To provide the base from which the trend may | be surveyed, one must 


“<< state was t be governed. Men of this period often declared that criminals 


ago by occupied in in formulating the principles under which a new 


we were made7—not born. They derided those who believed that there was a 
Wg “criminal ty Pe, and they documented their own point of view by em mphasiz- a 
ing that criminals | came most often from the ‘economically depressed 

4 classes. The conclusion was drawn that most crime is the product of want — a 


and 1 ‘misery. Property crimes were looked upon a as s a manifestation of the = 
desire for self-preservation, , while crimes of violence were diagnosed as a es 
form of protest against a sme 1 which called forth the hatred of the des- 
perate poor. In the light of such an analysis, Soviet leaders considered that a ; 


their fight against crime would be well on its way to victory as soon as their — 


economic system b became established and ‘proved successful, for they 


ey lieved their economic | system n designed to 0 eliminate poverty and suffering. — 
One must ‘remember that Bolsheviks have tinged their ide alism with» 
realism, and the early ones realized that habit patterns are not 
a changed in a day. Soviet sociologists argued that criminal habits, developed re 
under the stress ¢ of one form 1 of society, may be carried on into a new = ay 
; ie Ss of society even w when | the economic reasons which ga gave e them 1 rise no no longer 
er a exist. Elimination of criminal habits a and 1 manners of thought w was the = 
of the new Soviet criminologist, and his major tool was to be education. The Ee 
impoverished criminal elements were to be taught that everyone could and 
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oF CRIME 


e minds of early 3 + 
viet leaders, the Greet years after the Revolution gave them little chance 
out. their theory. Civil war and foreign intervention reduced the 
pai to a state of chaos « and penury | hard to imagine for those who have — 


"never seen Eastern” Europe. Crime flourished, and ‘not t solely because 
poverty. There were still thousands who opposed the new régime, 


to violence in protest against a system they heartily disliked. 
va With the passage of years characterized by poverty and strife, and the ~ 


entry upon years | of peace, in which | there \ was a restoration and further 
develop nt of industry ; and trade, , the major emphasis of Soviet t criminol- 
ogists was turned “toward rehabilitation. ‘The Revolutionary ‘Tribunals 
"created to enforce severe penalties ag against those believed to be. endanger- _ 
ing the very foundations of the new ‘state were eliminated — 


_ police continued its efforts to uproot t' those who were caught « or even sus- 


~ pected of ‘counterrevolutionary efforts, but ‘the rank and file of the 


; tional people s which is the Soviet Union was to be : the laboratory for ——— 
-perimentation in the field of rehabilitation, with the result that the Soviet 


Union attracted wide interest, with its progressive outlook upon roblems 
Soviet law law teachers that the 1¢ word “punishment” was to be elim- 
inated the e statutes, while the word ‘ “prison” nowhere to be 
 heard.® Soviet penologists denied to foreigners that prisons existed even -_ 
he most hardy recidivists. Soviet theorists began to talk of the early — 
g y 
_ “withering away”’ of the state, and they drew the conclusion that law aa : 


of ‘oppression would soon disappear. W riters began to specu- 


t 1S 


ive 


5 of the Soviet state and of the fonctions. of law enacted by the  lemediion a 
bodies of that state. Stalin set the keynote of this change of thought when 
ey ‘ he declared that the tasks of the state were such that the state must be 
tronger than ever and law, as its handmaiden, should be precise. se and 


nforce nly if these rules were followed did it seem possible, according» 


For a review of the theories of this pied, see ce John N. Hazard,‘ Crimin- 
al Law,” ¥. of Crim. Law and Criminol., 29: 157-169 (1938). 
5 See Political Report to Sixteenth Party Congress (1930), aj.s Stalin, L 
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— 
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— 
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— 
| 
i 
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of education or medical care. The final years of the 20's were 
a 2 nw exciting for those who were trying to peer into the future and __) es) 
Bythe early 30’s, a change had come over Soviet thinkers. ] an 
sary at this point to review the reasons which have been g 
an 
— 
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J ‘to Stalin, to —— socialism and advance t to then more — goal ofc com- “a 


i policy into concrete fact began to ) rethink the m major premises on which 3 


apie 


must r reckon i in shaping their as to the t treatment 4 
: They set about their task of f reshaping programs 2 and ‘redrafting | laws with a . 
Vigor, and those who could not or were dropped 


_ taken by the state to protect its very existence. 

= Readers of Soviet literature of twenty years ‘ago that 
writers looked upon the thief, the bandit, the embezzler, the smuggler, — 


or the counterfeiter ; as a misguided soul who had not yet learned that he 
if need n no longer rely y upon h his criminal skill to obtain a livelihood. ‘Since 
those ¢ early much has de in the ec economic and social develop- 


Official statistics indicate that cr crime has decreased markedly with 


_ ‘ment in economic - and other conditions. From 1935 to 1937, the total num 
ber of persons con) f crime throughout | the Soviet 
: percent, while in in the R.S.F.S.R. the reduction in the same period was Psy 
a percent. Greatest progress toward reduction of crime was recorded in the 
classes of crime related to destruction: or theft of state-owned property. | Con- -_ 


for ‘these offenses dropped 89. 3 percent throughout the Union from 
to 1937. Least progress was shown i ‘in the ‘sphere of property crimes 
touching upon privately owned property, , which were re: 

cent throughout the Union in the same period.* 


ig 
spite bldg aid marked reduction in crime, , criminals are still 


years of the Soviet students of the Ju- 
~ ridical Institute have recently written? that the thief, the bandit, the em- 
~ bezzler, and the counterfeiter retain their criminal profession because they 
: work. These offenders are looked upon as parasites. While the young _ 
admit tha: that there may still be cases and 


committed under | er the pressure ¢ of f extreme need, they | hold that the mass of — 


J. ‘Stalin, Political Report to Pet: (1939). 


a See B. Mankovskii, Questions of Criminal Law in the Trancitional Period from Socialisn 
to Communism, Sovetekoe Gosudarstvo (1939), No.3,p-88 
See P. Denisov and M. Merkushev, The Draft of the Criminal C Code U.. R., Sovet- 


skaya (1939), No. 3, p. 4, and No. 4, p. 5. 


hen Communist Party leaders demanded a more robust state anda acti 
ii 
you 
circl 
i 
= 
can 
eliminated, and that anyone who wants to work can earn a living, 
| 
Ripa ¢ cour 
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— 
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defe 
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a = activity, and | for 1 these criminals they demand v vigorous punitive © 


action in keeping with the realization | that criminals « of this nature are ele- 
ments foreign to the working class. Criminals of this type are looked upon 


as parasites, , and the young writers urge that the new criminal code i in- 
clude a special s section for crimes reflecting a parasitical par the new 


Itwould be unfair to s say that the interpretation 1 placed upo upon c crime 1e by 
young graduate students is the sole interpretation to be be found i in legal 

in the Soviet Union. There 2 are thoughtful men who at are 


onger ment, but they do not jump to co that the ma- 
jo ority of these criminals commit crimes merely because they do not ‘want to 


work. “Some of these men talk in terms of f hangovers « of bourgeois | mer 

y. y. Others do not profess to know the answer, but they are telling each oth- 


+r that serious thinking must be done on n this problem before a new policy 

can be enunciated. T hey continue to argue, as they have nse done, for i 

a 

which | remain n the law : as a ra as s the present ‘criminal codes ar are. e not a 


seded by the new All- Union code. $ ’ These writers decry. the: tendency of the 
courts to apply the more severe ‘penalties: while ‘the codes provide a_ 


oe he choice of Criminal C open to Soviet judges is set forth in part in Article 


21, there is as “a ‘an n exceptional measure of s oci 


a defense,” + ‘the s supreme e penalty of shooting. In subsequent articles, the « code 


provides for conditional sentences in the form of a suspension of the sen- 


tence pending good behavior for a certain specified time, and aad 
_ release before the expiration of the sentence under a system « of parole, 


phe 


i Many c of these forms of of punishment or social « defense have fallen into — 
complete « disuse. No longer are citizens deprived of their citizenship and — 
a banished from the U.S.S.R. This s was a penalty 1 which was of value only so _ 
long as persons who had worked all their lives for revolution looked upon 

banishment from the scene of their hopes and struggles as the worst kind of 


: penalty, ar and only s so long as enemies banished abroad could not tbe of serv- 
— outside > elements seeking t to ‘use , disaffected persons i in n their efforts to Bote 


unseat the Stalin government. “All of the other penalties on the list remain. nt ee sy 


in use, although often not in the manner which early leaders expected. sy er 
Lenin. sounded the keynote of the early period. He wrote in . February, -f 


1919, that there must use of the privilege of suspending sentence, 


of the U.S.S.R., 


1 
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of the p ower of public reprimand, and of the favorite of Soviet penologists | 
the penalty of correctional labor without deprivation of liberty. Of 
cent years, the trend appears to have been away from these milder forms, 
Unfortunately, the statistics for most recent years have not yet been | pub- 
lished i in detail. the recent sketchy figures with r more reports: 
eturn to the less» vigorous policy advocated by Lenin, one ficia 
sion that, as the total number of criminals diminishes, the . 
laining inals face courts which have been showing aninclination 
oward the more severe forms of punishment which make up in immedia ee . 
protective - qualities what they lack « as is long- -range rehabilitative factors. 
a2 Statistics showing the distribution of sentences for the years rs 1928 tc 


in 1 the R.S.F.S.R. are as follows: 


Forms OF PENALTIES IN THE R.S.F.S.R., 1n PERCENTAGES? | 


Suspended sentence 
4 Deprivation of freedom | 


Toone year ' 
One to three years 


‘Three to five years 


PL: Banishment from populated areas 

_ with or without obligation to live 


‘ 


Public reprimand | 
q Deprivation of civil and other 


PO AS 


as 
oO 


° 


| 
at 
Freed from "sine 


These totals. are item ivation freedom” They do not include “Su- 


sentence. 


een used as a means of punishing the g 
nt of his daily life so that he may 


employr ment to reestablish 


 sdife as a a law-abiding citizen. In essence, the penalty i is a mild one, and has a 


This and the taken from A. A. Gertsenson, Sovetskaya Ugolovnaya 


percent. 


+ 
0.06 | 0.04 | 0.02 
[ 
— 
3 is made clear by these tabl without, 
has been increasing, but the 
deprivation of liberty has also retaine 
delinquent while leaving him i | 
| = 


TRENDS | IN THE SOVIE TREATMENT OF CRIME 5 
been hailed 4 as indicative of the emphasis of of 1 the | Soviet penal ply pon 


the crime, , for 


o to be and it is expected criminal will 
ae to some measure of social censure. During the term of the sen- _ 
tence, the person under sentence is ‘not allowed credit toward a pension or 
toward i increases | in wages which occur periodically it in accordance wi with the | 


9-4 


x 


“Deprivation of freedom” only; does | not include * “Suspended 
he table for the RS. F. R. recently brought the t totals 1 


| 36. —- ? 


of the mass of m raterial appearing i in ‘the 


pes 7 ner’ throw some light upon the trend of thinking of f Soviet jurists as as re- 


without of liberty. 
B. Manko ki op. cit 


the person so sentenced shall work at a specified place, usually theone 
in which he was employed at the time of committing periods 
ranging up to a year. During this time, the employer must deduct a fixed as 
— 
| 
Typesof Treatment = First Half Year | Second Haif Year 

= 

earlyup 
— 
37 
— 


3 


+ 


controversy was opened by one of the most popular. Dotsents in the — = 


_ Juridical Institute who wrote" that the aspects of social censure were no 
present, for in man 


7 the employer a a apreiye new job of his duty to deduct part of the wage at — 
Sis and pay it over directly to the officers of the court. Because of this ae 
_ Situation, it was argued that the only feature of 1 importance left to the pen- 
alty v was the deduction 1 from wages, v which a amounted to nothing m more than 
a fine ‘paid by installments due on each’ pay day. . The argument of the 
Dotsent was supported by a a writer who declared that he ° wrote from five _ 
years’ experience as the chief of a bureau whose task it was to. supervise 
_ persons sentenced in this manner.” * He reported that su pervision had gen- 


_ erally become unimportant and that it it would be better to replace. this hy- 


» 


brid penalty v with an out- -and-out fine, or - with a decree : suspending sentence, 


_ While these men were criticizing, a heavy ‘attack was leveled at time Fe. 

critics for failing to appreciate the real extent of social censure involved.¥ 

The critics were f found to have erred i in failing to evaluate correctly the 


real loss which resulted t toa a person prevented from cc counting his time 


= at th t the job while under t the sentence ir in qualifying subsequently for a en- 
ig 


- sion and for promotion. Of recent months, the editors of the P rosecutor’ s 
journal have indicated their approval of the penalty," and there is every 
indication that it will appear among the penalties provided for in the new 


_ All-Union code. The approval of the editors represents a victory for the 

"retention of penalties fitted i in principle to the rehabilitation of criminals. 

At the same time, it has been indicated by the c critics : of the present system — 


that in practice the penalty has lost its features as originally planned and r: 
a has become 4 punishment i in the form of an installment fine. Time will tell 
e goading of the 1 theorists who ho | 


‘have risen ia in defense 0 of a a program which \ was suffering u under the careless- 7 
_ ness of the judicial and. administrative authorities. 


mts looked upon in cuties days as an integral part ‘of the program of reha-— 
bilitation. * Present codes 
a set for from ‘one to ten years without regard to the length o of the ‘sentence eo 
Compulsory Toil at Place of Employment, 


1 See F. Freidus, Compulsory Toil a at Place of W Work and Employment, oo (1939), 
See series of articles i in Idem (1939), No. 3, 
4 See Editor’ 's Note, , Idem (1939), No. 5s 

See Gelfer, > cit., supra, Note 8. 
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TRENDS IN TH E SOVIET TRE REATMENT OF CRIME 
3 


pores If a new crime is committed during the probationary period, 


the suspended penalty may be added to the penalty for the: new crime, pro- - 
vided only that the total amounts to not more than ten years. If no crime 
= is committed during the period of suspension, the person under sentence 
ist rewarded by having his ‘criminal record removed from the books. The — 
= draft for. the new criminal code indicates the desire to retain this form of 
rehabilitative measure, an and adds a new ‘provision under which a court may 
it ‘commute a sentence before the ‘Period of suspension is over if as state or 
social organization so petitions. This principle was in 1932 


| Pe by an order of the Supreme Court, but according to thi th 


Courts are found to have shown a tendency to overlook the possibilities 
of rehabilitation inherent in the system of parole permitted by present 
Pe Goes Under present law, a criminal may be released on parole only if the © 


q —- of the place of confinement petitions for his release and the | 


court decides that the petition should be T conservatism of 


typical of what i is going on at the present time. 

ane One S. was sentenced by the Leningrad Regional Court 4 at the end nd of 1936 | —, 


laa 4a ~ misappropriation of funds received by him in his o capacity. Sentence included — 
is deprivation of political and civil rights in addition to confinement for four years. a 


| _ was also stated in the sentence that S. was san element foreign t to the best i interests - 
of the working class. The history of S. indicated that he had been in trade durin, 
= the N.E.P.; that he had later moved to a Collective Farm and from there to Len- 
ee - ingrad to work i in a state factory, at which place during his six years employm ment he 
had been cited for g good work and received a certificate of honor. When arrested, 
__ he was put under guard immediately and never given a chance to prove his good 
= record of recent years. He was confined, the sentence being subsequently sustained | 
the Supreme Court of the Republic, 
While in prison, S. developed ulcers of the stomach. The medical examiner recom- — 
<a mended that he be released, but the court refused to do so, giving as its reason lack 
- Ss a showing that the malady could not be cured in confinement, and the serious j 
nature of the offense of which | S. had been convicted. 
a had served for over | two. years before the administration itself recommended 
release on parole. The court again refused to release S., but ordered that his good 
work i in the place of confinement be rewarded by the creation of an account in Bae 
aa he should be credited for the wages he was earning. After S. had served two 
years, six months and seventeen days the chief of the place of confinement came — 
personally before the court to testify on S.’s behalf and ask for release on parole, 
but the e court again re refused to release him, giving as as its reason the serious character BE zs 


forth the case gives it as an n example of the s severity Gos 

of the. court i in failing to make us use eof a an n important 


— 
— 
— 
— 
The writer who set: 
_ and unreasonableness 
made that the new All-Union code make release mand we 


to the rehabilitative spirit of the original codes. Unic 
While Soviet writers have counselled leniency in connection with 
sentences and parole, they have taken a different ‘approach = Sibe 
regard t to the: permissible maximum of periods of confinement. Until re- 


cently a1 amended, present ci codes provided a limit tof te ten in years upon periods of 


be 


4 lang ger to che state. It was often argued that rehabilitation could be effec- is | 
= 
ve - only if if terms of confinement were comparatively short, and if there —— 
were to be ‘dangerous F persons 1s who were incapable. of rehabilitation within az 
‘the period | of ten years, society - would have to protect itself by ‘shooting — 7 


Events in the tension of the past three years 
change in policy. The result has been a lengthening of the pe 
finement f for crimes of espionage, wrecking, and so-called to a 
‘maximum period of twenty- -five years. “It has been explained that the 
Bee ea in the law was occasioned by a a desire to o make possible a penalty a _ 
other than. death at the same. time obviously too 


2 


to eliminate the danger which might be occasioned their 


The: swing toward i the extension of the maximum term for periods. of con- 
“finement has met the whole-hearted approval of writers in the p Press. 
. accompanied by a return to the use of the word ‘ “prison” in referring _ 
| the places in which criminals of ‘a dangerous nature are confined. It is 
now even provided under a law of 1936" t that the penalty for some crimes — a 
may be “i imprisonment. ” The : tendency has developed to toward a 

ing g the thinning. ranks of pre present- -day criminals nc not as misguided ci citizens 
i, driven by 1 want and poverty to crime as a means of keeping alive or as a 
3 form of social protest, but rather as incorrigible dissenters, oftentimes en- _ 
fe? couraged in their criminal activity by foreign agents seeking to embarrass, is 


he most severe penalty, shooting, is not often discussed i in the 
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‘THE SOVIET TREATMENT OF CRIME 


appli icable to this supreme n measure of social defense,” as it is called in t 
el code. It is impossible to tell whether there has s been much greater use of the 

penalty during recent years than i in the past. “Indications i in the Soviet 
Union itself are to the effect that many of the persons rumored | shot are 


= removed from centers of population and placed in mining camps in We 
| Siberia or collective farms i in Central Asia. While no published records are _ 


to be found to indicate the attitude toward this form of penalty, some oa 
=a clue a as to its importance is to be found i in suggestions for the drafting of the ¥: 
_ new code. The y present codes refer to the penalty as a “temporary” measure > 


Re: to be used until eliminated as a form of penalty. Under suggestions for the 
a new code, the word “temporary” has been’ omitted, although there is still — 


“retained the admonition that the penalty i is ‘to be considered exceptional — 
shall be used until ‘eliminated. The change in | phraseology may be 
only the of a linguist. | No 1 move has ap to eliminate the exce 


pregnant women a 
1s U ae age of This that in spite 


asser rtio tions to the contrary in the United S States, the death penalty has n has not _ 


been extended to juvenile delinquents by: recent legislation 
z T he attitude of legislators and courts toward the problem of the juvenile — 


nquent recently has been made unusually clear by virtue of comsiders- 


= “ble legislation and numerous reports as to the experience of courts in ap-_ 


minors from n the age of twelve ‘years may y be subjected d to the 
. - penalties if they a are -convicte d of larceny, ra Tape, bodily injury, | mutil: 


= = or. to murder. Hearings a are > before the regular criminal: 


es this legislation t to the youthful offenders. Under the law of April 7, 


co previously existing. By 


fact exempt from punishment under the most set serious of the penalties 
e code. Along with the new ‘criminal laws, the s state has made an effort 
AS 
enlarge upon the i institutions for the ca care of and has 


sec 


rtue: of the exception t to the article sabiliness to the death penalty, the child - 


aio ie recent years, the problem of juvenile criminal rowdyism (c 
hooliga 1S has been found i gly 
a ganism in Soviet terminology) has been found increasing y serious, an Ss 
si. _ courts have been asked to increase the penalties. It has been reported — 


sy the result has been the following: Of the young hoooligans convicted in — 


| 9 | percent were sentenced. to deprivation of freedom. In 1 1935, ‘the 


19 See M. “Avdeeva, Types. of Punishment in Criminal Legislation and in the 
of the Criminal Code of the U.S.S.R., Sovetskaya Yustitsiya (1939); No. 9, p. 9, at 14. RAIS 
“The Chi Id Under Soviet Law,” Univ. of Chicago L. Reo, 53 


| 
| 
ca 
among juveniles." It is thi 
trasted with the severe laws if a of current legislation which must b 


largely about rehabilitation. Perhaps mc more disquieting than 


percentage deprived of freedom rose to 42.4 percent, and in the Seat helt 


of 1937, | the figure: was 65.3 percent, while le in the first half of : 1938, it was — 


- be seen that courts are no longer exceptionally lenient with juve. 
niles, although they try to handle the situation in a manner suited to the 


_ facts of each case. In; a trial attended during the past summer in Moscow, — 


rs a judge was he heard to give a lecture to the two youths before the court on- 
A 
the lack of ne cessity for crime now that work was to be had for all, : and the 
oy youths were asked what penalties they would suggest. No suggestion was 


ia forward, and in sheer desperation the busy court sentenced the two — 
to another year in the from which had been released 


*Reviewinig both the practice of the courts and the the j jurists, 


t appears c clear that precise determination of present tendencies i is as yet 
impossible. There s seems to be. e discernible, however, a trend on the part of 


7 courts toward penalties 1 which bear less relation to rehabilitation than used” 
to be the case during the first decade after the revolution. This fact | must 


be considered, however, in the light of the greatly reduced number of crim- 


Sam inals, and ‘the changed s social and economic conditions. While courts have — 
shown : an increasing preference for sex severe punishments, mature writers 
urged retention of principles designed in ‘the main to further a pro- 
a gram of rehabilitation. Younger writers have evidenced a an inclination to 


_ treat most criminals as parasites and class enemies who commit crime be- 


cause they will not accept the proffered opportunity to earn a living by toil. a 


Ww hile older men question this analysis of the situation, both old and young 


“4 


uti 


in demanding severe : penalties for ‘the individual who sets out it on his 
. criminal « activity y with the avowed i intent fi f injuring g the st state. No sy > sympa- : 


of crisis, it will reflect tendency toward severity 


_ which | has s been appearing i in the practice of courts and the writings of the 
; jurists. $ Such | a result would probably | be understandable, but it would i in- 


deed disappointing to those who have hoped for a a real test of a a 


prehension of the effect of war conditions upon criminal law is the effect of 


= caprensh found i in the young writers, who have been referred to in this 


i 
aper. Their plea fc for si " severity in penalties be bears no relation to wa ar. It will 


pply i in ‘Peace | time as well as war time, and if i it is universally adopted, 


may mean the end of experimentation upon new lines. _ 
Yustitsiya (1939); No. 12, 25. 
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[HE PRISON. 


"SITUATIONAL explanation of crime at fo 


. prevention and treatment. As sociologi sts, we are not true t to o the 
; logical implications of our science if we recommen 


1ent as the only solution of penal ills. If the function of a prison is to protect oc 
ociety, the convict m must learn, ‘during | his period of of incarceration, how to 


live in society. It It is the pu purpose of this paper t to pc point a out some of the major 
obstacles which prevent the present- ~day American penal system from per- 


4 forming this function and to indicate changes i in administrative policy to 


inside, that t ‘to o fit j in with institutional routine, he: must walk close to the 


, this will not help him on the outside. In fact, it may mark him as _ 


tivities ahies are. a foreign to ice on n the outside. If the he prisoner | learns « on 


Ss. 


e are aware of the real difficulties in the way of 


ee... with i its ; hatred of “slimy « criminals” and its belief in long p Prison terms 


h its “‘moo-cow sentimentalities” and 1 its faith i in rehabilite- 


ion a have swung the a i of public opinion in 


been adequately and wanting. The r most promising ‘method 


. prog ress is through experimentation. Why not, for example, make a sin- 


Ly 


housing a larger proportion o of carefully ‘selected prisone 


in ae we expensive minimum security institutions? ? Furthermore, why not | 


; = empt to save money for a higher salary | level and a better quality — 


4 


a Edgar Hoover’ s vigorous eee of the ‘ “machine-gun school of ciminol- 


s of punishment and his pungen nt attacks on “the cream- — ee 


ae make ‘ ‘the | prison as a community’ ” the guiding concept for administration? i“ 


ss As it is, » the present-day American | treatment of men in prison reminds us 


g person on his ret o be accepted a 
ofa citizen. He canno urn, he must learn in pr 
izen. He cannot learn those things that w play the role 
| 
| 
H away from an attitudd 


to his beasts respond to the crack of a whip. the lion goes 


ae bce «2 his set of tricks every day, the trainer has found that he must al- 


ways be on the defensive. He is never so certain vv hei fr riendliness = 
= Likewise, when imprisoned m men are as beasts, they either 

‘sink into o apathy or stir up rebellion. jon. = Tey 


ae penal institutions as they are are today, the constant ho stility betwe 
= guards: and | inmates is one of the major obstacles i in the reformatio on 


~The division into’ “cons” and “screws” (guards) i in | prison SO 
ciety is more basic | than the Middletown dichotomy in into workers an 
/—— business m me in. This conflict situation helps | to explain | the widespread lack 
i of sy sympathetic ar and understanding relationships between guards and con- 
-—_viets. Low pa pay and iong hours do not attract a high type of custodial — 
~ Hence, the most important link that prisoners have with the outside world, 
their contact with guards, yields little social profit. 


Just as ‘the ‘Southern cotton plantation di during slavery times | 
a sharp division into two major groups, the w white r masters and overseers on 
the on one hand and the black and brown slaves es on the other, so also does the. . 
_ American prison. The process of socialization, for example, is twofold. This _ 
dual process will be discussed in the following paragraphs as a concrete il- aa 
lustration of the two social worlds i in prison s society. Achieving a a a status and 


role in the world of ruards i is one t thin in the risoner_ rou anoth er. 


- A Tannenbaum describes a guard showing every sign of fear and lack of ease 


in the beginning, who, nevertheless, within two months, had become the 


ta : - 


= 


q 


; most uncompromising officer in the institution. Nelson reports that it is a 


ate: social error for a prisoner to be seen talking to a guard. For both staff mem- 
or bers and convicts, the roles they are > expected to play | have been defined b a . 
LE their respective | groups and wide deviations are not t easily tolerated. = ad 
‘Ther politically appointed warden r may give the new w officer a a book of rules ‘oa 


onl a speech about p proper behavior. Then the deputy | warden, who, +l 


“will probably the maintenance of discipline and ‘the 
a of disorder. To achieve this end, he e urges ; the new man to “put them 


their Proper place at all times.” the | guard comes back t to the dorm 
= after his first day ¢ on the job, his fe fellow officers § give him —— 


- training school, prea new soon must work out his own policy by. trial and 
se 


he “‘fish,’ ” oF new prisoner, undergoes an experience analogous to to that E 


he new guard. He, too, meets the deputy warden 1 and is advised: “Keep 
r nose clean and you won’ t have trouble.” In his conversation 


— ‘The method used in our study of the Washington State Reformatory, with data on the = 
= attitudes and connivings of convicts, has already been set forth i he Prisoner Community - 


as a Social Group,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., be 19395. 4: 362-69. 
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“ideal of reformation. he: prisoner r does not live ‘with the officers, 


but with his fellow convicts. They t tell him | very ; definitely w hat he is sup- ve 


> do a asa con. Since they are the with whom he eats, works, 


ng.” As” 
atus in the 


mate approval. In perhaps r no ose: social world men “watch each other 


and study every gesture and action” as they do in prison. The first- “cate 
tested rated in a ways. If he — to draw a “rat 


r your own good. 


= “politicians” play a role in prison similar to that of their proto- 
types i in a corrupt city government. As in the outside community, they ie: 
‘must grant t favors in order to shold. their position and ye et they a are 


hated for their self-seeking attitude. TI he “ “right guys yon ‘the contrary, 


= can n always be trusted | to remain n loy; al t to their fellow c cons. - Clemmer t found — 


ers. A prison my chology, Riemer reports, sa role in the mores 
the newcomer. Remarkable escapes, great s strikes and Tiots, 


of outstanding m men are included i in these stories. pies: - 
cg In the normal community, conflict tends te to be adjusted by ‘ecnmmmede 


tion.” Eventually the fusion of opposing cultures results i in “ ‘assimilation.” 
In the prison community, the chronic hostility between cons and screws— _ . 
_ to some extent an extension of the progressive conflict between criminals er 


“and police o on the o outside- —may | lead to superficial and 1 temporary f forms of y 


accommodation, but rarely to assimilation. Deciding ‘make the best of 

it,’ ” the n new prisoner usually undertakes : some form of self-culture. As he 


a adjusts to the dull monotony of p prison life, however, there is likely to be a ee 7 
‘decline of reflection” and a weakening of the > attempts at 


s the prisoner grows: 


y “important are these of t the prison n community fo 
Hans Riemer, “Socia ization in the Prison Community,” ‘Sixty- Seventh Ann. Cong. 
Amer, Prison Assn., 1937, See also Donald Clemmer, “Leadership Phenomena in a 
Prison Community,” J. Crim. Law and Criminol., 1938; 869-72; and Victor 
F, Nelson, . Prison » Days New York, 1932. 


Riemer has pointed out: “If an inmate desires favorable st ex 
| 
knows nothing about conniving when he first comes, but he soon learns. As 
Be — 
provide variety, help break the deteriorating mo 
—- 
— 
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tion is of the community prepare for it. 


- Monotonous routine, sex starvation, lack of self-direction, and isolation 
in 


iw-abiding culture patterns do not rehabilitate. demoralize. 
pe More than a hundred years ago, English writers recognized that prisons BE 


_ were ineffective i in n helping 0 offenders t to become law-abiding citizens. Racent 


—to stay away f from thin j ice. “ 


schemes, if you are using the True, t the idea that reformatories are 


A the ‘ ‘high s schools’ "and penitentiaries, the ‘ “colleges” for t the criminal oe 
Zi ‘somewhat erroneous. It gives the impression that the training in a 


7. provided by prisons is formal. In reality, this training is very informal. | Just 7 
in conversations with friends in various vocations on the outside we 
quently pick up bits of information that we later use, so in prison it is snat-— 7 
ural for convicts to talk a about the things ‘that they have done. Under the © 
5 present t type of administration, there a are few other subjects to discuss. Asa __ 
we - result, status may y be gained in the prisoner group by tales of exploits in the 


e 
field of crisne or sex. After “graduation,” the may have a sincere 


Institutional services sponsored by ‘the staff are in 1 general too 


rigid and superordinated to provide training for c community life. The real 
— for the administration i is maintenance. pers housing, food, 


seldom be: used o on the outside. 
e largely replicas of the ‘conventional educational organiza- 


neither adapted to the prison situation nor are they designed _ 7 
convict adequately for the on i 


‘The icism of 71 prison by an unusually 

=: describes what is no | doubt a typical experience. . It contrasts the — 


wishful. thinking of the prisoner with this’ disillusioning experiences | on 


sae inmate participation and develop rather than deaden initiative. — 
Preparole classes that facilitate frank and realistic discussions of such si social 
science topics the causes of failure in social relations and business, how 
o find and keep jobs, the competitive character of modern industrial so so- 


lab would provide a valuable first step in the right direction. _ ia 
3 See S. Roucek, ond in Adult Education at Rock View Farm Prison, 


= 


later careers? Is the take 
| 
as compared with “fish” seem to fac re careful | repes 
and ethics of parolees as comp aught them to be 
This 
TP 
ceurn to outside communities. Te 
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THE PRISON AS A ‘COMMUNITY 
Most of us see the folly of our ways and want to mend them. In fact, the average 
confined man aims above this; he wants to start from the tape, gain success, be ast 
i somebody. In his cell, he dreams of this, pictures h himself on the upward road; and he 
takes advantage of the means that are offered—schools and vocational —— 
prepare himself. He is encouraged by the prison officials, and the future appears a 
pleasant picture. The man has infused himself with a spirit like that found at oe A: 
school graduation. Perhaps his is greater | because of the contrast that he sees be- _ . 
## hat happens when he is released? After graduating from ren most of of us 
- experienced the disillusionment of learning that | the world was not. our oyster. 
the same story that followed his graduation fi from is often 


the work. His fellowworkers and his tras er know him for an ex-convict a 
a? no matter how broadminded the average person | outside may be, the barrier or 

stigma is there, invisible, but noticeable. This is the released man’s first shock. And 
unless his is Coarse and impenetrable o or unless: he has unusual will power, 


= strange fields. And with self-initiative dulled by time spent asa “number,” he 
goes forth to compete against those who have kept abreast of the time. There is a 
. only one outcome. But the sense of self-preservation is still as strong as ever in the 7 
i : man. Rackets that he unconsciously absorbed while i in Prison come hah his mind. : 


Let the confined man keep his individuality; him i ina run 

roa that he will meet outside; give him graeter freedom i in choice of work. ~~ a ; 


Do not break him while him. will be able eto 4 


of ‘socialization, 
the role of law-abiding citizen in his home community. 


a 2. To achieve this goal, he must participate actively in peas st iety and. 


gradually develop a a sense of social responsibi ility. 


Increasing use of the plan whereby s selected p prisoners ¢ are pshiinden pro- 


; gressively from maximum to minimum security institutions is indicated. Ne 7 
4. Whether vocation ial, education should be more closely adjusted am 


or SOC 
the actual problems the i inmates. 


To mitigate t 


Must 
The personnel, from the warden down, o bviously 


n the basis of ‘merit and for long periods, r rather than asa reward for po- 


7: Classification and individualization treatment can be more 


-e, gram of the New York State Department of Correction as described by W. M. Wallack, — 
—«G. M. Kendall, yet H. L. Briggs i in Education Within Prison Walls, 22-27, New York, 19393 
or more in detail by Kendall in The Organization and iii of aaead and Econ ic Studies 
in Correctional Institutions, New York, rk, 1939. 


— 
system, wha 
hip with inmates, 
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tive with a a change in the social : situation. Inmate participation in govern. 
- ment, on the other hand, is. ‘more likely to succeed with transfer of defec- 
tive and psychotic individuals to specialized institutions. The psychiatric Be 
and sociological approaches are supplementary rather 1 than n competitive. hes ne there 
Success in such an in enterprise necessitates a willingness | to experiment. 

spite > of the fact that we live in an age that is characterized by large scale 

. experimentation, the experimental attitude is rare in American prisons. T he 


State Prison Colony at Norfolk, under Howard B. Gill 


ad 


community a a wall. ” His “major was toward the reduc- = 
~ tion of hostility between i inmates and staff. Realizing that it is difficult for — 


a a man to be both guard and educator, he made a clear ditsinction iden 
se and watch officers. The former were resident case workers; 


in on all me meetings of an inmate > council and council suchen | sat in on all 


staff ‘meetings. - During the summer, gra aduate students served social in- 
_terneships as assistants to the house officers. T hey associated freely with the 


convicts and ‘provided 1 natural, whole some contact with the outside worl 


Generally speaking, a country gets s the kind of p prison ‘it deserves. i. 

long as fraud, corruption and disorganization continue to ‘pervade ‘Ameri. 

4 life, it cannot be expected that prisons will be much better. The prison ea 


is a part of a given social structure and tends to reflect that culture. Russia a j 


o has challenged the world by providing correctional 1: labor colonies that are 

self-governing, pay u union wages, encourage normal family life, and produce 
graduates who voluntarily 1 return { ‘to their * ‘alma mater” t to live. No doubt 
reflecting the increasingly cc conservative ve emphasis i in 1 the Soviet Union, » John be 


_ N. Hazard reports a recent “ 


_ ties which bear less relation t to rehabilitation than used to be the case during 


the first decade after the revolution.”* 6 But whether, in the long run, , educa- te 
tion or punishment. will receive the n most attention, the transplanting of 
practices to to the United States would be ver very y difficult due to the fun- 
= differences between Russian and American me mores. England, 
“aie traditions more like our own, has its Lowdham Grange and North Sea | 
oe Camp, where the influences on carefully selected young adult prisonersseem 
to make for rehabilitation. - In November, 1933, C. T. Cape, the self-sacri- 
ficing anc and intelligent governor of Lowdham Grange, dictated the following 
a statement to the senior author about a 1 philosophy and ‘methods that t ex- 
a emplify surprisingly well the p practical implications of this p Paper: 


There is a definite attempt to make conditions within Lowdham Grange a app 


| 
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th 
a “no-man’s land” fifty feet from it helped to make the prison secure. With- 
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The American Prison System, chap. 4, “A Community Prison.” for Yo 
**“Trends in the Soviet Treatment of Crime,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Aug., 1940, 566-576. 


parades. A boy does not | march to work. . He is not taken toa a e—he must — 


a Payment gives an incentive and a reason for work. Without pay, the boy worked | B : 
as a prisoner ur under pain of punishment. He worked to keep his head above oe 
avoid trouble. Now the attitude is utterly altered. A man takes pride in his work. 
_ The stigma of prison labor is removed. He desires to excel in craftsmanship. is 
is Pay is in the coinage of the realm—not i in tokens. The actual amount paid i 
; mk less than outside, but the pay is in direct proportion to output and skill. _ 
— About two thirds of the weekly earnings are deducted for board and a 
P Be There is also a small ‘ “income tax.” The rest is paid in cash. All clubs and athletic — 
“4 3 activities, including cricket and swimming, are optional and can only be enjoyed — 
__ by the payment of a weekly subscription. Concerts ; and pictures are paid for at the 
pay system introduced responsibility for Ifa is careless 
with his clothes, they are repaired | at his cost. Ifa fellow breaks a window | pane, eit 
either through negligence or deliberately, i it is replaced at his cost. If a boy is —— ao 
a at work by 7:30, he is fined twopence; a second offense doubles the fine. A serious 
_ offense calls for a conference with the governor. As a last resort, the boy may be a 


transferred to another Borstal. This occurs in less than three percent of the cases.° 
The fact that the ial Commission to Investigate the Penal ‘System 


Canada recently reco 
system gives | te Bors stals mor 


oO 


, the American Lav 


he prison has been described i in this paper both as an ac- 
: ~ tuality and as an ideal. As it now exists there 1 is constant h hostil y 
guards and | prisoners; socialization means one thing for guards. and another Fo 
for prisoners; formal education i is s usually and ‘train— 


; oe prisons as at W allkill i in n New York. That hostility. between i in- Bank 


e mates and house officers can be cut down has been demonstrated a at Norfolk § 


ie Colony. The building ofa a sense of social responsibility i is well illustrated by Bo ; 


& the English experiment at Lowdham Grange. What has been proposed as a ns ; 
practical plan for penal appeals to the the 


implication ofa 
luence of our 


for rom Offenders,” SF. Crim. Law and Criminol., -Feb., 1937 27: — Se 


eliminate con 83 
minate control by central govern hone to contend on th 
— 
— 
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han fifty selected young men — 
unity for offenders that will actually rehabilitate. 


, those compan are mere hunches or stereo- 


show, for example, that a particular first may be more 
than many recidivists, that a particular recidivist is sincerely tired of cn 
crime game, that a particular rapist may be a safe citizen if a new sex out- 
det i is provided for him, etc. Similarly, wardens « or parole | board ‘members _ - 
may assume that | prisoners | hold them i in fearful r | respect, ,whereas study based 

_ upon full rapport may show that | many priosners hold many such — 


in bold contempt, believi me them to be eee su 


and 1938, ‘the collected p prisoner opinions about at 
Joliet Staevl Penitentiary in Illinois. 


‘The ‘Setting. The Stateville branch of the Ilinois State Penitentiary can 


be - characterized as a large | prison . of maximum security and of re 
At present, over 4000 ‘improvable type” inmates do‘ ‘tough time” 


ae Se g at a million dollar wall and tramping 1g through a monotonous routine. 
Untrained political appointees devise dozens: of rules to keep all inmates 
aware that they are there to “do time.” Two maxims seem to dominate the g 


penal phil sophies of the responsible officials: (1) the | primary consideration 


en fee is the possibility of escape, a and, (2) after s security is assured, “ “treat "em all 
alike no ‘matter what the capabilities, needs, or offenses of a man n maybe. 


a & As i in | Most prisons, provisions for health, sanitation, ,and food are inade- 


andreds 


must ‘ ‘boondoggle”’ by carrying dirt, bricks, and sand around the 
little cans and pans. Although “boondogglers” move at a snail’s 


Pa pace, it is s assumed that this activity has 2 a tiring g effect that i is conducive to 


. is that i it haps hundreds of men to keep their ne off their surroundings. 


iP policies of administrators and the principles Of professional peno 
prisoners. Generally  actua 
ite es of wha say, a nits : sur 
4 : Poy attempts to put the use of attitude hunches on a more nearly scientific basis, __ some 
 answe 
thirte 
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 inmat 
willing to do their own thinking and reading. Finally, a Parole Board exy 
% 4 ¥ Po Based on a paper presented to the Amer. Sociol. Soc. at Philadelphia, Dec. 28, 1939. = he 


‘PRISONER OPINIONS PAROLE 


Methods The author, a interested i in the 


- ways of the world, set up his headquarters i in the office of the sociologist _ 
tuary. . After six weeks of close association, he which convicts | became — ey 


‘ ssured of a confidential relationship, t 


_ opinions s freely and frankly. The opinions were limited to ) expressions about _ 


rious including the determination of sentences by the 


paro 
= nai e ‘use e of a an‘ n “objective” 


mates ‘writs elaborate accounts of their views of the pase system; anc aa 


Opinions from an Essay- Type Questionnaire. After a two ace 


quaintance with a very intelligent prisoner, during whi ch time ‘mutually a 
onfidential relations were established, the i inmate volunteered to find out 


some of the opinions of some of the men in a certain cell block. He asked _ 
fifty men | to answer an essay type questionnaire. , Thirty- three men r 


sponded after “they w were assured that the answers were to be a anonymous 
= that answering them would possibly do some convicts some good some ~ 
day. All that i is known about the selection of i inmates is that those asked to 


the questions were selected a at random by | the inmate helper and 
- thirteen of those i inmates answering the « ¢ questions had never been on parole. 
Space does not permit the complete the 


_ Illustrations of kinds of 


anything in your prison experience which has prepar to 
_ good on parole? If so, , what? What should be done in prisons to prepare : 4 7 


man for better parole behavior ? What method of sentences 


a should y you prefer | for fixing the date of y your release? Why? Ww hat methods 


mates, an objective type questionnaire was It contained six rank- 
ing s scales, four rather specific essay questions, and forty-eight Statements © 


to be answered Yes or No. Also, 2 an opportunity: was provided f fort has 


to explain further their ir positions on questions about parole. + 


_ The forty-eight st statements to > be answered Yes 0 or No were derived from Be 


on the policy of keeping every inmate under indeterminate sentence off 
il after the 1940 elections creates in the minds of most men 
avery marked and unpleasant tension. Altoget! det a 
rays: by the use of essay-form question- 4: rh 
why not? How do you think the P arole Board should e nfc 
f the parole contract? Do you think the Board is just 
ct 
— 
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a pry in a n a parole. handbook, 4 New Day. They were re rated by 140 in in 


mates according tothe Thurstonetechnique* 
is __ Answers to the questionnaire were obtained from three groups of men. Bee. 
Forty-seven men from Cell ll House “F” ” filled out ‘the questionnaire at the 
of the cell. house i inmate clerk. The e clerk ‘stopped at t cells. along the 
. ee explained that p prison n officials or parole board members would never _ 
know which man answered which question, and that truthful answers might — 
a: of help to future convicts. The men were selected at random from — 
“judged by the clerk to have ‘the ability to understand the instructions. a & | 
“ae The second group of men were parole violators selected 0 on the basis of — 
their 1.Q. rating. Fifty r men of average I. Qo or above were e asked to come 
~ to Cell House “C” by | the interne. e. When all the men had assembled i in 
len set up for the: purpose, the interne explained that he was a student — 


_ from the | University of Illinois, and that he had come to the prison for the 


purpose. of. getting some information. ] It was: the type of information that 
usually forgotten about by commissions in investigating 


_ tions; it was information of the type e that would enable students b 


trained in the universities to get a real | picture of what: was going on 
pri nd on par role; and it was information that had to be honest for the be 


_ and ex-sheriffs as heads of penal institutions, and, if ‘they are to do a better 


oe job of managing t the i institutions 1 than t the politicians aren now w doing, they Fa 
have' facts and 1 not falsehoods | to > study. He explained that the 


n 
if trained students are ever going to displace precinct captains 


____- swers to the questionnaire were anonymous, , that men were under vl 


: a gation to fill it out, and that prisoners were the only persons who co see p 
ae the desired information and therefore every effort by every man Apes 5 
to the inmates’ chapter | to the parole study 

Three » men from the group of parole» violators r refused to have ve anyth ng 
ag do with the questionnaire. Their reason, t they y explained, was not - tha 7 


4 


- they disagreed with the idea of getting the information, but that their case: cases 


_ were different from the cases of other men. There were things that the pa 
_ role board could do to them that it could not do to other men. ‘Forty -five ze 
men started to write. hirty-nine men completed their work. 
Two f factors were used i in the selection of the men for the t d group. >. All 
of them had I. Q.’s of average or or above, a1 and none of the g group was from Cell 
House ‘ Na " Otherwise, the group represented a a random sample. They were 
given instructions similar to those given the parole violators, and they filled 
out the questionnaire under similar circumstances. Fifty men were called, 
two o refused to listen to what it was all about, and forty men did a satisfac <_ 
“tory job of giving t the desired information. 
Accounts of Parole by Articulate Inmates. During the author’s interne 4. 
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Three such men volun- ae 
accounts their and their opinions. 
men were conscio trying to make the best use of the miserable 
i surroundings | in in which t they found t themselves. All of them were glad to cx 
themselves when | they were assured. that, no harm would befall 1 them = 


if they did j put their thoughts « on paper. Several elaborate essays might have 


been obtained. was limited because of s space. 


g the author’ s interneship, he talked to over forty men 
g with seven inmates for about eight 
= a \ day over a quire of ‘eight weeks | in a situation that demanded very © 


timate and consistent relationships, the i interne - gained the cor confidence o 


. mates and certain inmates s gained the confidence of the i interne e. The men 
34 selected were friends of the seven inmates or of their friends. 


Every man interviewed had assurance from some other convict that any- — 
= ‘te Searing he told the interne was “a all right.” Also, it was usually arranged a 
have t the prisoner who another ‘inmate formally introduce 


secluded corner or to some vacant room. aie: a brief exchange of 


words about anything that they had in common, the interne proceeded to 
= the exact purpose of the study and bey wer of information he de Re: 


no attempt to hurry t the inmate barrage. of. quest 


in attempt ade to ke ressed with th the val 
his opinions | by p pointing « out to him the relationship ¢ of his own come 
to the future treatment of other convicts. He was encouraged to continue at 
- the trend of his thoughts by continual assent from the interne; and most a 
important, the interne expected nothing fro from a convict that he 1 was a 
willing: to do himsel af , honest opinion te to the convict if he — 


a, asked for it. Immediately after each i interview, the writer ‘tried to ) reproduce oe 
= general | trend of each ‘conversation by re recalling the answers of the i 


to a series of questions. The: questions were very” similar to those of 


Findings. During the six months’ “association with inmates, the aut = 
Wasa able to collect over one hundred twenty- -five 
"an 


ing tests. While. this’ is enough material to characterize quite well the a. ee 
of convicts, literally hundreds of pages of worth-while material might 
“have been: collected had time and facilities permitted. In ‘the 1 ecorded 


material are hundreds of opinions varying from religiously enthusiastic >- 


q 


at Stateville, it w fF b an ‘many 
hours of leisure—opportunity to thin , to 

— 
— 

— 
—  § 
he: 

— 


“isms of all wardens 


mass of statements takes a away from that material of i its 


- chief attributes such as the multiplicity of points of view and the little de- 
‘tails give meaning to sweeping Lack of space, there- 


can buy his way o “a ; 
ing to” certain Parole Board nants ers. This belief was cnn by 


ecital of alleged i instances of bribery. Several prisoners cle claim to know an ~ | 
“good deal of the personal life of some Board members, and ¢ on th this basis r rate 
them as a worse menace to society than the: men behind the walls. On sev- 
~ eral occasions, the author observed groups of convicts taking a great deal _ 
_ of delight in watching a colleague mimic a Board member in action. To a 
_ very: small minority of men , the Parole Board represented an honest lot of 
men doing their best ‘under the circumstances. | Several men dismissed edthe 


Board by Saying: “ “Board ‘members are All they do is to carry « out 


ai. 
2 
H 


At least three slaieas of the men in the entire prison—as judged by the 


“interviews and the short answer  questionnaires—desired ‘ “flat time” in- 


-a stead of the i indeterminate se sentence law. One reason for not | wanting the 


indeterminate sentence was because ‘newspapers | dictated the : parole poli- 
“cies. Because of newspaper pressure, the Board had started the practice of 
_ continuing ‘cases—adding from a month to as much as ten’ years to the 
time the Parole Board had previously decided the prisoner should serve. . 
an unneces- 


— 


sary and obvious res restraint. . Many of the parole rules seem n to 9 almost all con- 


victs “unnegessary imposed not for the purpose of an ex- 
te convict to be a law-abiding citizen but for the purpose of keeping a man 
under the watchful eyes of penal a authorities—to fill up the prisons as soon 


as newspapers put pressure on the politicians. ti is interesting to note tha 
very few men believe the purposes of parole a as outlined i in the official hand- 
book for parolees. | No general statement can characterize the attitudes. 
- a ‘Some agents are thought to be honest and efficient; — 
dered useless political | stooges; many of them are called 
“heisters,” i.e., they collect part of of the wages of their parolees; 1 most of them — < 
are held to she e incompetent. In general, parole ; agents ts represent to to convicts 
majority of prisoners writing essay type questionnaires believe the 
prison does nothing to prepare them for good Ww 


Te Pes ge. provals of prison and parole treatment to scathing criti % if the 
= 
Parole Board, to most Illinois prisoners, is an incompetent, untrained That 
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jas in prison life which would make men fail on. 
the answer was always long. After a bitter diatribe against sadistic wardens - 


and ignor ant guards and their malicious treatment, the general cones 


as that a few y years in an Illinois 5 prison is enough t to make any man “hold — 


court on the st street, gt , shoot i it out rather than to take a _ chance of coming. : 


ba ck to rison. . That answer was nearly always qualified by the addition: 

a ‘That is the 1 way prison life. prepares other men for parole. Of course, lam not © 


letting dogging guards and the monotony of life get the best of me. I’m going to get 
tad a legitimate racket. But about the other. wor all I can say 7 that the police _ 


Thea attitudes ecwned: guards and officers are ne filled with bitter hatre 
= Ww ardens are held to get their jobs because they are greedy politicia 
- 4 guards, because th they are too incompetent t to get or hold a decent job in out- 


= society prison physicians, because they | had failed i in their practices in in 


: outside s society and had g gone. into > politics to ‘get a job ii in n prison. Most pris- 


e that p prison life has created in n them: a 1 desire t to‘ “make g good.” 
usually men who have lost themselves i in some fascinating work, ¢ , Or in in study, 


or in religion. Some | prison 2 a 


pers 


work, when. they ta tasted a once in the “folks” 


could bring ¢ them a basket, when alcohol s sold for two dollars a pint, etc. 

= From | this brief characterization of a few prisoner attitudes, it may | be 
- gathered that there is. little appreciation by prisoners of society’s efforts to 5 
“rehabilitate” them, as penologists call it. There are exceptions to that rule 
the case of particular o ofc cers and particular aspects of the penal program. 
a The general attitude and the exceptions ar are oftentimes embellished with ue 

always” vivid and sometimes imaginary ‘stories. Imaginary or not » how- 


ever; th ‘they are 1 very - real to. convicts. . They a are social realities with which 


By: way of summary ¢ and will venture a few tentative genera 
a ‘izations and interpretations, realizing that not all of my data have | been 


> 


enbaum, Victor Nelson, T homas Mott 


“Osborne, and others, was the reluctance off f prisoners to speak freely about i 
penal officials and the t treatment they provided. Until there was absolute — 


assurance of all prisoners at Stateville Penitentiary 


FE: conclusion, amazing» to. even read back- 


— 
— 
— | 
— 
ie 
them the 
— 
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_ selves the most sone individually. T hey were ina position in n which ve all 


they expressed might affect such an important thing as the “number of 


_-years they would have to spend in } prison. . They were in ¢ constant fear of 
“stool pigeons” and other persons who might give | “<nformation” to the 
administrators: ‘These facts, in addition to the administration’s 
_ discouraging all intimate relationships between convicts and other persons, © 
made the establishment of rapport practically impossible w without resorting 
a to practices f frowned d upon by officials. I It became necessary (for sociological . 
purposes) for the interne t to become much like convicts themselves—learn_ 
to speak about ball g games -s and the weather to “stools” "3 to keep in mind al- 
is — the whereabor always i in a low-pitched voice; 
keep tight-lipped ab d 


certain aspects 0 of crimes z and infractions of prison r rules; to speak i in| the vivid 


Bie: lusty language of convicts; to admit t the world was z a ‘racket and that internes 


which would pay some day! C Opinions obtained 
i, ween through legitimate channels, with methods endorsed by the ad- = 


B inistration, undoubtedly reflect what prisoners think they are expected to 


t opinions a are to remain anonymous wi will | they reflect attitudes t toward 


ea s pertinent to > the st study, i i.€. » parole, personnel, etc 


— necessity for preserving g the : anonymity of i inmates concerned i in an 5 


i ——: them behind a a wall against their will—determined in eve 
is 


r 
pete to share in the management and responsibilities of the priso 


is Se found. ‘Te would oe them 1 the ‘materials. out | of which | to ‘0 conduct a a 


prison administrators might well 
2. The ‘Truthfulness of the Opinions. No on one will ever 


oners s of Stateville. However, there are methods of judging whether the 


- attitudes and the opinions correlate. First, she nature of the expressions, the — 
«kind of criticism, proves that excellent between inmates 


expre 


admit 
quest 
‘opinic 


ita basis 
ison is first of all a confi used i 
| ir jailers. The prison 
ften hate their jailers. he is not from which th 
tion. Onl discover the attit as it is today. eextent the tn 
investigator is difficult indeed in the, other 
1e seeks. His task is difficu y other 
 terne: 
by: 
the re 


officials, Parole Board and their work. 
ain 


on 


orrelation | between actual attitudes ar and the ¢ expressions « of opinions. An — 


inmate was s requested to to ) give his evaluations of the material and the meth- _ aig 
s used to get the material. Needless to state, , this man was selected on the ox ie 


y basis of his knowledge of the prison community, his ability to evaluate “a Meng 
__ mate opinions, and his intimate knowledge of the work of the i interne. He 7) 
_ wrote about the work as follows: 


a On the basis 0 of my own “experience with parole and with my knowledge of — 
mates’ opinions a and their r responses to queries made by y persons from outside of the Me 

_ prison community, I believe the following statements would apply to the material a 
ng Donald Rasmussen, w who recently completed a survey for the 


ful. The inmate body as a whole is fearful of those in authority and is afraid to 


a express opinions unless they are anonymous. As to the objective questionnaires — 
administered i in Cell House 
naire and that each” individual “questionnaire expresses the individual 
- Opinion of the man that filled it out. In view of the fact that those men were excused ad 
= _ who did not wish to fill out a questionnaire, the remainder of the men who ho stayed eB 
a did so so only because they w wanted to express their true feelings. : As to the que question- oe , ¥e 
me naire administered in Cell House “F,” I believe that truthful answers were given _ aon oe 
a to this questionnaire, and that they not only expressed the opinion of the individual — 


who filled out the questionnaire, but, also, of his cell partners as well. I believe that i “ee 
better results were obtained by this type of administering than by the methods © 


| used in Cell House ‘ —— ' because the men had more time to co nsider th 


e 


ale 


ested in isimate wrote: 


‘ation e conversations with many o beer’ inmates further convinced the i in- 
‘ter e ne that t the opinions elicited by him represent true attitudes. Many times 


he was assured that he oo. 7 — who was getting 
The third criterion the ‘truthfulness of 
by a comparison of the reluctance to give attitudes toward parole with 


the reluctance to give ‘other information potentially more harmful to in— 


. To have administrators know what one thinks of them would Sa 
o “milder” co sequences than for | that administration to knov about — 


— 
— 
3 the truth. Toa, the inte: inmate whom they trusted and aded to t 
ntruth y of theo 
gement of the institution. A | e reactions toward the 
institution. A large majority of answers to. 


roles, 
inds of tenets and schemes. The author 


REVIEV 
oft the faieanetins of certain societal laws, 


tial, then there was gr great 

concerning parole was established. 

Finally, the characteristics of the convict opinions elic cited | were quite” 


i “ similar to those observed by Victor r Nelson using a genuine participant i 

‘ Bs server method. Nelson, in reviewing his years of imprisonment, stated: 


_ Any prisoner who has a good word to say about the food, entertainment, recreation, : 
work, or any other administrative detail, can expect to 'be tagged with such a title 
x ‘administrative prick”), and to be more or less ostracized by the professional a 


The prevailing attitude, at any rate, is that it is wron ng to admit that 


the prison officials are right about anything they do: carping criticism is the — . 
of the day—although not one inmate in a thousand would have a thwhile im- 


it to suggest in n place of the conditions he criticizes. emia ihe abe 


4 The author found carping criticism which p proves aves the existence of rapport. 


The | carping criticism was not always of the worthless kind that Nelson P 


- Be “observed, however. The difference may possibly be due to the fact that, in Boe 
ther presence of an i interne, a a convict does not have to adjust himself to the 
a opinion on of the herd of prisoners of which he isa part. This influence of | pos- a 
a very real danger remember. 

Mei Hence, in some ways, it is probably 1 very true that the observations of an 
ar impartial outsider may discover a more exact picture of prisoner attitudes = 
The Practical Significance of Prisoner Attitudes. A study prisoner at- 


titudes shows the significant general fact that prisoners, like the public 
generally, lack a scientific point of view. They are ‘not -determinists with 
sae te respect to the explanation of crime. To the prison inmate, as to the eypieal 


or lawyer, a chooses his he might = 


‘sible harm from other convicts is also a 


H ‘Hence, 0 of 1 103 inmates. ‘answering a a short an answer ur question, , 100 00 approved t the 


"statement t that ‘Tf man in wants to go good, he willl do i it with or without a 


erminism. 
Bret aiding the conv 


Did ila tn ul 
system which him, for the unendurable hardships of the 
community or for his political subservience; ; they | blame the individual 
ther than the public attitudes which tolerate them, for the 
_ unnecessary and stupid discipline which makes automatic puppets of hu- 


man Hence, the scientific -penology of the future must not only sell 
and 123, New 


— 
q 
ther 
whic 
‘prisc 
4 
| 
 areh 
th 
— attic 
| | 
didn 
— 


PRISONER OPINIONS ABOUT PAROLE 


its philosophy to prison ateeiilnasennns and the general public, but also 


— criminal population of of the prison community which cooperate 


if that penology is to be a success. 


aa But what is the significance of more specific prisoner ; attitudes? None of zs nee 


= is perhaps more important than the almost universal view that gan ag 
man has a racket—a fact which permits incompetent or even dishonest men 
a to perform i important tasks. This view gives the inmate a basis for nana 
S26 zing his own crimes. The cc convict accuses the v warden n of being a a political ap- 
pointee; the Parole Board of a accepting graft, of i incompetence even in the 


use of i its two-minute interviews with convicts, of subservience to newspa-_ 


per publicity , and of inconsistent changes of policy for no reason « explained — 
3 
to the convict. ’ The convict accuses the parole en em msy ignorance —_ 
; handling the most delicate > human relation ships such as arriage, obtaining © an A 
a job, and reinstating himself in the good graces of a society which | despises. 
him. Some ¢ convicts accuse the - chaplain of insincerity, » OF classify his activi- 
a3 “the: witchcraft racket.” Closest to the prisoner is the guard who 
therefore personifies for him both the incompetence and the hostility of the 


= prison regime. T amt nape the guard n not ‘infrequently a of hay 


laps, accuses 


4 
but he society in general for a e which 


a might, he argues, be justified, were 1 it t effective, but 


»mplicates the very problem | it i is designed to solve. bois 


The discovery of such attitudes v was a bit | disquieting to the ‘lacie 
cated student interne. He | may per erhaps have once assumed that warden 
are honest and effective; parole boa rds, wise and non-political; parole — 


-lains, exponents of of ‘the Christian ideal; guards, model patterns of i integrity, 

and the whole penal system—imperfect perhaps—but still the last 

= | the ap application of s science > to reform; but it did not take two summers in - 
to disc hat, on contrary, nee are elements of truth in the 


= 
— 
oF 

-w of inmates craving good literature 
did not desire any more ti e. He knew of inmates craving g 


a 


Bae times they are inmates. . The writer ‘managed to find several such peopl 


every administrator, a 


for penal ‘reform 
generally do not appreciate e the following facts Ris ee 


That a Prisoner does have perspective of t and e 


i "That there a are] prisoners v who, ven though they a are in 1a position to bet 

themselves a at t the expense of others roving false information, do look 


3. That often times treatment has a greater ffect if those béing treated | 


the he organization and the di 4 


of thet treatment; 


- Be. Though opinions of pr prisoners may be expressions of a a a minority 


victs s and ¢ ex- convicts are * society of 


"ment of eruthfal, criticism of our existing instituti ons. 

There are men in prison who have constructive Suggesti ons : sand 0 ‘often 


uggestions ranged from getting fly-proof lids for gar- _ 
man be for a complete change in our whole culture. They _ 
_ Suggeste ted doz zens ns of detail to make school training more effective, to a. 


end to their imprisonment varied from a return to Republicanism to violent | . 


The e attitudes of of | prisoners reveal without a doubt a good many practical — 
‘problems t that t penal administrators might well consider. But how about the 
interne? Were ere there not prisoner attitudes over which he could 


= | The i interne was not immune! Illuminating ublesome is th 
excerpt from the paper of one inmate: 
ae The flat sentence, I prefer by all means since its service furnishes the prisoner with 


of parole supervision. The methods they suggested for bringing about an a ; 


, _ who were excluded by a stupid ce lain himself expressions of disgust ol eS pr 
| 2 periodicals. He had heard from a task which was ostensibly his. | 
3 has every man, o 
der to have a complete description of the entir th 
isites to good citizenship for people generally 
That one of the requisites to good citizenshi = 
(ii 
— 
im 


ai receipt of his payment and the assurance sina he will 

- several: times. It is the ¢ only type of sentence which can possibly achieve any aj 

_ proximation of justice and of fairness. And paradoxically, it accomplishes this . 

q ruling out of the picture, not the sensational anti-crime editor, or the thief- hating ea 
judge, but | the pseudo-scientific prison reformer, the crimin ologist, and all that ilk. ee sein ine 
These befuddled individuals with their various isms come into prison with excellent ae ae 
_ intentions, but their only contribution to date has been a lot of academic theorizing i i 
out of which only hard-boi iled * “practical” ” wardens have culled ideas enabling them i 


to hold men longer in prison and to make time tougher. I have never met a profes- _ ee 


_ character, with more diet his share of ideals, but by the same token I have never to - 
a hear of one who did not manage, in the course of his progress through prison, to 
‘injure rather seriously ; at least someone whom he e desired only to help. Wi hen efforts 
ae become so abortive and subject | to result in damage, they should be restrained in 

_ whatever way seems indicated. I know of a man here now who is serving life for - 
having» stolen five chickens. All the professional m ‘men connected with the prison 
eae: have gone on record to the effect that the man should not have served more than 
a. his minimum, but he is doing life because those same professional givers of sym- 

:; va pathy « devised a system of sentencing and paroling which is completely lacking in © A 
as governors or safety valves and turned it over to a lot of plumbers to operate, and 
_ now that it is being mismanaged, they can think of nothing to do about it except — 
sneak off into a corner and malign ‘ ‘politics.” sn’ t it rather silly, in a 


a sentatives, to hear people harping about “ politics” being the bane of a on 
i ay ystem? It i isn’t politics that i is wrong with prisons, it is the « damn fool ideas day- 


bx ae ancient entity called human-nature. I fail to see why politics should take the rap © 
i - for the sins of parole systems. No group of individuals, regardless ‘of whom oily 
_ be or how they are chosen, could possibly administer satisfactorily such a mon- 
_ strosity as Parole.| The | whole concept is a bizarre, distorted, legalistic aberration 
conceived by book-drunk freaks, administered by scoundrels, foisted upon fools, 
and ‘manipulated by frauds in bishop’: s frocks and editorial vizors. It has resulted in _ 
the entire judiciary of the nation engaging in the most gigantic confidence-game _ 
ever practiced. Through it, juries are swayed into finding “guilty” verdicts upon 
a the false premise that the “parole board will correct any errors that are made,” hae 
- Communities a are beguiled into complacent acceptance of penalties that are more ae 
atrocious than those that preceded the granting of the Magna Charta; this is ac- | i 
; complished through the constantly reiterated insistence that the ‘ ‘parole board i isthe 
te 
a guardian of the individual’s rights and will see that they are not violated.’ ” (The 2 
on very founders of the horrible system sit back in stunned silence, afraid to open their — 
3 flabby lips to utter a word of defense when the press screams that ‘dangerous ae 
- criminals are being let loose by “easy parole boards” ’.) | And while the headlines _ 
- scream, parole boards cringe and look hastily around for a pair of editorial boots to 4 
= lick. Prisoners are cajoled into the acceptance of prison conditions vile enough t to 
‘Warrant bloodshed by the = ive threat that ‘if _ riot it will hurt your 


— 
| 
— 


NAL, 


ULINE ‘Younc 


writer has been engaged in a young occasional 


_ offender for the last four years. It will | undoubtedly require f e from t two 
ae to four r more years | before the studyis brought t toaconclusion. She pro- 
- ceeded ¢ on theassumption that most of the present numerous studies of crim 


ees inal behavior were of too heterogeneous and too complex groups to afford i in- 
ns 


e 

sight into the offender’s motivations, into the intricate social forces which in- _ 
“fluence his behavior patterns, into the whole ‘cultural milieu which shape the 

“content of the mind, the wishes, ‘the mental conflicts and com- 

plexes. | It was necessary to select for study as homogeneous a 


group as is tent with American urban life. The following represents a 
i iry of the procedure i in the preliminary ‘statistical study, © 


the case ale, prs e interviewing ‘techniques, and the recording of ¢ data. oe 
order to determine the 1 ‘type and number 0 of factors: which predom- 
; 7” inated among occasional urban male offenders, or or il in other words, to learn es, 
who the occasional urban male offender group were, a statistical study was es 
= pee e of 2000 consecutive case records of all offenders who had applied for — 
probation and | whose cases were heard in Los Angeles: Co 
Courts in 1933, including cases which were ; granted probation as well a 
- those which were denied and committed to the state peni ries. 


Some the statistical finding 
re 


were somewhat unexpected. For example 
-questior le | srs ($7 percent) fou to be 
confidence in finding 3 


nt 


comparin g, 


fons The t table wrath shows the type and e extent of factors which re re 


themselves i in n 2000 cases heard i ‘in 1933 (Group Ta an 


It is apparent from a a methodological standpoint that the statistical study 


a e the additional 1000 cases changed the numerical facts only slightly; ;that 
a sample of 1000 cases—all other things being equal— -may have been re- 


s—all ein 
es ‘gar led as representative; and that one may proceed with “cautious con- 
ce” in the present findings. " The numerical data furthermore revealed 
hat the m majority of the cases stsiled were characterized by the no 


common factors; that is, these male offenders were, for the most part, 
@) delinquents | rown up, (2) under 30 ears of age, (3) white, 


SCIENTIFIC STUDY OF YOUNG, OCCAS 
— 
Tam 
| 
— 
| Me 
| 
| 
| — 
| fective 
‘tioned = that 63 percent of the men had completed more than | 
eighth and less than twelfth grade schooling, and so on. For purposes of .. 
writer compiled statistical the n 
1000 cases heard in Up 
deter 
— 
| 
| 
— seuay 
| 


Protestant, (5). American- -born, (6) of American- 


at home by at least ¢ one ; parent, (8). of “ “normal” mentality, (9) of good or 
a health, (10) of more than grammar school but less | than high school edu. 


on cation, (11) n nontransients, (12) charged | with offenses as against property. ae Li 
TABLE 1. Type, Number, AND Percentace or Factors Founp 1n Two Groups or Mae 


ERS Wuo Hap Appiep ror Prosation 1n Los ANGELES County 
Supertor Courts IN 1933 AND 1938 RESPECTIVELY. 


srou 
p 933 


Under 30 years of age 
Birth in Uni States 
Reared by both p nts tom: to age 
5 . Reared at home by one or both parents | 
fi Se than 8 but less than grade 12 educ. 


Charges of crimes against propert 
Juvenile court or previous | criminal 


1 For a report of the factors found in the 2000 group in 1933, see ‘Pauline V. Young,“De 


fective Social Intelligence as a Factor in Crime,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., April 1928, ” “Sui — 


— As determined from school ‘records or ‘by. the > probation department se senior r psychologist. 


As admitted by the men themselves. 


of burglary, robbery, grand larceny, auto theft, and embezzlement. b 


s limited to the above wane showed — 


tion was not desirable and Having at least 
determined. who is the young, urban, occasional, male offender, a at least: in 
ae Los Angeles County, i in the 1930” 's) a detailed i intimate case study y of 3 ee 
hese 1 men 1 was | determined on, limited strictly to the factors 


nd two additional factors which could n not be determined i in the statistical a ot 


(2) ability tom bits 5 at is a fair degree of readjustment u1 ‘under n more re or tos 


favorable conditions or under a controlled environment (perhaps indicating — 


lack of pronounced a and/or continuous emotional disturbances). so8 is 


Api 
| unmarried or una 
still employec es (82 percent), and to have been arrested while 


a 


“4 leased from the jail or or roa road. camp. This: procedure at t 
f 


SOCIOLOGIC AL REVI EW 


_ interviewed in ‘comparative privacy in the county jail or who were just re. 
he time of the 


study i in n jail—later strongly substantiated extensive studies outside « 


behavior, ‘their criminal processes, 


“offenders w were inclined to dwell to a greater extent on chair con- 
in jail, « on politics, , on stories of inmates than on their experiences — i 
ration; and (4) it was possible to secure the ie 


of these men and ultimately much of their “ own story B 


om = view ” of these limitations, the case e study was confined to men “a 
could be interviewed i in complete privacy a at the offices of the Probation — oe, 


_ Depa rtment a few weeks or a few months after release from jail. (Most . 


them had served from 6 to 18 months in county jail or at the road camp.) 
Several deputy probation officers were selected d by the chief probation 
officer) without whose excellent and intelligent cooperation it would have r 

an been ‘impossible to m make the study— —who would readily cooperate in this. 

a oa research study. These officers, after having been 1 thoroughly acquainted with 

the selective factors and the logic of in study, asked those offenders who 
could quali y for the study wheth ler ing wished to be of service to 
im 


ing to ‘ lyse the time if they could be of any service. = 


essary to ca 
reliving the pz ist. was not nec- 


time ake effort required on par 
with any ‘ ‘pet peeves” “the ‘man held against the adminis- 


essary to agree 
e 


tration. or r society; it was not necessary to imply that “research i is a rac 


or to attempt to. win | confidence by any devious method. _ It was simp 
ed that there were thousands of offenders to choose from and thatifthe 


"sume 
sincere, 


_ could gain o our objectives in a frank, direct, but highly : scientific manner. — 
The writer undertook to interview a all of the 300 men to mini- 


1 Of necessity, the probation, court, and d police ecords were of a diffe ent type and length 


on 
_ the research interviews, but nevertheless the former afforded a certain amount of veri- 
_ fication. The writer also read the institutional records and letters from former employers on 
file at the Probation Department. She also talked with the probation officer and in some a? 
_ stances with the wife of the offender. Subsequent interviews with these men also afforded con- _ 
siderable verification of previous accounts. In a few rare cases, there were serious enough dis- _ 


_ erepancies to set the research material aside. So far, no study has been made to determine the ey a? 
is nderstanding, allusions, or or — 


cause of such discrepancies: deliberate falsification, 


interviewing approach, 


d even toward their home and ‘lft 
by their 1 experiences of their 
(2) these omenders often repeated the 
at 
oesse: 
satis 
busy or were not inclined to go over the past the i 
fa¢t that if they were 
|) kl y, they did 
clear 
= 
woul 
point 
just: 
— 


number of psyct 10 logical reactions and personal factors a as well 

ed v variations in the ‘method. When the men were sent by ae 


| es probation officer to the writer, she aga again assured them that they were under 
no obligation to submit to this lengthy and intimate interview, that by so_ ng 
a doing 1 it would | neither help tl them nor hinder them in their probation period. _ 


‘they d did a agree to t the interview, it was highly to go. into 


experiences frankly and | honestly, ‘ “every ything f from ‘one’ lov 


ty was impeeneed upon them of turning one’s mind and heart inside out in 4 
order to understand the complexities of a single life pattern. However, they 3 
wer e reassured of their freedom te to reveal as much or as little of their “ spir- 


rual private property” as they saw fit s since . few direct questions would be eS 

sk T he more they w were assured of this, the more were to “tell 


1 ide nt tify themselves i in such a case. fictitious name was to them, 
Ate the beginning interview, | 


gained for 


to 
impel the men to talk: (1) a in talking about self to 
listener; (2) desire to of service 


nswer wed their questions about her posi- 
tion, her her chi id en, and her work. W hen she asked 


= she explained her reasons the logic behind the procedure. ie a 

ecause of lack o of space, \ we cannot reproduce here even the general or or 

‘the major points \ which w were suggested to o the 1 men as is desirable topics in the 


motivations and the causal factors of criminal behavior. "She 
4 raed “We know, however, that a man does not commit a crime out of a 


oe ‘There must have been a series of circumstances both in the 


points which we like to suggest. We are not | in a mere account: 


wien 

_ of conditions and experiences, but i in your reactions to them. We don’ twant 

just a personal history regarding your | home, your school life, your work, | 


associates, Your offenses, and your sentence, but what these 


nd 


— 
— 
Be 
— 
rcumstances. which led un to th his 
situations better after an exploration of their lives; 
_ import of the study and the sincerity and frankness of the interviewer. ie 
cher: would greatly appreciate learning what the circumstances were. We do ee 
_ to ask many questions as our very questions may influence your think- 
> 


your life We want to to know the situations 
feel good o or feel bad, the p persons who influenced you, the persons who “aa 
you go to school, or go to work, or made you do things, and so on.” The 
— den igth, the e simplicity, and the frequency of the explanations varied with a as 
at ~ the degree of the: man’s articulateness, his his intelligence, complexity of ‘experi-- 


the 


ence, and freedom from tensions during. the | recounting of the life stories. 
Ax ~ Generally the men talked at g great length on one particular phase of their 
i int with only occasional brief questions from the interviewer. Little effort — 


was made to control the amount and type of detail or “tangents” they chose — 
to. dwell on, until the i e interviewer fi felt It that she u understood the men v's traits, 


types o of details, or or “pet peeves” they. y chose to voice. er was necessary, how- | 


- ever, t to guide the interview in the relating of the v various is phases 0 of their ; 
bas experiences and the roles of 


was: frequently repeated: “How do you account for such und such acts, 


ideas, or attitudes.” There was a general tendency at the beginning of 


“interview either to avoid a reply « or to reply with a brief “T don’t know — 


: “myself,” ” or! “I just, don’ t understand i it.” ” The men were not not pressed for a re- 


ply, | but as ‘they gi gained insight i into their. own L nsoniesace as they grew an nd 
id rea : 
ctors 


tio 


> 
developed with the objective recounting of their exper nces at 
they were able to explain—and often quite pl y—the fa 
may be reg rded as to their behavior heir ¢ 


pects of their behav to them, and the idea of a 


“scientific inquiry” gr reatly appeal to Some of them found help- 


‘The i interviewer often took brief notes the i in 


ae ‘manner: that she did n not t ‘take her e eye off the face of the interviewee. At the 
: end of a prolonged interview, she generally asked the man to help her jot 
ee _ down n a few notes of “all that was covered in the i interview.” ’ Before each — 
man left and ‘another interview was started, fairly complete notes and 


catchwords were jotted d down on the. major details of the life history. se- 
=. “cured. The s same evening the complete | life history was s either « dictated ‘to 


Whee 


bet 
stenographer or written out in long hand by the w writer. At her she 7 


edited these life histories which vary 


 datai in ‘other parts of the ¢ country ‘before war y changes th the 


cultural milieu i in this country. A study ofa. control group of men and 


und 
the same selective factors a as in 


il @ 
|) 
| 
| 
— _| 
study. of the offen Worl 


DELINQUENCY. 


‘State College of 


E broken home generally has been’ assumed to be associated with 

graders delinquency. 1912, when Breckinridge and ‘Abbott 

. published The Delinquent Child and the Home} ' virtually all studies of = 


delinquents or adult criminals have | found a high of cases from 
broken homes.? Case histories, as well ; as sfatistical. studies, point to the 


ome as an important f factor in personality maladjustment.’ ‘Psy- 


chiatrists have considered abnormal home environments, including the 


broken home, to be important conditioning factors in delinquent behavior.‘ a, 
Not only have high percentages of broken }6mes | been | found i ina delin- 


quent | population, but higher percentages s of ‘broken. homes have been gen- 
Bsa shown to exist among t z the female « cases than amon the male case 
i _— Various a attempts have been made to > explain this disparity. Such ¢ pene 


2 have resulted in devious s and complex discussions which have not clarified es 
aa the question. Inferences have been largely guesses on the basis pn aoe 
differences between the sexes. T. Earl Sullenger, for example, suggests that 
the: reason the broken home rate of f girls i is ‘higher t than | that of f boys i is obvi- 
{sn and i is due to the fact that “the - girl’s life is more closely related to 0 the 
* Boyhood and Lawlessness, New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1914; E. H. Shideler, 


Family restart and the Delinquent B Boy i in the United Sotiion Crim. Law and 2 


The Boy, New York, Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, 500 Criminal 
New York, 1930. 


William Peay, Mata on copies 


45 (Two- Year Period Ended a, 31, sie page 29, Table 6. Each pons issue has 
_ shown the same trend. See also R. B. Fowler, “Study of Delinquency among School Girls,” 
g Appl. Sociol., 1921, 6: 225-228; Anne T. Bingham, “Determinants of Sex Delinquency in 
_ Adolescent Girls, Based on Intensive Studies of 500 Cases,” ¥. Crim. Law and Criminol., 1923 
13 494; E. M. Bushong, “Family Estrangement and Juvenile Delinquency,” Social Forces 
1926, 53 5: 79-83; M. G. Caldwell, “(Home Conditions of Institutional Delinquent Boys in Wis- 
consin,” Social Forces, 1930, 8: 390; Katherine Du Pre Lumpkin, “Parental Conditions of 
- Wisconsin. Girl Delinquents,” Amer. F. Sociol., 1932, 38: 232- 239; Clifford R. Shaw and ~ 
Henry D. McKay, “Are Broken Homes a Casentive Factor in Juvenile Delinquency?” Social 
Forces, May 1932, 10: 514-529; Margaret Hodgkiss, ““The Influence of Broken Homes and — 
Working Mothers,’ ” Smith College Studies in Social Work, March 1933, 3: 259-2745 yA Earl 
en “Juvenile Delinquency, a Product of the Home," a Gin. Law and Criminol., 


ae 
, and 7, , 1928; Cli 
Cyri he Fack Rol lifford R 


“a of the home is more in the girl's 
6 Edwin H. Sutherland, in disc iscussing the differences in the broken — 
home rz rates of male and female delinquen nts, igher 
broken homes among the females 


‘ may f mean that the supervision of both parents is necessary - for girls more arene for 


“oon it be that acce isparity between the broken home — 
rates of male and female — and preoccupation with sex differences" 
as the sole explanation for r this disparity, hay have blocked further investiga 


on? Could it be that the. disparity might be explained by analysis ¢ of spe- 


cific delinquencies for which juveniles are brought before ‘the court? Is i it 


_ not conceivable that. broken home rates “might vary with types of delin- 
quency? ' Would the proportional differences in types of delinquency co 
mitted | by males and females affect the broken ho ome rates ¢ of males and fe- 


‘delinquents as a whole? W ould broken home rates vary with sex if 
were made like delinquencies committed by males anc 
Ati is the hypothesis of this study that the a apparent ‘diferenee i in bro en 


ee rates of male and female delinquents is not a real difference, and that 


Pr 

Fai Source of ata. . Data used to test this hypothesis were ol ae 
rds of the juvenile court of Spokane, W ashington.® Pertinent informa- 


tion was collected from the records of the” 515 delinquents who appeared 


Principhe of Criminology, 159, 1939. 3 is discussing results 
a study made by Shaw and McKay of broken homes in male delinquent cases, and those - } 
study of broken homes i in female delinquent cases. Sutherland qualifies 4 


Thanks are accorded to R. M. Webster and to Mr. w. Probation 
both of the Spokane County Juvenile Court, for permission to use the ; records and for aid i in E 


a These are approximately the proportions of males and females cited by the Children’ a 

ny Bureau for the twenty-cight courts which have reported to the Bureau throughout the period 
1929-1937. In 1937, the male cases accounted for 85 percent of the total number of cases in — . 
_ these twenty-eight courts. See U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Social Statistics, - 

2 » _ Supplement No. 1, U. S. Printing Office, 1938. There seems to be no reason to believe, t there- = ; 

eae fore, that Spokane differs from other centers in regard to the distribution of the s sexes, SO far a 


as delinquency i is concerned. 


» 


lili _ erally the father) which, when broken, the loss of one parent 
a an girls than of boys, or that the economic position resulting 
| 
|; 
who 
and 95, OF 19.4 percent, were lemaies.” .Fromthe distributions § 
Home Situations of Male and Female Delinquents. | 
= 
| 
— 
— — 
| 


TABLE I. . Home. SITUATIONS OF AND Fen 


SPOKANE Cou TY JUVENILE Court in 


ea a A home broken by divorce, separation, or desertion. 


parents in an institution, 
 # Seven cases, » Six males and one female, have been omit 
ome situation. The wie are “ Nonbroken and Brok 


tely greater are the 
wae 68.1 percent as ‘compared with 39.6 percent. Further r analysis shows eis 
the percentages of both voluntarily and inv broken home 
- 


2 16.4 4. T hus, ev even 1 when the ty type of home i is s held c constant, 

the results here are consistent with those of other ‘studies which have com- 


4 = Will: a comparison 1 of the delinquencies for which males and females are 


brought before the; court indicate any reason for these results? 


"y “4 of Delinquency | Committed by Males and Females. Table 2 


whe 


Ungovernability 
Immorality 


Totals 


MALE AND FEMALE BROKEN HOME RATES 
i 0 
2 
| | 100.0 | 94 | 100.0 | 
| 
— 
pared broken home rates of males and females treating delinquency as 
| TABLE 2. DELINQUENCIES ror MALEs AND FEMALES APPEARED BEFORE 
Ee udes a group of miscellaneous delinquencies such as use of liquor ordrugs 4 4 | 


ond and third. These three account three quarters o 
the male cases. The females, on the other hand, are brought t to the court 
for comparatively fe d traffic offense: es and 1 ‘misdemeanors. I In 
- fact, on ly 9.5 percent of the delinquencies committed by females fall — 
io “4 the categories which a account for 75.2) percent of those committed by n male a 


The bulk of the female cases 


Running away | Others 


Num. 


* 


Broken 


1 Six cases omitted because of no information as to home situation, a 
_ information as|to type of delinquency. Totals are of Nonbroken and Broken. 


differenc 


miy 


| proportions of broken are for certain than 
hers. The  perecntage of broken homes" for the group which — 


the ungovernables, runaways, and truants is 62. 33 whereas the é 
for th the property offenders, the traffic offenders, and the: misdemeana 


fet aan 37: 3, 31.6, and 25.8 respectively. The s separate differences between 


of these latter three percentages and that in the categor 
_ ernability” could occur by chance less than once in one : 
The association between voluntarily broken homes mite certain | types of ro 


/ delinquency is particularly « evident. The e category headed “ ‘Ungovernabil- 
- ” shows | 40. 3 percent of voluntarily broken homes; whereas these other 


- three: types of delinquency show but 21.3, 17.7, and 16.7 percent respec- 


tively. In the “Others” category, the percentage of voluntarily b broken © 
_ © The percentage distributions of the delinquencies of males and females in Spokane ap- 

fey: proximate those superted ‘to the ( Children’ 's ‘B ureau by the twenty-eight cour 9 


fener 


$f 
4 
iz 
ity 
; 
A 
; 
4 
7 


delinquency committed by males an he 
3. Home Srrvations or Maes By Types or DeLinquency 
Pct. |Num.| Pet. |Num.| Pet. ‘Num. Pet. Num. 
62.7) 54 | 68-4) 49 | 74.2] 29 | 37-7 | 12 
(16.0) 413-9) 6] 17 | 22.0 | 6 — ho 
4 | 169 | 100.0 | 79 | 100.0] 66 | 100.0] 77 | 100.0 | 22 | 100.0 in 
es In the percentage Gistriputions OF the delinquencies 
a ggest that the broken home rates of males and females = 
vary with types of deline 
eighted if b roken home — 
Situations by Types of Delinquency. An examination of the 
= 
{ 
: 
Ae 


jomes as we 


‘ewise 
egory ‘ 


percentage of broken homes is 88.55 wh whereas i ‘intl the > categories “Running i 
TABLE 4. Home Situations oF FEMALES BY PES OF DELINQUENCY 


% 
Involuntary 


situation. Totals a: are | _ of Non 
> 


away,” ‘ “Immorality,” 


«58.4 4 respectively. Here. again: types” of broker 


homes i in general, ‘show variations in rates for different heobaaatg pag 
in the. case of the males, the association betwee: a voluntaril broken homes Dae 

and certain types of delinquency is particularly eviden 

E SITUATIONS or MALEs AND FemMates Groupep By COMPARABLE 


ALL OTHER DELINQUENCIES 


All Delinquencies away 


413 | 49 |100.0 


Seven cases omitted because of n no information as to home situation, and one e because of 


iatemation as to ype of ‘delinquency. Totals are of Nonbroken and Broken. 
large percentages of the femal delinquents are appre- 
r ungovernability and running away—categories where the pro- 
omes are high—ma ac t for the larger proporti 


=> broken homes a among the > females: tha 


ions of broken homes in the 
© | 23 | 100.0 | 21 | 100.0 
— 
31.9 | 29 | 37-7] 10 | 20.4 21586 8 
250 | 60. | 60.3 | 48 | 39 | 79.6 
= 


‘ “sents the. distri < r ales and fe 


delinquencies, ungovernability, running away, : and truancy are grouped to- 
_ gether. Although the proportion of broken homes remains greater - for the F 


females than for the males, the is s less As can be deter- 
ome rates of 


males and for three delinquencies i is 17.3 (not 
: statistically significant), as ‘compared with a ‘difference. of 28. 6 for all de- 5 
A the broken home 1 f males and femal 
Tie inquencies. comparison ort ome rates Oo ma es anc ema es 


apprehended for all other r delinquencies | than these three shows a reduction a 


difference between males and females from 28. 6 to 21. “Others,” 
however, is a heterogeneous category which includes some e delinquencies — 
committed predominantly by males and some committed predominantly 


by females. Unfortunately, the r number of female cases is not large enough 


permit a separate comparison for each type « of delinquency. 


Analysis of the | percentages s of ty pes of broken homes: supports the finding a 
ween males and females i is reduced n like dee 
_ © linquencies are used as the basis for comparison. The | Semmes between the a. 
a rates of voluntarily | broken homes is only 4.6 when male and female un- 
4 governables, runaways, truants are compared. ‘There i is a larger differ 


ence between the rates of involuntarily broken homes in this comparison 


(12.7). Neither r of these differences, however, is statistically significant on — 


in the t broken 


en sy wi the grouping of like delinquencies, separate com- — 


parisons were made for the ungovernables and the runaways. (The truants” 
were no not t compared separately because « of the smallness of numbers. ) The 
rates for the ungovernables were found ‘to be 88. (females) 77 78 


Ee (males), and for the r runaways 69.6 (females) and 57.2 (males). These rates 2 
show that the grouping of delinquencies males 


‘comparison ° 
“that in the case of y broken homes — 


is slightly higher for 


7 pared with 30.4 per ontention n that nr are more deeply ; affected 
u 


erc 
the home situation t boys (supra, pp. 2-3) | is not Supported, at 


aoe? in this instan 

males exceeds that em 

a It may perhaps be suggestive that there is no difference betw | 

; of the 316 male property offenders, traffic offenders, and ulididaienate and that of the nine 


females apprehended for these same delinquencies. Of course, the small number of female case 

_- 18 The fact that the rate for the male ungovernables (77.8) exceeds the rate for 
in each category other than * “Ungovernability Bac wigs what would happen i 
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ch 
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— more 
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AND. FEMALE | 


nces are not poe enough to form a basis for 


are more likely than males to become delinquent a 
me. The much lower rate of broken homes among male delinquents than ~ ie, 
among female e delinquents, when delinquency is treated as a whole, is due Bosh 
_ to the fact that the majority ; of the m males are apprehended { for r delinquencies — 
| which: show low broken fed for de rates able 3), whereas ‘the 1 majority of the 
is 


that ‘the deli es which show 


highest | broken home r rates re are those “which might be expected to result 
from abnormal family relationships. The ungovernables, Tunaways, 
truants rep 


home. situation. property and traffic offenders and 1 the misdemeanants, 
on n the other hand, represent a group whose delinquencies do not seem ie 
be e closely asso associated with ms home sit situation. Ttw would seem, then, that the — 


rate for a random of 424 in age to 
3 - the male delinquents, 1 is 25.7; whereas the broken home rate f for the de- ae 
is 39.¢ 6. In other words, for, every male  nondelinquent from 


from a broken home. The ratio. for the 


more a factor in ‘ungowernability, § running away, and truancy than it is in 
the other delinquencies for which males are brought to the court. Bia 


Broken Home Rates by Sources of Referral. It has been shown that the — 


-differe ces” between the broken home rates 0 of male and female. delinquents. 


ences dfemale delinquents 


Aa 


can be partially explained bya ‘comparison of like delinquencies committed % 


y males and females. A further explanation of this differential may be ; 
found in an analysis of the sources of referral of delinquents to the court. By ; 


Undoubtedly there is an association between type | of delinquency and 


to the cc court. 8 Since this is so, there is likely to be 
4 


creased, the percentage of ungovernables, runaways, and truants is increased. A qundation ieee 
a4 coefficient was run between these two series of percentages based on data reported by forty- _ 
io five courts to the Children’s Bureau in 1936, Pancaile Court Stati. 
IVa, V, and Va. This coefficient was .72+.07. 


+e 
— 
a show practically the san ation 2) — 


association source of referral and home situation. But i is there an 


independent association between source of referral and home Situation 


to hold constant type of delinquency in order 
ate ‘relationship between source of referral a and home a 


‘lationshi ay be sh b 
relations may wn y 


police pprehend propo t more e males than | 

e nature of the delinquencies commi 


ungoverna les a are by the police i in 68.1 tand7 

ee respectively. It follows, then, that where the police refer a high scheme ag 

Uae ae... the cases, , the broken homme rate is relatively low; and where the police | 

ier refer a low percentage of the cases the broken b home rate is relatively - 
in both male and d female delinquents, regardless of the ¢ ‘ty pe of delin- i 


, the broken home rates are lower when police do the referring (36. 3° 
males) than they ‘are when 


‘ sources other than the rolice™ do the referring “nt 6 percent for the males — 
and 79.3 percent for the females). ‘This fact i is important, b because ny 


three times! as many females as males (61.1 I ‘percent 2 as contrasted with 22.2 


percent) are ‘referred to the court by sources other han n the pe police. ” This 


differential in source of refe rral would necessarily 1 result ina higher broken 
home rate the females than for the males. 
Certain factors seem to be responsible for the selection of a la 


ae 2 portion of broken homes among th the cases referred by sources other than . 
police | than among. the cases referred by the police. For example, the 
oe proportions of broken homes are very high i in both male and female « cases 


Ory fe) percent for the males and 63.2 percent for the females) referred — 
_ parents. In this instance, the broken home rate is higher in the male inn ‘Snel 
in the female group. It seems probable that when a parent is unable to 


== cope with a child i in an abnormal home situation he (or more likely she) Wes 
calls upon the court for help. There are e also high broken. home rates for 


both males and females. referred by the school (75. percent an and 88.9 


cent respecti vely). It may be that the school finds difficulty in securing 
n from a broken home, and therefore turns to the court. ee Bee 


= a In the cas refe erred to the court by neighbors or friends, the broken he 
BER 


sata ie task ase a half times as high for the females (86. 7 percent) as 


Oy the males (30.4 percent). Evidently the mores c of the neighborhood define 
the effect of the broken home broken 


||) measure the se ( 
|) situation, but some indication of this 
ht before the court. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
me 
| 
— 


ND FEMALE BROKEN HOME R ATES 


home 1 rate would for the ‘males ‘than for the females if 
ther than ‘the police included only parents: and schools, bu but the referrals 
by neighbors and friends weight heavily the broken home rate . of the fe 


“ma ales and thus cause it ‘to be larger than | that of the males for — 


other than the police as a whole. 
Conclusions. The apparently large difference. between the broken home 
rates of male and female delinquents c: can be explained by an analysis a ro oan 

\ vO factors. The first factor is the type : of f delinquency for which each sex 


referred to the court. In general, males are referred for delinquencies ease 


_ which show a low broken home rate, whereas females are referred for de- 

_ linquencies which show a high broken home rate. A c comparison of the 
broken | home e rates of males and females apprehended f for comparable | de- — 
linquencies reveals but an ‘insignificant difference. between t 


he second factor i is ‘source of referral to the court. The large majority 


te. T he majority of females (61.1 scidaaie referred by sources other 
shows a relatively high broken home rat e. Again, a _ 


ant 


“a parison of the broken home rates of males and females referred to the court ia 
by comparable sources reveals an insignificant difference between the rates, 


Greater proportion of females than males from hechen homes. 
_ Two tentative generalizations can be made from this analysis: first, as 
the proportion of of cases of ungovernability, running away, and truancy is 


increased, the broken home rate for ‘delinquency a as a whole i is 


second, as: the proportion | of delinquents referred te to the court by ‘sources 
3 other than the police i is increas ed, the broken home | rate for delinquents a as 


must t be ‘recognized, however, that although these dat 


of the study is borne out: by a = 


possible, the resulting conclusions should be accepted as as tentative 


— 
— 
| — 
— 
«studies h 


HE great interest that American sociology manifests in. 


is warranted by t ‘the gigantic proportions 
social Phenomenon s assumes in our "nation 


hen what are the next Should rightfully stres 
the ounce of prevention, lay most emphasis on those factors in early up- 
_ bringing and i in economic and group pressures which tend to f foster — 
‘Perhaps s so, if the prevalence of misconduct in high 


: is stressed a as it t influences our Population | and ¢ even in young genie breeds: 


tinal of youth with and fiction ‘about ex- 

i gains. Some of your eminent members, among them W. 
e inevitable results of this, and 


4 my craft who | delve i into causations in n individu cases know that ideas 


lso of vital 


if diate. relief but prevent later recurrence of the symptoms. If criminality i is 


,it isa symptom. Ww hen a an offender is. taken in hand by the law, 


treated by methods-that are calculated to ) prevent recurrence of his 
rs == behavior? Here is a matter of great sociological import: the a 
law ‘itself and the ass assets and weaknesses of i its structure and methods as 


= is to | 0 give t the person ‘treatment “that ails not oly afford i imme- 


of law is as a basic instrument of cult 
organization, and this particularly, because: some of the proposals may seem 


rather revolutionary. To orient reread that of a 


a 5 Embodying a later ones of the Committee of the American Law Institute, and thus 


ine 
ANEW PROGRAM FOR TREATMENT OF falls 
= 
Lim 
trenc 
\ 
Other aspe of the probiem o evention are a th 
The 
— = 
> : cc j scribing what shall be done to the criminal. ee twen: 
; _In presenting to sociologists certain proposals of a committee appoin mere! 
enact 
| 


ship adjustments of —— 
of social ‘groups. Ww hether or not we are e forced to acknowledge the meta- 
physical ¢ dictum that there is such a thing a as natural law or abstract justice 
herent human | striving toward righteousness, t the fact i is that the evo- 
: lution of the law has led to its being profoundly changed during e' even his- 


toric times. Not only has it been altered frequently i in substance, as ne 3 
3 edicts and provisions have been introduced, but also the philosophy of it 7 ‘ 

“own meaningfulness has varied . The law, like government, is a cultural _ 

phenomenon. Often slowly changing, it it always r represents ta to a great extent, a 
though with s some lag, the s spirit of the a age in which i it exists. _ eee a Pe 


‘Having their genesis, so far as we know, in priestly cults of p primitive 4 
peoples and providing mainly for propitiation of the Gods, concepts of the © 

_ purpose of the law have come down to us through e even such forms as the 
Roman code which was devoid of ethical elements. Now, ¢ of ‘course, the 


rend ¢ of civilized thinking i is to regard the law as an instrument for the pro-— 


tection of the interests of society itself and for the pi preservation of the — 
rights, liberties, and welfare of the individual members of society. These . 


; = functions of the law, while not accounting for all the origins of its = 


philosophy, ti tie up with many sociological considerations and hence logically 


open the way + for practically oriented modifications of procedures and even 


Them main provisions of the proposed model enactment are, first, that an 
_ independent agency of the state government | be created with state-wide = 
jurisdiction, the function of which shall be to provide and administer core 
_ rective and preventive training and treatment for persons committed to it ite 
a The last designation for this agency ‘is The Y: outh- Correction Authority. | 
Second, that whenever i in any criminal proceeding ir ina court of the state, a 
other than a juvenile court, a person between the ages of sixteen and © 
i twenty-one has been adjudged guilty of a violation of the law, unless he is _ 
merely fined or sentence is suspended or he has committed a capital offense, 
he shall be forthwith committed t to The Youth- Correction | Authority. itz” 


is upon an eminently sociological foundation that this n nev 


society and i in reclaiming offenders will b be increased. 
Those lawyers who will probably « oppose the f passage 2 of this ae act 
ave no legal philosophy: pon which to base their objections. To repeat, the 


morality, both common sense and history tell us it is a man-made 
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¢ deal with youthful offenders is for the purpose of determining and 
ministering suitable types of treatment and deciding their proper length, 
It is also to administer coordinated probation and parole services. Through © 


posed 


, the judicial prerogative of imposing definite penalties a types 


-_ of offenses i is largely done away with; also the s statutory provisions for r such | 
_ penalties. But what of it, if better methods of protecting society are recog- 
__ nized and introduced! The new enactment preserves the basic modern c 


cepts of the purposes of the law and adds to the prospect of realizing | hom ae 
a One of the main arguments. s for The Y outh- Correction n Authority and i its 
training and treatment service is found i in n the gross failure re of present meth- 
ds of dealing with you young offenders. The ee amount of recidivism : 


3 coun’ 


an twent 


- Elmira statistics. In a recent year, among ae 737 par roles, there were — 
§3 percent who had previously served in a -correctiona al institution, to say 


_ nothing of 18 percent more with records of F prior : regeennicn in court. 


Then within t this age period, namely at at nineteen and twenty years, comes 


the age-peak of the commission of ‘major crimes. Boys « of seventeen to 


twenty commit major offenses to a much greater extent than an persons be- a 

a longing to any other four-y ear group. From these facts, together with those 
relating to recidivism, the only conclusion possible is that if youthful of- _ 
fenders can be dealt with ‘effectively, crime will be materially decreased. a 


_ Certainly some will wonder why the proposed. enactment con 
to the youth group. * >. This js not only for the reasons pushed to the fore in 
i 


figures for offenses and. but also i is result of other c con 
siderations. This life-period presents | 
age group fairly well Sieihtias ed fr 
offenses s begins clearly at seventeen to she erat ds. 
is the period o of development of new adjustments, contrasting with ‘those 


of School a maturity. Emancipation from family ties comes ‘now 


and the increase of independence is not ‘accompanied by the feeling ig of 


which generally develops later. The age 


considered, it is often | a time of confused ideas, de- 
aa sires, and impulses. We may anaenrt note a case in which the confused 3 


i i. ure to check thei young adults are h under the law 
| 
| 
| ith all t — 
— the age of 
— 
ae tely are frequently so di: king their social contact 


“Til 


tob be taken i into accoun 


or a new 
w kinds of institutional treatment. there is also the important 


Te ) be s sure, , some have : argued f for extension of such a better sovedinsied 
system of treatment to apply to offenders at all ages, including juveniles 


The e latter, however, are already dealt with under laws which would easily 
permit of better integrated programs of treatment. Our first task of organ- 
‘ization: cannot be too the decision has al 


training treatment service is based on n the possibility. of introduc- 
ing rationally developed methods of re. After a proposed — 


he is to be be allocated either t to © supervision sad. treatment on 1 probation or 

to any one of several types of institutional t training sand treatment. We shall 

come to > the. details of this 3 a 2 little later. There i is to be no 10 predetermination 


he i issuance ce of prescriptions s from the whether | designed ter render. 7 
ng g retributive penalties, deterring potential offenders, or reforming those 
- convicted— —all issued, it may be, under the a assumption that sor society ty thereby 


will be protected—can be proved to have ev very little social validity. In c 


scientific t terms, one can say these prescriptions are’ very slightly related to 7 
the important matters of etiology, diagnosis, or prognosis. Have we not — See 


far beyond ‘old wives’ medicine—the giving of doses and potions 


without knowing anything about the nature > of the ailment? Though uti- 
bern the p poovions s record of the offender, which ma may be at hand after the i 


, determine the necessity for "any given length of segregation or or | 


fects of any special kinds of treatment. An able member of the bench onc 
confid d to me that the function of judges i in sentencing was to guess. Only 
nsuming studies of offenders have any predictive value. 


on 


a bodies the wisdom of the 2 ages. . But does it do s so if it in in general f flouts ac 

cumulated sc scientific knowledge, and if, i in particular, i it litle 2 attentior 
wheth 


in| he long re run will receive a protection when statutory ‘penaltie 


TREATMENT OF YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 
they have not the stabilized situations that have been experienced 
most striking results in the reduction of criminality. | 
in this model act, explicit sentencing power is taken away from | had 
— 
| 
— 
_ 
again may we not ask how the philosophy of the aw bea 


and treatment service. _ 


t Prerogative and 


can well q ell query y whether through long. continued 


custom and | expediency ape a 


fn Tribunal, has been most carefully cx considered. There should at least 


three members . One i in ‘particular should have. administrative ability, 
only for the sake of efficiency within the Authority itself and all of its sub-_ 


€ divisions, but also because of the nee coordinations with 4 


ns Wi 
other departments of the state and with private organizations. It was 


thought that such a person might be either a ‘specially qualified lawyel er, or 


Another member should have already demonstrated abil 


scientific ¢ case studies of youthful offenders and to plan corrective training 


and treatment for them. - Conse quently he should be either a psychiatrist, a 
3 smaller states, the actual work with offenders © a 


me. WI hen “there was a larger case load, he © 
ing of subordinates, 


She third member should have demonstrated p 


-rectional treatment 


_ that of a person well trained in the field of social work or in the succesful 
adaptation of methods of corrective training and treatment in institutions. 


all major ‘matters, especially tl those pertaining to th the continued s segregation 


or parole: or probation or - complete discharge of any | youth committed | to it. 
Periodie re reviews vs of ¢ every case are re provided for and no offender can be held 


me 
tutions, with: 


es 
po wers s of transfer. One a agency cy will | be the p probation s S vice whic 
eof the professional staff for diagnoses, recommendations, and treatment. 


"8 pp tess and for those still attending school can be established if it ap- . 
pears advisable to remove them from inimical environmental 


offen 
im 
| 
| | 
have oversight of the fu  toha 
|) as much as possible in touc 
iveness of different features 
| ractical skills in the cor- of gre 
ation or parole. Obviously, his functions would 
to the case and recommits to the 
Under control of the Authority, the training and tr 
| = 
— 


lated ‘institutional resources begins with th 


or whatever i it be called, t t which all detained 
must go i imme are found guilty. Well- rounded 


studies of the anid d, far as s possible, « of the causations of his 
criminality will be undertaken in or rder to assure the proper primary alloca- Lae 


tion of him to some type of | training and treatment. It may be decided 
a promptly or after a a time ‘that probationary supervision and not further 
detention i is indicated. The staff can maintain an | out-patient departmen 
a as it were, to which offenders can be ordered to report ‘if they have been as 
_ allowed to remain at liberty though committed to o the Authority. aii i oe Ba 
. If we will learn from the experiences and the remarkably fine results i 


: ‘the English Borstal system, the establishment of the various units or insti- _ 

tutions that are essential for different types training and tr ll 
should offer no insurmountable difficulties nor Prove to be very ¢ costly. 

So far as costs are concerned, , parenthetically I would insist that the « 
checking of any one of many well-known criminal careers would in. ‘itself < 
save the state thousands of dollars. It is not a problem c of expensive bricks — ach 

and mortar. W hile the utilization of some i institutions of maximum security 
idable, for the majority of youthful offenders much simpler a and 

_ more open places | of detention will suffice. It is an exceedingly good plan 

to have the young men as a part of their training erect buildings to 2 


New and in places, this has been found 


able 


ater s of society 


can supervise or hold under restraint individuals dangerous to ‘its welfare 


ver much longer periods than if ‘they received th the “statutory penal ill 
given in most cases. The common sentences of thirty ¢ or sixty r days, or one 


to three ye f any other set term, are e done ; away y with. Such sentences 
are sometimes given to thoroughly abnormal offenders. I remember one 
desperate young psychopath who in a neighboring state was sentenced to 
_ a year and a day. There are plenty of offenders of other types 


deep-s se criminal tendencies who now receive wholly inadequate s sentences. 


On the other hand, the various forms of reeducative and training activi- 


ties | that ai are possibilities under this new organization are bound to be 

“effective i in reclaiming large numbers youthful offenders— 
: than under the present punitive system. There should bea full day’s pre ie 


S "gram whereby the evils of idleness and the opportunities for vicious phan +e 


tasy accompaniments of a prison regime, are reduced toa 
committee spoke solely of t treating ; the offender, but 


— 
Pat 
— 
— 
om 
4 fOr On here as well as abroa 
; eat value he for treatment is av 
| 


en it was our implied 
: therapy, we granted that much of what : we called tre 


_rective and reeducative ng. 


ice _ The range o} of ‘methods th that may r be and: should bee e mployed by the tra tai 


_lenging in recreations and hobbies, evening education i in citize 
ship and academic subjects, the therapeutic use of personal i interviews, end 


nf _ expert psychotherapy. Those of us who have witnessed the combination of — 
personal interviews with a wholesome and rigorous training program 
fa _ abroad, to which t the 1e young fellows s respond in in remarkable fashion 
ke 

ke een 


aly, that our own n usual reformatory regime ‘is s soft indeed. — 3 

ag It is very clear that choosing and 1 maintaining a a proper! - trained, , ex- 


A perienced, and deeply interested personnel i is of the essence e of the success 


“9 devote ‘themselves to the ai aim of reconstructing youth—educat 
artisans, agriculturists, disciplinary officers, house masters chap! 
chologists, psychiatrists, and other medical men. 
The greatest requisite 
professional observations—is that shall have 
which automatically bring about such relations ships 


; Pa account of how close all of this p program is to that carried 
endid leadership in the Borstal System where may be seen many sal. 
t, well- educated people at work in the institutions or in the after- rcare 
rocesses. Is it not possible to enlist i in this | country men of the proper 
caliber for such an important social task? It must be that we are not lacking © 
omparable human material for this leadership and this servi Soest 
Of necessity, many details contained in the draft of the model enactment 
and i its commentaries have been omitted in this review of i its objectives and 
ee provisions, presented, as you realize, from the standpoint ‘of my own yn evalu- 


ations. For one ‘thing, if offenders. were automatically committed to the 


without consideration of whether or not they were mentally 


| or not legally punishable even though if normal they could have 


guilty of a crime, much of the difficulty centering about that 
a | question would be obviated. T he i idea of protection of society through treat- 


and 
I @ 
re been alr s, thorough exercise 
ofexi 
night mean prolonged seg ‘pathological 


been v very uncoordinated with their social aims and If the 


t time e for this revolution ?T ‘he proposals express ss so much 0 of the inherent fe 


nilihageal intent of the law. that really they merely represent ‘evolution. 
It remains to > be seen if the American Law Institute will pass f favorably 


upon the recommendations of its Committee. Already with some construc- _ 
tive criticisms, the response of a large body of critics to an earlier draft of — 
ey ‘this Youth-Correction n Authority Act has been strongly in positive favor 
; af 
of the model enactment. ‘Some of the criticisms have led ‘to emendations Sas 
and perhaps { further ¢ changes: will be made. Some sociologists have thought — 
that their professional p point -of v view is not completely, enough represented 


in the model act, but s ociology was most. ably represented | on the Com- 


mittee, and a comalidte reading of the provisions together with the com- 


mentaries will readily establish the fact that sociological fouls well as legal — 


considerations were always much t to the fore.! 
Another draft for the establishment. of * “A Youth Coiart t of Special 


sonnel and Limited Jurisdiction” ‘is being presented to the Council of 


a po Law Institute at the same time. Its provisions are necessarily very largely _ 
concerned with legal and court procedures, but again ‘th social conse- 
quences of bad police and court practices, and the delete ous ‘influences — 
which | develop | between arrest and trial or final disposition of the case re- 


ceive most. emp asis. it is to reme inimical conditions and 


giving courses in criminology, with discussion and criticism 


of existing ‘methods of handling offenders. With all the ardent feeling that 
_ some e of us have for the early prevention of criminal careers, yet we must - 


appreciate that after an offender is convicted there comes another clear- 
opportunity for breaking the chain of recurring cause and effect. In these 
carefully considered proposals 0 of our Committee, there ‘is new material | 
sociologist, to serve, it is to be hoped, ‘not only as a a spur to more dis. 
asa s stimulus to further of n new legislative enact-— 


| 
mod 
a 7 ah may be obtained from the office ‘a the Institute, 
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— 
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Society appear below. The categories employed in the Proj- 
_ ects are the same as those used in recent reports except that we have added a section 
on the Theory of Social Problems. The order of the sections has been changed to. 4 . 
permit the of the most general sections and of Sociology 


nec 


classification and description as indicated on the returned schedule. The at” te 
in oi section are arranged alphabetically by name of author, Bes 
oy Cross s references. at the heads of the various sections refer to the serial numbers of © 


fe _ beyond the actual cross references found in the returned schedules. The cross refer- Saran pen 
- ences for the remaining s sections are limited to those contained i in the schedules. — — 


Chairman, Committee on Social Research 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF SOCIOLOGY 
(See al also: 34s 50, $5, 56, 65, 66, 67, 68, 74, 80, 85, 87, 105, 106, 136, 143, 197, 203, 217, 219, 
2375 262, 265, 269, 270 277, 278, 29%, 302, 356) 


rsity, Oxford, Ohio A le 


2, Interrelations of Mentality, Society, and Culture i in the Hellenic World, 6 
Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin, Madison Wisconsin. OS ‘ 


Semantics and Bierstedt, Bennington College, Bennington, V fermont. — 
From the British tradition to contemporary of science. 


The Philosophical Background of the Social Gladys Smith 

Northampton, , Massachusetts. The social philosophies of eight eighteenth- 

os with constant references to predecessors, history of ideas, and later influence. == ee 
7. American Sociology, an Historical Survey. Jdem. The systems of leading inisaibii 


oodiieatais from Ward on, with a brief introduction ss the influence of Comte and | 


Coleen The method, technique, and of the functional school in ‘social 
anthropology, from the earliest beginnings 1 in the writings of Robertson Smith and others to 


10, The Bases of Social Stratification. Idem. A ngpohengition ot analysis ii in stroctaral 


Sh 
individual pr projects. The cross references for the first two sections are expanded much eee 


i” 
lated sections as Social Psychology and Sociology and Psychiatry. | 
—— 
— 
mg 
| 
A Test of Current Theories of What Factors Chiefly Influence the 
‘Unions, and the Formulation of a New Inclusive Theory. Horace B. Davis, Newton Fig 
ion histories, statistical tablesof price 
changes, changes in union membership, and changes in business conditions. _ aby 
= Based on a schedule of questions to be answered about each of a number of iain re. ATR 4 a 


since and an Investigation into the Causes ‘of its” Change. Erich 
4 
Illinois Normal University, Carbondale Illinois. 

pee 13. A Critical Examination of the Contemporary Thinking and Data about Social Institu- os 
ae tions. To set up a systematic and integrated body of ‘theory. J. oO. Stertaler, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, 
14. Community Value Orientation. E. Hiller, University a Illinoi 
Six community studies, by as man assistants, are under way. 
st y y 
“ae 15. Medicine and Social Science. Joseph Hirsh, U. S. Public Health Service Washington, 
_ D.C. A library research project. 


~ aa The Status of the Concept of Social Interaction. Samuel Haig Jameson, University of a4 


47. Arthur J. Penty: His Contribution to Social Thought. 
of America, Washington, D. det 


An analysis of the data in Margaret Mead’s Cooperation and Competition, = = = 
Institutionalized Evasions of Institutional Rules. Robert K. Merton, Tulane Univer. 

sity, New Orleans, Louisiana. A functional analysis, in terms of the theory of social structure, © 


: a of historical, anthropological and sociological materials on celibacy, legal oo, 


evasion of kinship and family obligations, and evasion of sex taboos. 

an Manifest and Latent Functions (in Group Organization). Idem. A functional analysis 
of the relations between nonlogical conduct and group organization, based on a sampling of 
ross-cultural materials in the fields of social survivals, ceremonial behavior, and magic. 
22. Analysis of Esthetic Culture. John H. Mueller, Indiana University, Bloomingto 

os Indiana. A study of historical changes in taste and standards. __ sty 
93. The Immigrant and the Negro in Catholic Social Thought, 1825-1925. Interpreta on 
the attitude of Catholics toward minority groups. John C Murphy, Catholic 


"as. Middle Class as Revealed in Non fiction Idem. 
ae Evolution of Culture. Maurice Parmelee, 1024 Transportation Building, W ashington, } 
ig C. To distinguish the decisive steps in cultural evolution. Based on anthropological, i 
graphical, linguistic, ethnographic, historical, and sociopsy chological 
a 27. Equality of Opportunity. Emile Benoit-Smullyan, Wells College, Aurora, New York. _ 
_ Equality of opportunity as a social value and as a social institution. A comparison of class, 
na and sex inequalities and of the “derivations” by which they are la 
28. Japanese Mores in Transition. Jesse F. Hy University of Washington, Seattle, 
ow ashington. A study of Japanese data to determine whether Ogburn’ s cultural lag hypothesis — 


“ The Social Conditions and Social Processes Concerned with the iceanaial of (og 


30. An to the Sociology of Art. Adolph Columbia (Ven ermor 


“5 New York ¢ City. R. _M. _ Maclver’s system | of a as the basis for analysis of the ways in 


431. ‘The Role of Common Value Attitudes Sufferi g in ial 
Social Change. Richard Hays Williams, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York. Based al 
a wide variety of art objects and linguistic data, analyzed by the historical typological method. 


will be ; 
the city 


a ; Social Motivation and } Contents A General Treatise. _ Idem. An analysis, i in terms of 
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avis, 
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OF so SOCIAL RESEARCH 


197, 203, 208, 217, 222, 223, 229, 238, 239, 244, 249, 253, 255, 2653, 260, eg 
313s 319, 329) 341; 357) 


The Effects the Family Life. of Tenants of Rehousing i in Public 
ect (Summer Field Homes, Minneapolis). F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, Sil 
_ apolis, Minnesota. Based on Interviews by social workers or research sociologists in homes of 
; subjects to obtain ratings on standardized scales that measure morale, general | adjustment, 7 
: “a social status and social participation on an experimental group in the project, , matched on 


ae 34 A Study of the Notions of Method, "Definition, Causation, Meaning, in i 
- Social Science, especially Political Science. Lewis A. Dexter, 536 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 
35. The Quantitative Method in the Sociology of International Relations. Werner S. _ 


Pe Fone University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. A Statistical attempt to — 
an international i quotient on treaties and agree- 


in the same area is restricted as to duration. 
oa - 37. Methodological Problems in the Study of Social Disorganization. Ernest R. Mowrer, ? 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Primary data from twelve series of social dis- 
organization in Chicago. Comparison of attributes of one series with every other, comparison 


of correlation coefficients between series from year to year, comparison of ecological patterns a 


ae 38. A Study of Conditions of Rating Occupational Status. Mapheus ‘ Smith, University of 


i: Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. About twelve experimental student groups 


yere used, 
we from 12 to 60 subjects, each group working under a different combination of conditions are 


Statistical analysis was made of their ratings of various series of occupations on a 100 point 


tate 


Measurement of Units of Intensity of Social Interaction. Leslie Day 


_ Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. A sociometric c study of the direction | and i intensity of 
attitudes i in about rath discussion groups. 


(See Il, 159, 9, 261, 2 281) 


the United States and its Worker > 
). D. E. Lindstrom, ‘University of Illinois, Urbana 


economic Further work is on smaller areas, the 1 1940 census, and ona 
number of factors in the hope that a social atlas for Illinois can be prepared. Comparison of — 


means, rates, and aeenete simple correlations of factors which seem to have ee 
4. Differences’ in Personal and Professional Traits between Students Entering aides? 4 


Physical and the Social Sciences. George A. Lundberg, Bennington College, Bennington ; 


_ Vermont. Data on graduate students in the two fields. 
43. Low Income Housing Area ‘Survey. ‘Allen R. Potter, Housing Authority of the City — 


ag of Seattle, Seattle, Washington. Ten thousand five : hundred families, residing in in substandard 


. Pesce dwelling units in Seattle have been EY Fifteen of the most important items 
will be presented on cross-hatch maps. These maps, which present the data for each block in 


he city, will be ‘based upon mathematical averages, snadiane, and percentages. ~~ 


«See also: 9, 11, 19, 245 4 

—— 

[Yale University Law School, New Haven, C erhill Moore, (as 
veral hundred observations of parking times of automobiles at a time during which parking 
— 

__41. Social Indices of Human Welfare. 

5 


sota, ‘October I, to September 30, 1939). William Weinfeld, U. S. Court Minne- 
- apolis, Minnesota. Based on 16,000 income schedules in terms of occupation, industry, age, ie be | 


and sex; composition and size of family; number of earners per economic unit; seme tei 
ie (husband, wife, etc.) of earners; rent; value of home; residential mobility; relief status. _ : 
os Statistical Abstract of St. Louis. Irving Weissman, Social Planning Council of “a i 
Louis, St. Louis, Missouri. Compilation of figures which relate to the welfare, health, — 
“tional, industrial, ‘commercial, governmental, and populational conditions of the city and 
county. Data are ‘classified under the headings: the land; climate; dwellings; people; troubles. ie. 
a Social Indices. H. B. _ Woolston, University of Washington, rina Ww ashington. An 


: 8, ase * » 28, 31s 3% 33 39, 42, 95, 136, 138, 146, 163, 188, 1 19 
263, 264, 265, 267, 278, 285, 293, 318) 
ies a Study of Crisis Behavior and Adjustment. ‘Theodore “Abel 


Columbia University, York City. Over 1000 written life-histories have been 


An Theory of Collective (including collective conflict and war). 
Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University, | Syracuse, N. A geometrical system: “utilizing 
~ conventional statistical methods supplemented by new ‘carotgraphic devices and containing 
concepts similar to those of topology, 


4 st The Role of Social Factors in Industrial Organization. G. T. Bowden, Harvard — 
Vv 


up with statistical data from the offices’ files. 
-§2, Anti-Semitic Propaganda in the United States. Steuart Henderson Britt, The George aan 
Vashington University, Washington, D. C, Data are one compe of material from varied organi- 
in all sections of the country. = 
Jumping-Rope Rhymes and the Social Psychology of Play. teuart Britt 
‘The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. and Margaret Balcom, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. Rhymes collected i in the play situation. 


ae Ww Washington, D. C. and Sidney Q. Janus, W ashington, D. -C. An examination of the a. 
ture on frustration, especially the experimental work of the past five or six years. a 
= a of Idem. An attempt at sy nth sis of 


cna, Some Distortions in Attitude Tests. Leonard S Cornell 
Ithaca, N. Y. The data are 1000 records with social background information and attitude | 
responses on fifteen attitudes—complete coverage of a small rural community. Statistical _ 
and multiple factor procedure will 
Specific Definitions. John F. Cuber, 


| on of Certain Economic Criteria for Detroit Census Tracts. Lent D. 
Upson, Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, Detroit, Michigan. Data ag analy 
| 
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| 
| | 
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‘Alter 
| 
College, Oberlin, Ohio. A study of the history of the philosophy and 
; A Sociometric Scale to Measure Social Insight. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minne- 
; inci wi ir evaluations of concrete behavioral insta these 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


versity, Nashville, Tennessee. A "lifes etory. written by the subject, supplemented b wae 
analytic interviews for a period of three months. __ nes 
: — The Negro Newspaper in Chicago. Ralph N. Davis Tuskegee Institute, / 
Materials cover the period 1878-1939 for 29 newspapers. 
The Negro Newspaper in the United States Idem. Materials cover the Pp 
64 ‘Analysis of the lag Matrix of Inter- Human Relations by its Structure, Surface, 


Four samples, averaging a hundred persons, recorded their attitudes sowards each of 

national plurels, eleven religious plurels, five economic-level plurels, and three educational- _ 
level plurels. Two-way or interrelations among these thirty-three plurels were calculated. On > 
arranging the indices of the interrelation of each pair of persons in the rows and columns of a ma 

trix, a surface results which can be analyzed and classified by the formulae of coordinate geometry 

~ and also by analysis of their statistical variance Algebraic theorems of permutations a and com- — 


give | the possible structures of subgroups within the interrelated main groups s studied. 


_of “imitative” acts selected es an extensive written report of daily ob: observation of 3 children a < 


Primary Factors in the _Development of Collective Enterprise in the 


68. Linguistic Sociology. Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Parker St., Borkeley, A 
posed new subdivision of sociology and a plan for a source book of reprints pertaining to | 
sociological aspects of language, 

69. Measurement of Acculturation in the Individual. John P. Gillin, Ohio State Univer- 

- sity, Columbus, Ohio. A study of case and life- history r records of the Lac Lac du Flambe ae § 


of Indians against a of cultural al 


at the U. of Wi is. who had filled out a " questionnaire on religious aka. tees. six were = 
divergent (religious behavior unlike their parents) and twenty-seven typical students (religious — m; 
71. The Structure of German Society with Especial Reference to the Influence of National 
Socialism. Edward Y. Hartshorne, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. The data are from > ig es 


= prize competition for — life- histories on the theme “My Life i in n Germany Before and i 


minimum m length of 20,000 words have been received from Germany a as well as from Germans 

| 
72. Responsiveness of Farmers of Dutch Descent t to Improved Farming Methods as a 


ae >” The Efforts of Organized “Reform” ng te Influence the Motion Picture Industry % 


Some Distinctive Characteristics of American Geniuses. I. i. Landman, of 
_ the City of New York. Data are fifteen hundred biographies of the most famous Americans cS 
in the Dictionary of American Biography. 
76. Techniques of Social Reform. Alfred McClung Lee, New York University, Se ee 
First-hand observation of methods now being used. Al Also, the collection of data on wha 


Eminence among American Elizabeth Briant Lee, 


| 
eg 


es Honolulu, T. H. Dated on interviews, diaries, life-histories, letters, questionnaires, o 


Hierarchies i in Rural al Village Populations 
80. Ethnic Epithets and Ethnic Relations. Robert K. Merton, | n : 
Onleans La. Systematic canvass of current and historical applied to various 
Political and Economic Attitudes of White and and Their Parents 
a School and College Students). Gildas Metour, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
- 82, Personal Disorganization and Social Change. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern Uni- — 
ae versity, E vanston, Illinois. Data from over a quarter of a million records, case une and 
an 
re 83. Sex Regulation and Social Structure. George P. Murdock , Institute of Human Rela 


- tions, Y ale University, New Haven, Conn. Based on cultural data from some 200 different 
ae 84. The Radio as a ‘Social Institution. Martin H. Neumeyer, University of Southern Cc 

Social, Class as a of: (1) Choice of Mate in Marriage (2) Church Mem- 

bership; (3) at which Pupils Drop Out of School: @ Public Office Holding. ‘North, 

86.Culture-Personality Types ‘the Various Ethnic David 
Rodnick, » 342 Crown St., New Haven, Conn. Life- histories of unselected individuals 


oe 88. ‘A Study of the Process of Tochuciocieal 1 fietemae in the Field « Communication 
‘ ‘with Special Emphasis on the Causes of Resistance. Bernhard J. Stern, Columbia University, 
N. Y. C. Based on library research and interviews. 
89. Medical Progress and Social Change. Jdem. 
ie _ 90. When Peoples Meet: A Study of Race and Culture ‘Contacts. Behind 1. a, 
N. Y. C. with Alain Locke, Howard D. 


: a 93+ The Status of Women in Texas. Mattie Lloyd Wooten, , Texas State 


D 


| in Insanity. 
L. Gay Brown, Oberlin Oberlin, Ohio. ‘Based on 1500 cases. 
95. Special Deficiencies as Escape Mechanisms. Jdem. Based on student cases collected © 


* pe. Bie 96. Investigation of Individual and Social Disorders of Adaptation with Special Reference 
Pints. to the Conflict in the Physiological Reaction-Patterns Which Underlie Them. Trigant Bur- 
ow, William Galt, , and Hans’ | Syz, The Lifwynn Foundation for Laboratory in 
* Analytic and Social Psy chiatry, Inc., New York City. A large number of graphs have been © 
taken on twenty subjects in an effort to demonstrate the respiratory changes according as 
the subject was employed: (1) ordinary intellectual (symbolic) attention; sali cotention. >: ae 
data have been analyzed statistically, 


= of to Mental Disorder 


im 
||) 
Refe 
stud 
a4 
| 
| 
on and Social Situation. bility 
South and West of dents 
— | = 
— 
| = 


Chicago, State Hospital f for the Insane, and to a Chicago 


and 1300 « out-patients treated at Peiping Union Medical allege Peychiatric and 
ag psychoanalytic interview records of about 100 mental patients. ae 
The Sociological Backgrounds of a Series of Schisophrenic i i 


University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Approximately twenty-five | histories of 
students | and instructors, including interview data, social heckgroand: data, n 


A Comparative Analysis of Four Hornell Hart, Duke Unive 
sity, Durham, North Carolina. A comparison of the happiness studies of Terman, — 
Goodwin Ww atson, and Sailer, after reducing their scores to standard measures. ‘ 


4 Causes of Individual Unhappiness. Jdem. A combination of the best items in the or dal 
— tests devised by Terman, Burgess, Goodwin Watson, and Sailer, with additional i items. i 
test has been given to a ‘number of groups. 
meu 2 Man and Large-Scale Production in the Automobile Industry. 4 
Healy, Catholic Sisters College, Brookland, D.C. 
——: 103. Suicide. Ernest Manheim, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri. AD 
- - study of 3000 coroners’ records and 3000 mental hospital records to determine the predicta- 
Drug Elizabeth Prohl Moore, 384 Avenue, Boston, 
setts. Histories of all cases (800) admitted Massachusetts 


105. Urba 


Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. Data from i insanity and records | of Cook 
County, totaling 453000 cases. Analysis includes of rates, 
106. Sex the Cultural Milieu. Harriet R. Mowrer, 2505 Prairie Avenue, 


The Prognostic | the Between the Intell 
gence Quotient and the Social Quotient in Problem Children. Florence M. Rosenthal, The — 
Child Guidance Home of the Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. A comparison of results from 
the Binet and Vineland Social Maturity scales on more than 200 children to determine whether Be 


108. A Critical Study of of the Environmental influen onsible on Behavior Disord 
» Based on an Analysis of 350 Cases. Jdem. . 
POPULATION (SOCIAL BIOLOGY) 


women ey to areas of natural increase, and the relation of these changes to 


110. Transmission of Farming as an Occupation. Sivan. A questionnaire study filled out 


by students i in two New York counties with espect to” —— of ‘grandfather, fathers, — 


REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 629 «= 
— 
= 
differences between the intelligence quotient and the social quotient show any Correlations 
Bt! with (1) the nature of the problems presented by the children as determined by the final diag- Se cra | 
— 
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ovement Tos and From Farms in Kentucky. Howard W. Beers, Kentucky Agricul. 


112. Rural Population Changes in 938-1940, 
1860-1940, and its relation to national 


Station, Virginie A schedule of 200 families supplemented by census 
records since 1860, and local records including the ownership history since 1870 of 100 con a 


Internal Migration in the United States: 1920-1930. H. L Geisert, 
uae Pe Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. Survival rates are used. 


a 


—— 116. A Study of Population and Other “Social Factors” in the Yazoe- Missasio Back - 


A Study of the Industral and 


versity, New York City. 
119. Population Trends in New ‘Mexico. Co New Me exic 
Data primarily from the Federal census reports. = = 
420. Population ae in National Socialist G 
Princeton, 


Differential Fertility Among Married 


of age in 83 cities states and over 19,000 women of childbearing age in in 
Ns selected rural counties of three states. Birth rates among married women 15-44 have been a 

computed by olor, nativity, age, region, and size of city of residence. The data have been 

cross-classified (a) by occupational status of the head and (b) by occupational status of the 


and amount of family income during 1935, 
a es 122. Relationship Between Soil Fertility Depletion and Soil Erosion and Certain = 


= a area, one a poor- land area, and one ag good- land, but eroded, 
Be coat give information on incomes, expenditures, land use, socioeconomic status, attitudes, soil — a 
ratings and personal qualities of operators and homemakers. _ 
n and Acculturation. John 
Lobb, South Hadley,Mass.s 
ear 124. The Migration of Farm Families to Cities ont the ‘Type of Adjustment They Make. 
William H. Metzler, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas. Data on all migrant nee 


families in fifteen ‘urban areas in Arkansas during the past five years are analyzed. _ 


> 125. Population Problems in the Development of Arkansas. Jdem. An analysis of the rel 


tion between population composition and scantiend of living and level of cultura! developmen 


= of mobility a age and sex groups estimated i in terms of the difference between 2 num- 
ong _ bers in these groups for a given census and the expected numbers obtained by a pplying s sur 
ea rates to the totals for these groups as found in the preceding census. — i Fete ; 
_ 127. Fertility of the Graduates of a Southern Catholic High School Richard J. O’ Hare, an 
‘nonrel 


if field, Missouri. Data from questionnaries and participant observation of some 131 trailer 
Community Adaptations to Population Chan Case Study of a Middle Virginia 
8 | mig 
be... 
rie nal Structure of the Population of Louisiana. 
— 
omen Enumerated in the National Health 
4 urvey. Clyde V. Kiser, Millbank Memorial Fund, New York City. Data embraced records 
> 
Bye 
Unive 
|) 


ae 


332 St., Ann Arbor, ‘Michigae. ‘Analysis of interview and ‘schedule 

regarding occupational history, migration history, age, and education for all male white — 
_ 131. Population of Louisiana: — and Mortality, Migration. T. Lynn Smith, Louisi- P 


also: 459 475 128, 165, 171, » 178, 195, 205, 213, 344 


135. The Mobility o ‘of Families in Selected Areas i in Pittsburgh. Peter G. Alapas, 305 Barnes — 
+136. Preliminary —_— on the Role of Ideas in the Socio-Economic Development of — 
the Southwest (Arizona and New Mexico) up to 1846. G. T. Bowden, Harvard University, — 
_ Cambridge, Mass. Data from official archives, church writings, historical reference works, and = 
anthropological studies of primitive peoples in the area. 
37. Ecological Analysis of Bostonians in Who’s Who, 1928-1938. Huber C. Callaghan, ¥ 
Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
138. A Sociological Analysis of Italians, Poles, Germans, Ukrainians and ain i ie 
- City of Newark, N. J. Charles W. Churchill, Works Progress Administration, Elizabeth, N. a 
4500 schedules and numerous case histories. Ecological distribution has been plotted for vari- 
Be 139. Residential Mobility and High School Success. Alfred Friedli, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Missouri. Data include number of moves since enrollment in grammar schools _ 
to date for 107 high school seniors; their final academic averages, college aptitude test scores, 
teachers’ estimates of personality traits, and Bernreuter Personality Inventory scores. = 
140. Position and Status Among Chinese in Hawaii. Clarence Glick, Brown University, 


rovidence, R. I. Based on census data for the Hawaiian Islands, 1853-1930; reports of gov- 


141. Cheltenham Township: An Ecological ‘end ‘Social of a 
Arthur H. Jones, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, in 
st, 143. Urban Peeve Determination of the Indices of Urbanization, Correlation of City 
Size with Urban Phenomena, i by Yal 


Washington State College, Pullman, Washington. Some 400 schedules of a group and 


_ 147. Factors Determining the Status of Minorities. Ern im, University of ‘Be 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Based on for citizenship and declarations 


be ty 
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Migration and Social Welfare. Philip E. Ryan, Russell Sage Fou a 

Arizona’s Agricultural Population. E. D. Tetreau, University of Arizona, Tucson 
rizona. Analysis of schedule data in terms of location, age, sex, size and compositi 
Id, etc., to set up a more useful classification of rural population in Arizona 
Arizona Migration Survey. Jdem. Analysis of schedule data on family, employment 
migration, etc., taken from elementary and high school children of parents who arrived 
2 

=a 

_ institutions; publications in Chinese and English about the Chinese in Hawaii; maps showin 
lege enrollments, county records, wholesale trade records, and employment 
Transportation and Communication Indexes in the Delimitation of Metropolit 
, D. C. Leo J. Kloos, Jr., Catholic University of America, Washington, 


“of i intentions filed with Immigration Service; census data on interma 


Ecological Analysis of from Metropolitan Areas i in Virginia Listed i in Who’ 
Who, 1929 and 1939. John C. Massey, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
oe 149. Some Economic Indexes Used in the Determination of the Metropolitan Area ot e es 
_ Washington, D. C. Joseph W. McGee, Catholic University of America, W ashington, D. | 


Mexican’ Labor in Texas: Urban and Rural. Selden C. Menefee, W. P. A. Division of 


are analyzed i in the light of the historical of Mexican im- 
4 151. The Horizontal and Vertical Mobility of High School Graduates mies Rural Towns Bec. 7 
Stationary Population over Six Decades, 1880-1940. Elon H. Moore, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Based on occupation father, changes in residence and major 
competes since graduation of about 1000 graduates 5 of schools i in both Michigan and Oregon. 
152. The Sociological Position of the Japanese Farmers in the State of Washington. John 
A. Rademaker, \Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. Based on life histories; statistical data from 
field work and extant documents; files ‘of newspapers; masters’ and doctoral dissertations; — 
“a biographical and historical documents; participation in conventions, projects, and daily life 


i Japanese f farmers; « examination of laws, |; land records, court decisions, and their adminis- 


; 


The Bases of Informal Social Contacts Made Urban Married Couples as 
ae Shown Through Certain Free-Time Activities. Lucille M. Renneckar r, 8702 Elmhurst Ave., — 
, 154. The Trend of Territorial Organization. Gilbert A. Sanford, University of Michigan, 
¥ Ann Arbor, Michigan. Data will be gathered from bulletins and reports of industries, usd a 
a mental agencies, and universities for a Period of approximately four decades. 


coma. Calvin F. Schmid, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. Based on 


_ tion statistics on candidates and special issues; nis boasting, mas other socioeconomi 
indices; historical and case material. i : 


«157. The Location of Heirs and of Property Rights in Farm and Clty. 2, E. B. 
Tetreau, University of Arizona, Tucson, Arizona. A statistical study of about 1500 farm estates ‘ 
a and about 2000 city estates (Ohio and Arizona) covering: forms of property in estates; amounts: 
received by heirs; residence o of heirs at time shares received; amounts received by | heirs i ‘in ncities, 
in rural districts, i in local areas, in concentric areas. _ 
mer «158. The New Jersey Coast Resort Town as a Fieid of Ecological Study. I. Ellis Voss, 


aa with the Social Service Exchange during 1939 (30, 000 in number). co rah Tae 
160. a Street Index Street by } Conens Areas of St 


4 2, 78, 110, 111 112, 114, 116, 122, 124, 130, 131, 132 1 146, 157, 235, 3° 
»7 111, 112,114 116, 129, 1 Cre 33; 

ee Socket Change in a Mid-Western Village During The Past Twenty Years. WwW Ae 


ig Andean, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. Data on number and status of i institutions, 


Te Mexican agricultural workers in 
& Antonio, and 300 
a 
ima il @ 
|) 
— 
‘ by Census Tracts and Districts for St. ches 
ion of a Dependency 
ane §9. Construction o 4 
Population census, welfare records. 


164. Determination tent ‘Area Units for Land-Use Planning. Howard W. 
Ke ntucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington, Kentucky. A statistical study of 
opinions with respect to mutual seqenntanes. sisson common sentiments, habitual group 
ion in relation to land-use planning, 
165. Determination of Social Subareas in Ken ntucky. Idem. Based on sec 


166, Local Participation in Land- Use Planning. Idem. Based on interviews with — a, 


Stratum of Southern Agriculture. Gordon W. Blackwell, Furman University, 
§. C. Facts concerning structural family characteristics, economic status, and 
ee for 1707 farm families on relief in North Carolina in 1933-1934. a 


170. Levels of Living and Social Adjustment of Ohio Farm People. Howard R. Cottam, " ee 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Based on personal interviews in farm 
171. A Survey of Virginia Rural Youth. Allen D. Edwards and W. E. Garnett, V irginia ‘ 
‘Agricultural Experiment Station, Blacksburg, Virginia. Based on 4000 schedules of out-of 
town youth 16-24 years of age, 3000 schedules of in-school youth, 5000 factory records of em- a 
ployment and earnings, and 20,000 employr ment t registration | cards. ote ane was at f type. 


= rather than of rural youth. as such. 


172, Methods of Diagnosing Rural Community Organization. .D ouglas Ensminger, w sh. 


of all organizations and institutions in ten rural communities in Broome County, New Y gt 
and with prominent citizens, and an attempt to establish scales for the measurement of vari- _ 
$93. . Qualitative Migration in ® Rural Community of New York State. Amy A. Gessner, 
Judson College, Marion, Alabama, and Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. = 
ased © on a average grades of 4 f 494 high school students from. 1920-1938, their present r oe ce 


in community, income, tenure, index of standard of living, etc. 
eee Relations of Farmer’ s Milk Marketing Associations in New 3 York ver a 


a communities collected. Data gathered on persons | who were in school between 1920 and 1930. 


=e at present, occupation, occupation of parents, etc. 


177. Rural Areas of Distress in Louisiana. S. Earl Grigsby, nao New York, Based o on 
700° family under the ‘direction of T. Lynn Smith. 


163. Social Participation in Rural Farm Families. Jdem. Data on membership p 
aN 
te planning committees as well as a “control” group 
me 
Scholastic Achievement as a Selective iversity of Missouri,Colum. —- ag 
Choice. Noe! P. Gist. C. T. Piblblad and Cecil Gregory, Unive 


3 


ae sin, Madison, Wisconsin. One nothern cut-over county was chosen as the sample and every” 


178. Analy is of the Significant Sociological That Observable i 
_ Adjustment of Farm Families to Their Environment. George W. Hill, University, of Wiscon- a 


: sixth open-country family is included. The data include: all of the customary biosocial char- 
ie acteristics of the families, their socioeconomic status, signifiecnt factors i in their social- 
conditioning, their intra- and social an 
oh ‘secondary, and community processes. 
History of Noble County, Ohio, From 1890 1900. Millard ] College, 
~ 180. A Socioeconomic Study of the Acadians in Four Louisiana Parishes. Edward J.Kam- _ 
mer, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. A complete survey of backgrounds, in 
stitutional life} economy of the “Cajuns” in the 
181. A Restudy of the Number and Kinds of Organizations in Which Rural People Take 
Part. D. E. Lindstrom, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. Based on an inventory ‘earl ia 
-mailed to some 5000 community leaders in the state. Twenty — return classified by — 
= type area and rurality of township of each farming type area. pee a ee, 


teen counties,| representative of rural Illinois, including types of 
case loads, costs, employability, reasons for lack of employment, and similar data. 
183. Membership | Relations of Farmers’ Cooperative Purchasing Organizations. 


interviews wi 
184. Adjustment of Rural Youth to Farm and Life. A R Ohio State Uni-— 


; 3 2 3 versity, Columbus, Ohio. About 1000 schedules collected to represent the various areas of x 


186. The Ross County Rural Youth Survey. Jdem. 
187. The Relation of Migration to Social Mobility of 1000 Farm 1 Families i nm Oklahoma. Sele 
Robert McMillan, Oklahoma A. and M. - College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. The schedule 


covered migration and social mobility data, i income, farm and family living expenditures, Pe aa 


assets and liabilities, family composition, participation in ‘community organizations, and 
Bre eg 1200 schedules we were obtained in late 1937 and in 1938 in four Oklahoma counties. > 
334 The Influence of Tenure on Habits and Attitudes of Farm People. William H. 
whet 4 _ Metzler, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansa. Data from 300 farm families. Correla-_ 
tion of tenure, wealth, and education with farming practices, business habits, family and = = 
- 189. To What Extent Rehabilitation Clients in the State are Being Rehabilitated. Idem. 
_A sample of 5000 records from the state office of the Farm Security Administration were 
tabulated. A field study was made of geo rehabilitation and ex-rehabilitation clients to aid in _ 
_ interpreting the data. Data were secured on type of farm, diversification, change in net worth, 
_—- percentage of repayment, value of home-use products, kind and amount ‘of livestock and farm 
190. Study of Distribution and Adequacy of Medical Facilities and Services in Nebraska. _ 
ames M. Reinhardt, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. Data from medical and : 
hospital directories, institutional reports, conferences with local agency heads, public officials, * ‘ 
* physicians and consumers of medical services; detailed studies by questionnaires and by 


in Colorado. R. W. Roskelley, Colorado Stats College, Fort Collins, Colorado. The heads . = 
i households were interviewed personally, A ‘seven page schedule was filled out. Asameans — 


lege 
the 
ments. About 1800 farm population schedules have been collected representing 10,000 fa you' 
sion 
peri 
— 
| 
|) 
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were contacted. In entiden's to vie imately fifty representative case histories 
- 192. Survey of Community Organization in Chilton County, Alabama. Irwin T. Sanders, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama. An attempt to determine community boundaries by - 
questionnaires from 1200 school children regarding service areas; questionnaires for each 
social organization, , for each of seventy neighborhoods, and for churches and schools; and 


193. The Social Effects of Large-Scale Farming. Sister Agnes Claire | Schroll, Sisters Col- ee 


195. Rural Social Adaptation in the Woodland Area of Northeastern Washington, 
R. Yoder, State oe of Washington, , Pullman, Washington, Based on interview schedules 


196. The Ukiah Stuay Through Time. w. Aginsky, N New 
Valid Indices of Community egration. Robert C. Angell, University of 
nn Arbor, Michigan. ‘Crime rate’ and ‘willingness ofa community to support its own welfare a 4 


or Negro Youth in a Small Middle Western City. J. Howell fae Knox College, 
_ Galesburg, Illinois. Data as to structure of each’ of f 331 fomniton, C Coss studies of twenty-two 
youths from 14 to 27 yearsofage. 
res 199. The Jewish Kehila: A Study of the Functions of the seat Community. Zvi Cahn, ae 
4 2 West gist St., New York City. Based on historical sources and life histories. Pitgame 
200. The Community and Its Young People. M. M. Chambers, American Youth Commis- — 
sion, Washington, | D. C. A synthetsis of the findings of community youth surveys, and of 
adie of economic, governmental, and social institutions, = 
. Social Disorganization and Social Movements in Canadian Development. S. Delbert 
; Jniversity of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. The data are mainly documentary i in nature, 
are revealing the kinds of social problems present in the different regions or communities at certain 4 
gg of t time 


istic to be a more social emphasis. Data include all local sources. __ 
ee Social Psychology Analysis of a Small Community. Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., Cornell L! 
_ University, Ithaca, New York. An attempt to ) work out a social psychological classification of 
the members of a community. Based on a statistical analysis of all persons in a small com-_ be 
munity (200 families). Data include questionnaires, ne and rating and test materials, and on 


‘The Position of the Negro i in the © 


ms 207. The Adjustment of 400 Boys to the C.C. c. Camp, Including a Specific 6 of on 


— 
Trends of Social Change in Bishmizzeen, an Arab Village of North Lebanon During tix 
at Poe also: 10, 117, 140, 143, 144, 145, 149, 158, 162, 172, 179, 192, 297, 319, 321, 328, 329, 383) Hatin : Re i 
at 
The Development of Social Ideas in a Midwestern Town. Laetitia Moon Conard, 
pccupational Structure of New England 
mentary and interpretative data from interviews, case studies, and from published information 
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ae in the area, their mie ey in organizations, their nationality, place of training, present = 
—- positions, specialties; and from the membership of certain business organizations, as to — 
— tion, financial sta nding, 1 nationality. Control data from purely English cities of Canad 


209. Differential Class Attitudes Toward Corporate Property in Akron, Ohio, with Spe = 
Reference to the Rubber Industry and the Labor Movement. Alfred W. Jones, Institute for ib es 


Applied Social Analysis, New York City. 


210. Ethnology of the Dutch East Indies. Raymond Kennedy, Yale University, 


211. Preliterate Peoples of the Pacific. am Kirk, Pomona College, Claret 
212. Occupation as a Basis of Social Classes. John W. McConnell, New York Dsivendty, i 
New York City. Based on interviews with a sampie group of wage-earners of different occupa-_ 
_ tions und white collar workers, and participant observation in trade unions, clubs, etc. 
ae 213. The French-Canadian American in New England. John A. ‘Rademaker, Eliza = 
Spencer Rademaker, Anders M. Myhrman and Mildred Myhrman, Bates College, Lewiston, — 
_ Maine. Data include life histories of French-Canadian Americans, first, second, and third 
generation; historical and biographical documents; newspaper files in French and English; 
_ census reports; educational reports, church records, photographs, letters, maps, songs, im : 
a - speech; records of native and French-Canadian American institutions in New England. : 
: = eet 214. The Negro Problem: Haiti, United States, and Puerto Rico. José Columban ii 
“= Justina Carrion, University of Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico. Based on the history and lit 


ture on the Negro in the three countries, and a collection of cases pointing out the conflict i in - 


21S. A Study of a Group of Negro Children Living in an Alley C u 


ville, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
\ 216. Boy and Girl Attitudes Toward Community ‘Organizati ions. T. Earl Sullenger, 


—_ of Omaha, | Omaha, Nebraska. Data from 3000 boys and an equ equal number of gil is 


Peseee and Person Which Exist Partly on the Basis of Residential Proximity. Frank — = 
os Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Data collected in a single- and double-house areain _ _ 
Bloomington, Ind., providing for the exact description of composition sp atial distrib - 


on contacts, friendships dating advisors, 


A of New London. Bessie. Bloom essel, Co 


= 292, Ethnic Changes i in Certain Connecticut Areas. , Idem. 


Activites. William F. F Whyte, Harvard Boston, “Mass. observation ~ 
“corner boys,’ ” politicians, and racketeers; some life histories; observation and discussion. 
Detailed notes were kept during the observation. 3 


| | 

The Relations of the French and English in Quebec in Business and the Pr ques 
| | 

| 

| 
£ e. Dora Bessie Somer. a 2. 

. | 
— 
jae Illinois. Based on some 250 life histories, 4 — 
W. Congress St., Chicago, * newspaper articles, poe 
uestionnaire returns; also data on activities of community life, letters, 

| = 
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224. Racial Adjustment in Small Communities. — S. Yarbrough, \ Wilberforce Univer- = 


Wilberforce, Ohio. Based on data o on housing, employment, delinquency, health, recrea-_ 


Gee See also: 8 153, 25, 326) 


y- 
ga, The Role of the Lawyer in Divorce Cases in Centre County, 1881 

928, A Study of Child Life in Negro Families Ww. P.A. in Washington, D. Ruthann 
Brennan, 2119 10th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. An analysis of fifty families. ee: 

fe 229. Seven Thousand Marriages: Marziage Ideals in a Low Income Group. Edmund deS i. 
Eo _ Brunner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New Y ork City. Based on a twenty percent _ 


of the 35,000 replies toa twe aty-one item questionnaire sponsored by a nationally 


— Problems and Trends in Institutional Care for the Aged in an Urban Area (Twin 


. ies). Wm. A. Cornell, Macalester College, St. Paul Minnesota. far, - 

231. Widowhood: A Racial Comparison. Oliver C. Cox, Wiley College, Marshall, Texa 

a A statistical study of data drawn mainly from marriage records. ee ay: 
ae gee 232. The New Problem Family. Albert E. Croft, University « of Wichita, Wichita, Kine. a 


4 The urban n relief children j in high school. Based on about 2000 cases in 


from 1889 to the present time. ¥* addition, there is material on the human geography «Gi 
we ecology of the region. The of marriage licenses will consist two: 


The Widow ‘and the Social Structure: in Idem. A 
x1 = comparison of the position of the widow in primitive and civilized societies, past and present, Pe 
with a view to formulating the fundamental regularities, underlying the institutional patterns we, 
widowhood. Data from as many societies as possible. 
238. The Effect of Personal Attitudes upon Family Organization. M. C. Elmer, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. An analysis of the significance of attitudes concerning status ; 
a factor in family organization, .as compared with such factors : as occupation, income, see 
ligion, or education. Data obtained from more than 2000 interviews, snpplemented by census 
tract materials, and checked by acontrol group, 
Formulation of a Schedule for the Study of Personality and in 
Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
240. The Readjustments to Life of Mature Homemaker-Mothers, in Relation to their 


a Education, and Participation or Nonparticipation in Gainful Work Idem. Analysis of ™ Re 
ey history 1 materials $ on women | in and forties. 


a 225. ihe Evolution of the American Comm — 
Ais 
—— e Functio eory of the Family Be 
to the study of th idem. Comparison of the approach of func- 
ogy. The aimistoshow 
= 
ae 


5 ing the Development and Training of the Child. Sister M. Inez Hilger, St. Cloud School 


Nursing, St. Cloud, Minnesota. The data were gathered by personal field work in the years 


= 1932 to 1939 on Sour Chippewa reservations in Minnesota, three in Wisconsin, and one i 


aoe 142. Customs, Traditions, and Beliefs of the Chippewa Indians of North America Regard- 


 o. Occupational Status as a Factor in Marriage Selection. Thomas C. Hunt, 46 Park 
- Place, Princeton, N. J. An analysis of data derived directly from sara license ¢ _ eg 
244. The Old in the Minority Group Family. Heinrich Infeld, Vassar College, 


keepsie, N. Y.'The influence of the “old-age” element in minority groups (Polish and Garena) 
upon the tendencies to isolation or assimilation. Case studies of all the members of three | 
ci generations of selected Polish and German families in Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; interviews with © 
(ministers, lawyers, etc.) of minority groups in New York state. : 


eS ‘Types of Families. "Richard O. Lang, 7 7701 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington, D. c Fe 
An examination of the relation of values or rentals and age of head to type of family. 
* ee Economics of the Family in Relation of Number of Children. Frank Lorimer, The - 5: 
_ American University, Washington, D. C. Based on special tabulation of on from National Be ai 
“Study of Consumer Purchases. 
er Social and Psychological Factors Affecting Fertility. Idem. A field i investi 
249. Effect of Specific Environments (institutions and family sini Rene upon the ay 
Physical and Mental Growth and Development of Young Children. H. L. Lurie, Council of 
_ Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds, New York City. Statistical and clinical studies | of 
physical and ‘mental factors, p personality traits and social behavior of matched groups of: a 
 three- year-olds raised from early infancy to age of three in an institution and a matched group a 
raised in family foster homes; six-year-olds who have been under the care of an institution up eR 
| the age of three and have been cared for since then in a family foster home and a matched 
Se Bohs 250. The Role of the Romantic Complex in Contemporary Marriage Folkways. 


nalysis of data from: motion pictures, popular - fiction, and popular music. boy 
Harriet R. Mowrer, 2505 Prairie Ave., Evanston, Il 
An analysis of factors making for adjustment and conflict in the second marriage in iaden 
_ to their role in the first marriage. Based on interviews with present and past marriage partners. — 
252. Family Organization and Advancing Age. Idem. A psychological and cultural analysis 
of individuals of various degrees of phat age and their family adjustments, using inter- 


ag “Two hundred cases of domestic discord, in which both husband and wife were interviewed — 
and followed over a period of time, are to be rated in terms of probable success and failure of — 
rm = wpon | the Burgess-Cottrell and Terman scales and compared with the findings of the — 


Ss Be 254. A Study of of the Premarital Cases of the Philadelphia Marriage Counsel. Emily Harts 
horne Mudd, 253 S. St., Philadelphia, | Pa. ‘An 

the files of the marriage counsel. 


ace and culture is significantly correlated with relative success (or failure) i in 
and that | the tendency to  ianemananry is conditioned by two factors (1) the availebil y of = ae 


256. Relation of Economic Depression to ‘the Prevention or Postponement of 


_241. The Changing indian Famuy im America. Norman S. Hayner, University of Washing 
bli gi 
Pe 
| 
— 
 . 
gove 
|. | - 
eles County for Years 1924-1033. Constantine Panunzio. University of California at Los 
| 


ae 258. Similarities of Marriage Partners in Intelligence. Mapheus Smith, University of 

Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. ison of ntelligen e partners alunmi 

The Step-Child and s ep-Parent Relationship Wi iam ‘Smit! 


McMinnville, Oregon. An An analysis of life. e-histories, agency and school rds, and a anchropo- 
260, The Trailer Family. T. i of O ha, Omaha, Nebraska. An 

analysis of 100 trailer families. 

| a 261. Trends i in Women’ s Occupations—r1900 to Date. Chase Going Woodhouse, Conne 


on federal and state p tions. aie 


POLITICAL SOCIOLOGY 


sy 262. The Sociological Revolt i in Ju sp 
= Station, New York City. 
ee 263. Pedestrian Conformity to a er Regulation. Steuart Henderson Britt, The “28 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. Tabulation of behavior of pedestrians at traffic ay 
intersections over a fifty day interval ¢ to test the degree of conformity to a new regulation | aed 
_ under varying conditions, and the relationship of this conformity to the J-curve. _ a ee 
ee. 264. Premeditation and Intent, a Problem in the Social Psychology of Law. Idem. Data 


rm law cases, and from experiments (presumably such as the above). _ 


265. The Social Psychology of Law. Idem. Based on a collection of legal materials, coupled — 
with materials from the field of social psychology. $= ewer 


266. Time in the Law: Blood- ~Grouping Tests i in | the An of 


A Realistic Experiment with ‘Newspaper Publicity on the Dies 
Henderson Britt and Seldon C. Menefee, the George Washington University, encom 


D. C. Based on n questionnaires given to experimental and control groups, plus Ge use of news- 


268. A Sociological Analysis of the Work of the Lies Committee. . 
The Focus of the Present General Crisis in Social Control. Charles J. ‘Bushnell, 
University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. Based on ‘studies of local conditions 1s in Toledo, — 
_ through questionnaires and surveys of housing, slums and other conditions. Consultation of — 
government documents and reports (Real Property Inventory in Toledo and elsewhere); xa 
study of pamphlet literature of pressure groups. 
% ee 270. A Confederated World League. Lewis A. Dexter, 536 Pleasant St., Belmont, Mass. 
study of some of the questions involved in federalism, 
a Social Logic or Beliefs Regarding Public Policies. Frieda Fligelman, 2509 Par 


Be erkeley, Calif. An analysis of controversial literature pertaining to public policies, 


The of the Patent System. S. Colum Gilfillan, 5623 S. B ackstone, Ch 
aa ‘< Critical History of the State Board of Control in Wiscensia. | irgil E. Long, 


versity 


The Twilight of Capitalism. Walter John ‘Marx, Catholic University, ‘Washington, 


dD. C. A study of the structure of ‘modern acca and of the inherent contradictions which ae ; 


“official” sources—government etc 
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James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. An analysis of 30,000 marriage 
application records for Cincinnati, 1929-1939, in terms of the hypothesis that economic ae 
depressions possibly prevent rather than postpone marriages of a considerable portion of 

Social Structure and the Peasant Family in Haiti. George E. Simpson, Pennsylvania 

is 
| 

Ba 

75+ Violence in the Steel Industry; a Study in the Field of Socis 
ton, D. C. Materials used will belimited to 


455 


aT" 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


ington, Based on election statistics for most of the and 
gubernatorial elections in Minnesota, together with historical and other data. 
980. War Problems: Economic and Political Aspect. Arthur Schweitzer, ‘University 
; Ww yoming, Laramie, ‘Wyoming. A comparison of the first and present world wars from data 
2 obtained from the official publications of the different governments, the history y of the war ar by 
io the Carnegie’ Endowment for International Peace, and the autobiographies of the statesmen 
concerned. The nature of the data with regard to the present war is not determined yet. 
ee 281. Objective Bases of Social Class Formation in the United States. Elbridge Sibley, 
- Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. Based on statistics already gathered by public and 
private research agencies: distributions of wealth and income; occupational distributions and . > 
occupational shifts of population groups; interrelations of ethnic groupings, educational levels, ; 


282. Characteristic of Radicals—1932. Goodwin Watson, Teachers College 
itl ew York City. Study based on data collected in the Adjustment Service 
tests interviews on 10,000 men and women; data for about goo. 


in Organized Religion. John F. Cuber, Kent State University, 


Kent, Ohio. An analysis of statistics of attendance and other indices of participation, and life- : 


Li; ae 986. Ritual in Chicago’s South Side Churches for Negroes. Vattel Elbert Daniel, Wiley 
han i College, Marshall, Texas. An analysis of observation an and interview materials i ‘in terms s of the 
- ae hypothesis that as various Negro groups increase in status, they become more cognizant of — 
their new position and consciously lessen the intensity of emotional behavior in the church. 


Belief and the | of Rulers in Japan and in 


289. A Study of the Protestant Church in the Apartment House Areas jieem Chicago. ln 
‘Setterlund, sol ‘Emery St., Longmont, Colorado. An analysis. of statistical and case study 
materials of churches in six apartment house areas and six single house areas in Chicago. — 
290. The Mennonites of Oregon. William C. Smith, Linfield College, McMinnville, a. a 
gon. A consideration of the hypothesis that the slowness with which the Mennonites have = ‘ 


_ but largely because of opposition which they have met in different pi: 
include documentary sources, interviews, questionnaires. ie 
sagt. The Organization ‘of Week-Day Religious Education t ities of 
4 a New York State. Hugh J. Williams, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Based on data from 775 
__ school administrators, 300 directors of Week-Day Religious Education programs, and case 


GRIMINOLOG 
(See leo: 61, 218, 263, 264, 265, , 266) 


oa Criteria for the Classification of Criminal Behavior. Walter Webster feline New 


‘ork University, New York City. Based on —— to penal 5 institutions, pe sonal i inter 


lism. Joseph S. Roucek, Hofstra Coleg gathered 
‘fron various sources. litics: Some Concepts and the various studies hi 
ing 
| 
| 
— 


S Tenn. Based on approximately 1500 cases from newspaper files, official records, and other z 
294. Differential Association as a Causal Process in the Development of Rural Mis- 
_ demeanors. George William Brown, Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. Based on case cages 


ie and interviews with offenders in the State Penal Farm for Misdemeanants. ae 


_ 295. Survey of Delinquency in a Small City (Rockford, Illinois). Ruth Shonle Cavan, 
Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Statistical data only, covering all juvenile delinquency cases 
and adult cases in the circuit court for the years 1931-1937. Dataon many types of communit 


been made. 


jews with police prosecuting attorneys, and social workers. 
297. The Prison Community. Donald Clemmer, Illinois State Penitentiary, Joliet Illinois i 
298. A Summary of Prison Methods and Standards as developed in the United an 
Mabel A. Elliott, University of Kansas, Law rence, 


_ 299. ‘7 Natural History of a Delinquent Gang in Lawrence rapa Idem. I 


court ma district court; records at the State Industrial School a Reformatory; boys’ own 
= boys’ te ga in institutions and on placement Results will be compared with those of — 
3. A Follow- Up Study of Fifty White Male Juvenile Delinquents Appearing before the e 


‘District of Columbia Juvenile Court January-June, 1934. Mildred W. Fraser, National 
301. Outcome of Men Granted Executive Clemency in Wisconsin , 1930-1938. J. W. Gila. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Based on prison and F.B.I. data. Data being — 
analyzed by statistical methods to ascertain whether there is any connection between the 
circumstances under which they grew up and their reaction to life after being granted clemency. 
_ 302. Criminal Attempt—A Study of of Criminal 1 Liability. J. Hail 
903. ‘IMlogical Variations im Sentences: Felons Committed to 
_ Prison. Harold Edwin Lane, Boston University, Boston, Mass. The proportion of Massa- 
— chusetts State Prison sentences during a recent five-year period which are illogical in the a 
ie... social prognoses based on complete verified case histories of felons committed to Massa- 


Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D.C. 


Board of Guardians, New York This group of to be with those 
discharged in later years in an effort to evaluate methods and ee in case work and < 


0 305. . Study of Causes of Delinquency in Rural Nebraska. James M. Reinhardt, Univer 

sity of Nebraska. Data from public and private agency records; case studies of selected in 
mates of industrial schools, reformatories, state penitentiaries; sociological investigation of 
“sample rural areas to discover local causal conditions inherent in institution: 7 ee 
_ absence of provisions for child guidance and protection; class and group alignments; attitudes z = : 
and conflicts; folkways and forms of expressions; community tolerances and intol 

of exploitation, recreation, occupational activities, etc. 


306. Differential Association i in Negro Delinquency. Harve 


Russell, Indiana University, Ind. Based on case histories and interview 
of Sex Offenders Seen in the Recorder’ s Court from 1930 
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omicides among Negroes in Atlanta, Georgia, 1934-193 
| 
Baa 7 
4 — order’s Court Clinic. Examinations in the Clinic 
ken from the file of the Recorder’s Court C histories. Over 3000 cases 
| are taken from the file of the Recor xtensive social histories. C 
| 


have been studied and put on ne are to be compared ‘the general 
and where possible to 
be compared with the general population of the city. ric, 
Study of One Hundred Traffic Offenders. Idem. Data are collected 
4 ‘ pepialenjedl, psychiatric and social histories from cases referred to the Traffic Division of the _ 
a Recorder’s Court Clinic. Based on 1000 cases of traffic offenders and license applicants, 8 
ag approximately 200 control cases—all of whom have also had questi 
|) The Watchman Combats the Arsonist. Richard Cc. . Steinmetz, Mill ‘Mutual Fire ; 
Prevention Bureau, Chicago, Illinois. An examination of confidential arson investigation 
_ Feports and personal interviews with law enforcement authorities, confessed arsonists, and 
The Ecology of Crime. T. Earl Sullenger, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Z 312. The Corporation as a Criminal. Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana University, Bloom- 
‘Ind. Based on reports of and other investigations, regular reports of 


ce, Based on about 2300 attitudinal rating sheets (Thurstone and Katz, “Attitude toward Law’ 7 
a records of penal units, justices of the peace, school coordinators, etc.; and 150 case studies — 
offenders from the four rural residence types andthe urban. 
a — . Social Reconditioning of Young Adult Male Offenders (19-29). auline V. Young, 
The lenny Southern California, Los Angele Calif. Based on life histories of 350 of- 


— of 2000 cases. 


108, 129, pote 190, , 232, 

5. 

c 316. Social Adjustment through the Educational Programs of the W.P.A. in Rhode tans. a. 
_ Wm. R. Clark, Catholic University, Washington, D. C. Review of official literature, inter- a 

we ews with officials and clients, observation of programs, questionnaires to 300-400 cases. a 

Negro Organizations in Washington, D. C., Interested in Ethel 


A Study of Community Organization for Child Welfare in Montgomery Cc uaty, 
- Pennsylvania. Hertha Kraus, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Study of all available — 
secondary data and field interviews of all agencies (institutional and noninstitutional) inter- 
ested in offering some form of child welfare service, covering the age range from zero to 
twenty-one. An effort is also made to develop a methodology for studies 
community organization for various social services. 
--—-- 320. Social Implications of the Work of Blessed Martin de iene: Pp. 


and agencies the 


|| 
ae. 
| 
| 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Analysis of the nalysis of the official records of 
| 
| | 
«4399, Children in Foster Care in rom individual reports to 
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a ez in this study are based on annual reports received by the State ars of Soci 
k | Welfare from public and private hospitals throughout the state 
324. The Authenticity of Group Work as a Method for Educating People to Live T gether 
and to Cooperate Creatively. Philip L. Seman, Jewish People’s Institute. 
Pe os. An Analysis of the Social Case History. Ada Eliot Sheffield, 31 Madison St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. To determine what mode of selecting and arranging data would make this fund 


of personal cultural situations best available for study by sociologists. 


a 326. Illegal Families among the Clients of Family Agencies. Raymond B. Stevens, Elmira - 
| Clegg, Elmira, N. Y. Data obtained on fifty-seven agencies | in Oto, Indiana Pennsylvania, ae 


New York, and Massachusetts by letters of i inquiry. a 


Social 
ms 
328. Personnel Practices of 133 Social Case Work, Group Work, and Community Organi- 
ation Agencies in St. Louis and St. Louis county. Idem. ts 
. Preparing a Community Resources Book for St. Louis, St. Louis county 
Districts of St. Louis City, and Urban Areas of St. Louis county. Jdem. 23S 
a , 330. Study of the Academic and Work Backgrounds, and Interest in in Profe 
of of Paid Recreational Workers in St. Louis. Idem. op hieeaatpey ; 
ee 331. Study of Applications During August, September, a 


ie Family Service Agencies i in St. Louis and St. Louis county. Idem. “ eS 


e ‘simple of 300 s students i 


A Study of Clubs in the Diocesan High Schools Boys in Philadelphia. 
Brother Germanus Leo Borneman, De La Salle College, Washington, D.C. 
336. A Standardized Test for the First Course in Sociology. Leo M. Brooks, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. and Thomas H. Grafton, Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, by 


337. Development of Higher Education in the Middle West. Jordan and Ruth Shonle 


2 


cases of withdrawals from high school during a ten year period, and from questionnaires 
individuals; also interviews and case studies, 
sss: 339. Interrupted College Careers: A Statistical Case Study. Morton F. Fosberg, 12 Arden 
ae St, New York City. Based on school data for 219 students and additional data on 85 of them. — 
. Recent Trends in Public School Adult Education in the United ey vies: Andew 


“Hendrickson, Teachers College, Columbia University, New ‘York City. 


versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. Data from secondary sources and the university oa 
‘ records on 2000 students; some primary data from this same group by questionnaire. Social F 


| 
om 
on achedules of College Students. Read Bain, 
lege and the University of Cinci 23 ——_ i 


AM REVIE 4 
 -343- Factors Influencing Participation in Extracurricular A Activities at Fenn ode Idem. 
ee 344 A Study of Adult Participation in Educational Activities i in the Light of Certain Soci 
“economic and Ecological Factors. A. Abbott Kaplan, Springfield School Department, Sprin 
te - field, Mass. Twenty ecological areas were selected in the City of Springfield, Mass. A schedule — 
ee S. was used by i investigators | in a random sampling of each area. » Apyeeementy $200 cases have 
«445. The College and Occupational Mobility. John Ballenger 184 Stiles St. Eliza. 
= N. + J. Data on education, occupation, and prominence of fathers, and preparatory edu- 
scholastic standing, extra-curricular activities, occupation and prominence of 
a of Harvard College in the Classes of 1880 and 1881, 1894 and 1895, 1911 and 1912, a 
| 1924 and 1925. Data obtained from Harvard records and class reports. ee 
1 The Causes for the Failure of Teachers. L. O. Lanti 


a of the W.E 


oe _ 348. Teaching the Social Aspects ts of soe sy Students i in n Public Health ond Medicine. 


349. A Survey and Comparative ‘Study. of Introductory Sociology Textbooks Used 
Catholic Colleges. John R. Reidy, Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D.C. 
350. The Development of Educational Sociology in American and Abroad. 4 


351. Attitudes of College Women Toward Women’s Vocations. Raymond B. ee 
_ Elmira College, Elmira, N. Y. Ratings from 150 students (41 4 percent of the student body) on 
twenty-five vocations frequently entered by college graduates on basis of contribution to 
- society, financial return, social prestige, preferred vocations and probable vocations; and — 
accompanying data on residence, profession of father and/or mother, class in college. — : 
rs. 352. Unemployment in the Learned Professions in the United States of America. Glad 
OR, Walker, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Oa 353+ An Inquiry into Courses on the Family in Relation to the College Curriculum in 
General. B. B. Wessel, Connecticut College, New London, Conn “ Jes; 
(354 Certain Social or Extratheoretical Factors in the Patterning of University Research. 
a Logan Wilson, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland. Data from interviews, nelle 
of several hundred members of various academic disciplines, compilations and statistical — 
tabulations of bibliographical and biographical data for top ranking individuals, qualitative 


se Me data from the files of the A.A.U.P., miscellaneous materials from published sources on uni- 2 : 


— 
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‘5 


in est 
pr 


NEW AND ME 


E. Burghardt Du Bois, ‘Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgi onas 


ists co 


tocrac 


| 
| 
Tae 
| Vocational Training and Employmen of Youth. Selden C. Menefee, W.P.A. Division gen 
of Research, Washington, D. C. 3042 vocationally-trained students in four cities—St. — will 
| | es obtained. This 
| 
| 
| 
|) 
355. Social Adjustment and Social Problem—a New Definition. Lewis A. Dexter, 536. 
he th A Study of the Usefulness of Measures of Social Participation. Stuart A. Queen, Amer 
ashington University, St. Louis, Missouri. A review of published data supplemented by 
hiss 


Harvey i Indiana rile Collar, Indiana 
sa Mary Elizabeth Percival, 2332 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pe insylvania i 
“3 George Simpson, Queen College, Flushing, New York poke i 


Paul J. Trout, 721 Kimbal Ave., New Kensington, Pennsylvania : 


REPORT OF CENSUS OF MEMBERSHIP 
Upon the s suggestion yn of the Committee on Organization, the following summary — 


; “a the Census of Membership has been prepared. The abbreviated report is for the 


has ort is 
eneral information of members p prior to the vo vote on the Committee’ $ report which er he a 


amber of members (705) reporting by the date of July 
1940, is 69.9 percent - of the total present membership (1008). These — do not aa 


include chapter and honorary memberships. = =~ 


This preliminary distribution was made by the secretary who was bishiniielil to 
add an unclassified category for those members concerning whose qualifications he 
_was in doubt. Those at present reported as unclassified will be redistributed by the 
Committee on eo if the necessity arises as a result of the September vote. i a 
| American Sociological Society 


: Be es miner and formal statuses, honorific badges and titles, as well as other symbols 
of success. The low level of differentiation now es neither motivation for new — 


American on a two-class basis cannot meet with a 
ee The only legitimate objection | to such a proposal is that it does not go far ‘enough 
in n establishing a genuine system of stratification. Much confusion is now caused by 
_ the present type of achieved status, and in the minds of many there is no clear-cut 


On a systematic basis. A ready solution would be provided ae for the woroerrod 
 : of what constitutes achievement, and a large : and diverse group of “ae 


— 


tthe academic profession isto attain the drawing 
and medicine, there iano doubt th 
icine, there is no doubt that it sh nd general prestige of 
— 
it is generally recognized that a “soci 
be sheep and the coats 
at is needed is some 


 Sudra group would consist of gots who have out a few articles no 
pe particular importance; aV aisya caste could be set aside for textbook w writers and a 


- and organizers would make excellent Kshatriyas; and finally, 
ld be reserved for the founders of systems and creators of yore Such an 2 
"arrangement might create a little dissatisfaction at first, but in the course of time = 


it would eliminate much back-biting and scrambling. had fron 


me kind of intell ectual subincision, or ionee still, a form of scarifica~_ 


= 


and undergo: progressive elaboration or coloration with rise in status 
small fee for the support of the Society being charged for each added « ornamenta- _ 
tion). Likewise, annual meetings could be livened up considerably and research Bie 
stimulated by s some modified form of potlatching, in which rival schools of thought = 
~ could gather about their leaders and see which side could produce the largest heap __ 
of i its own books and to be burnt whole at = 


should not be deterred by defenders of the s status quo 
ithin the Society who subversive t to progress 


University of Marylan 


additiv 


tion le: 


= ithe 
A in finding mod ies, New re 
app 
— 
to underg rkings wou pank 


4 naires,” American Review, Feb. 1940, 13-28. Dr. Bernard’s criticism 
oes in | the ction ith ¢ Review, pages 415- ey. This i is the last item that will ie 2 


Dr. Jessie on my of ie Thurstone 
for ‘ measuring’ attitudes involve several issues which are perhaps significant enough | 
to merit brief reexamination. Dr. Bernard’s objections do o not deal directly with the the 
central theses of my paper: (1) the Thurstone ‘scales’ do not constitute linear « con- | ae 
inua (involving additivity); (2) on the basis of intuitions of judges, the ‘scales, 
rank | but do not “measure opinions. wei 8 operations enable us to say that 


= be is twice or thrice as favorable. The assignment of ordinal numbers to these opinions i 
ee in the fashion prescribed by th the Thurstone techniques does not justify their manipu 
lation ; as if they were cardinal numbers. Finally, the familiar analogies drawn be- 
;. tween the Thurstone ‘ scales’ and such measuring instruments as thermometers, 
awe etc., do not hold inasmuch as the Thurstone data are not shown to a. 
nected with 


statement. . 
(Dr. Bernard’s 


Position, I would think the scale was defective. (Italics inserted). 


s characteristics of the Thurstone collection of statements. egestas. 


~ here m unifestly used to imply “makes less unfavorable” which is precisely the point a 
To illustrate with examples from the Hinckley- Thurstone scale, Form A: 
_ A endorses the limiting statement (number 5): sis place the Negro on the 
basis as I would a mule.” (Scale-value=o.0.) SESS 
as B endorses the same statement and number 10: ‘ “No Negro has the slightest r ri ht 
_ or even question, the illegal killing of one of his race.” (Scale-value=1.1.) 


% _ On Dr. ‘Bernard's ’s view, Bi is more favorable (less unfavorable) toward ‘the Negro than i i 


and | other markedly unfavorable opinions “modifies” his position . The word ‘ ‘modifies” i is 


‘ stands, this view involves a begging of the question which derives from the ‘assumption 
_ additivity for a collection which does not possess the group-property. This invalid assump 
tion leads to the paradox that the larger the number of extremely unfavorable statements 
checked by a subject the “more favorable” is his “average attitude” ts” 
2, (Issue). Thurstone’s ‘scale’ is not linear; subjects do not necessarily endorse statements 
ith scale-values intermediate: between the extremes of those actually endorsed. => 
_ (Dr. Bernard’ s comment). ‘ “This idiosyncrasy does not mean that th the units or Wee mea 


— 
er than that of a sed in the limiti 


tet 


: endinny. The suggestion that we “‘average illogicalities” assumes the very linearity which is in 
a dispute. Moreover, we are not discussing differences of attitude af different times but at a a 


time. If ‘the analogy must be used (and, as indicated, it is — defensible), 


“having imposed logic upon 


(Rejoinder). This i imputes | to me an absurd | position is found in my paper. 
‘on a hurstone is criticized, not for using logic in the construction of his instrument, but for tacitly 
ae om assuming, a at one point, that subjects hold logically consistent opinions (and attitudes). T a. 
om may be checked by consulting the original text. 
4. Dr. Bernard observes that I criticize, by i plication, “ ' ‘measuring instruments use Er 
ia _ they do not tell us more about the object measured than they were designed to tell.” afi ll 

4 _ (Rejoinder). It would be more accurate to say: “‘because they do not tell us as ; much as 

they were designed to tell.” ” This objection was explicitly anticipated in the initial paper (Pp. 

ee . As stated there, it is agreed that no scientific construct secks to deal with all aspects 

of a class of phenomena. ‘ 


heir failure toc constitute a continuum” 


I did not maintain, as Dr. Bernard seems to deat this assumption was 
phe og introduced by Thurstone at the stage when opinions are sorted by judges. It is introduced in a 
applying the criterion of “irrelevance” when a list of opinions is submitted to sudjects for 
F Phy _ dorsement (not for sorting). This is explicity stated in the text of my paper (p. 20). It is sup- i 
3 by a direct quotation from Thurstone and Chave (n. 17). Iti is further clarified by refer- 5 
ence ‘to a ten-page | discussion in Thurstone and Chave (n. 19). Dr. Bernard’ ‘close reading’ 
close reading of Thurstone was apparently not quite close enough. oe — 
the close of her communication, Dr. Bernard for some reason interprets my guidi 
paper as a would-be repudiation of all measurement in sociology. Of course, she is In 
ot at liberty to do so, but this i interpretation is clearly incorrect. Criticism of a par- Ne ee vestis 
k ticular effort to devise a measuring in instrument does not imply a heroic but mean- ; 


Tulane Unies 


RODERICK DUNCAN (1885-1 -1940) 


ith derpent: grief that his numerous friends learned of the death of R. D. 
= McKenzie. * After an illness of several al years which arty handicapped his | research < 


Roderick Duncan McKenzie was born at Carman, Moesiuba, February 
his A.B. degree at the University of Manitoba, 1912; Ph. D. at University of Chicago, 1921; 
naturalized, 1922. He taught economics at Manitoba Agricultural College, 1912-1913, and 
then did graduate work at the University of Chicago for two years, after which he was called 
ee to Ohio State University to teach economics and sociology, 1915-1919. His other academic © 
poste were: University of West 1919-19205 of Washington, 1920-19295 


| } points higher than at another time means the instrument which measures it is wrongly . 
cae | eae eee calibrated. If people are illogical, measuring instruments cannot make them logical. In such == 
PRE eases, all we can do is average their illogicalities.” (Italics mou 
Bas 
wee Dr. Bernard suggests that I criticize = 
measuring instrument” and that “‘no one would think of criticising an invention in the phy sical 
— 
him. 
Oring measured tits  ousy 
q That to Thurstone of an assumption ‘that persons = _ to pr 
| 
Ny 
AR 
im 
cipal 
| “Cone 


He | left a great deal of unfinished work some of which may be published posthu- 


He had long been recognized as one of the leading pee a and had made pen 
contributions to this field especially as it deals with the urban community, but there 
_ is little doubt that his greatest « contributions were yet to come. a. ’ 


2 In: addition to his. scholarly work, her rendered « a great deal of public : service, 


official capacities, and "always be ‘counted « on for in 
ersonal, professional, and He w was endowed with the good 


so fond. He was a man who had profound respect for facts and believed they must eo aes 
found before elaborate i or theoretical constructions can be 


* While McKenzie was a hard- headed Scot, there was nethiog dour or conny sh out 
= him. He was always congenial and kindly and completely incapable of petty jeal- _ 
= —— ousy and doubtful dealing. He was generous to a fault and devoid of any tendency — 

to promote his own interests, academic c or otherwise, at the expense of others. Few oa 

7 _members of the Society had a greater number of friends mene all factions, 


4“ 


interest groups. He w was “above the 


never erred in of particularism, but always recognized that many 
_ with diverse talents must work at the common task according to their interests and _ 
abilities. He was a stimulating teacher of many graduate students and had a gift for a 
: guiding them into the fascinating field of research in which he specialized. Ly ; 
4 ea. his early studies of the neighborhood, he made one of the first intensive ae E 
: -_ vestigations along the lines of what has come to be called the “Chicago ecological — ae 
_ group.” He collected a great deal of empirical evidence to show that the old neigh- as 


borhood t unit idea was sadly out of focus, at least, in urban communities. He er e 


urban problems, President’ s Committee on Recent Social Trends, 1929-1930; ste the war, 
he was an administrative officer in the Red Cross, and an investigator for the Food ‘cheng 
tration of Ohio i in 1919. He was a 1 member | of the "American Sociological Society, Sociological 
_ Research Association, American Statistical Association, Institute of Pacific Relations, Michi- 

- gan Academy of Sciences and the Masaryk Sociological Society of Czechoslovakia. His prin- 
cipal publications are: The Neighborhood, 1921; Oriental Exclusion, 1927; L’ Evolution Econ- 
omique du Monde, 1928; The Metropolitan Community, 1933. This latter work is the Mono- 
graph upon which chapter 9, “The Rise of Metropolitan Communities,” in Recent Social 
Trends, was based. His more important articles in the learned journals are: “Ecological Ap- ae 
proach to the Study of the Human Community,” Amer. 7. Sociol., Nov. 1924, 287-301; “The 

Scope of Human Ecology,” ¥. 4p. Sociol. (Sociol. and Soc. Res. . March 1926, 316-3233 = 

_ “Spatial Distance and Community Organization Pattern,” Social Forces, June 1927, 623-627; 

_ “Concept of Dominance and World Organization,” Amer. F. Sociol., July 1927, 28-42; 

“Spatial Distance,’ Sociol. and Soe. Res., ” » July 1929, He died at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 


aa. -_ypon which he had been working for several years. It is now being prepared for i (ttiés 
—— 
— 
business gave his counsel a quality quite removed from what is often called — | 
demic impracticality.”” McKenzie always had his feet on the ground and seldom in- | 
— 
— 
___cept of sociology as a natural science and was always ready and eager totake 
= 
— 


the position-producing pr te 
_ subsistence, and spatial factors. Later, he extended his thought to include the a : 
world as an ecological unit. He introduced the time-space-cost concept of ll 
_ distance and showed that the concepts of dominance, invasion, segregation, and — 
rem could be applied to national and international areas as well as to the 


McKenzie came into ‘0 sociology somewhat later than most men do, but with: 


Es a less than many men and both his thinking a and writing were always of high a 
ie me » It i is probable that during the next twenty years, he would have con- re 
_ tinued making substantial contributions to his chosen field. His creative period 
_ was limited |to about fifteen ‘years, but he produced a solid body of work in i <3 
a brief time. mini a sense, this was merely the preparation for the — achievements ‘* 


"BREAKFAST AND LUNCHEON MEETINGS 


_ Breakfast and luncheon meetings during the next annual meetings of the Society — 


organizé ation which request it. In order to get ‘these ‘meetings listed on the official oe 


program, , the announcements must be sent to the H. A. Phelps, niver. £ 


Announcements and ‘arrangements are made only for those organizations which ee: 
_ are part of the Society or closely affiliated with it. Be: sure to | give the expectec a) 


tendance a and any other pertinent information. 


3 


a ‘The National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, New York, announces do the 


inancing Public Education; Human Resources; Natural Resources; 
_ Perpetuating Individual Liberties; and Building Economic Security. 
Materials are being prepared for all types of schools to carry out this slisioianibla They ae 
will be ready by September I, 1940, and may be had by echools, teachers, and all vate Al 


organizations by writing to the above address. 


ee Conference on Science, ‘Philosophy, and Re Re gion will be held Suche “ait, 

re 1940, at the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, Broadway and 122nd Street, New ; 

_ York. This organization has been founded recently by eighty-one eminent men for the dl ; 
pose of unifying thought in the various fields of learning and vitalizing der i 

of the rising wave of totalitarian dictatorship. 

___ Maclver and Sorokin will represent sociology, while Jacques Maritain, Edwin c Conklin, "i 
Harold D. Lasswell, Albert Einstein, and other eminent men in the three general fields of 

_ The headquarters of the Conference is at 3080 Broadway, New York. Criticisms and sug 


Con 
 Wils 
| 
| 
topic “Education for the Com Def | 
l= 


a Healy and Bron 


‘ 


Kendall: Organization and Teaching of Social id ead Studies i in Correctional Ins 
tutions; Wallack, et al.: Education Within Prison Walls. J. 
ilson: Cruel and Unusual Punishments; Shalloo, ed.: Criminological Research 

Bs No. VIII; Gardiner: Notes of a Prison Visitor; Hurley: Vocational Adjustment of 
Ex-Prisoners in the District of Columbia. J. L. Gillin. . P 
Montessori: The Secret of Childhood; Miller: The Generations; A Study of the Cycle of Pa 
hed Children; Overton: Love, Marriage and Parenthood; Dixon and 


Yeager: Home-School. Community Relations. Francis J. 
Page: Class and American Sociology. Pitirim A. Sorokin. . 


Hughes: News and d the Human “Interest Story: “Kobre: th the News. j. 
. 


Dale Litton: Cherokee Coraliers. Edward Davis 


Smith: The Sociology of | Rural Life. Nelson 


ers; Sling Men Hirschfeld: SerualPatoogy. Kingsley D Davis. . 


Otto: The Human Enterprise. C. Wright Mills 
4 Bechelard: La formation de — pret 4° Emile Benoit- t-Smullyan. . 


"University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
ner: Treatment and What Happened Afterward. Elio D. 652 
on Teagarden: Child Psychology for Professional Workers. Florence L. Goodenough . 6 
Gruenberg and Kaukonen: High Schools and Sex Education. Read Bain............. 
Effelberger: Umrisse der amerikanischen Kultur und Kunst. Jacob Horak............. 
Kahler: Der deutsche Charakter in der Geschichte Europas; Wahler: Der deutsche Volkse AA 
Lewin, et al.: Studies in Topological and Vector Psychology I. Read Bain.... 674 
Hopkins: The Psychology of Social Movements. A. 676 
Grabbe: We Call It Human Nature; Pressey, et al.: Life: A Psychological Survey; janney: 
Hollis: Social Case Work in Practice. David K. 68300 


= 


Waller: War and the 
a nternational Vital Statistics 
- Boas: Race, Language and Culture. 
Kinck: 


i “The Kiliwa Indians of Lower California 44 a 
_ Weissman: Community Resources Book, St. Louis and St. Louis County 


four pages will be found the of an tes ‘important made 
at the Judge Baker Guidance Center. These results are not only of value 


_ but they are surprising. They | are surprising because studies which have 


that the treatment process does not materiall y affect the live 
+ children to any great extent once care is ress Mary . It is true that studies 
of this kind have seldom dealt with children who received the best of care; 
a nevertheless it seems that regardless of the care given to children, , little has 
53 been achieved in this field of social work. The present work of Healy and - 
_Bronner is an exception to this general trend. The study i is concerned with a 


a the careers of children who were e subjected to treatment by a child guidance 


é 


clinic. It constitutes, there : 
_ guidance clinic in terms of the behavior of children after the wk of the _ 
- clinic had come to an end. The data presented i in the monograph pertain — 
ia to 400 cases treated at the Judge Baker Guidance Center from the early — 
. a months of 1931 through January, 1934. The follow-up investigation took 
place from five to ht years after the treatme 
ee _ The 400 children treated fell into three general classes of problems: per- 
onality | or behavior problems (207 cases); non- -court delinquents (137 
ae ases); delinquents referred from Juvenile Courts (56 cases). The classifica— 


: on of children into these three categories was sede i in accordance _ 


The follow- -up investigation that t the treatment accorded these 

children was successful to a considerable extent. Ninety-one percent of the | ars 

children | classified as personality and behavior problems had favorable 
after-treatment « careers. Seventy percent of the non-court delinquents and 


Good, et al., eds.: Abstracts of Graduate Theses in Education, Vol. 687 
Treatment and What Happened Afterward. By Heaty and Av- suce 
gusta F. BRonner. Boston: Judge Baker Guidance Center, 1939. Pp. 
Bea. ea a _ ++‘ he number of pages in this monograph tends to give the casual reader a Bi Rie, rte; 
— 
men: 
| 


percent 


In judging ‘the after-treatment careers rs of the 400 children, Healy ¢ and Bron 


ia adopted twelve groupings, eight of which were placed under the title 
“Favorable,” : ” and four under * ‘Un favorable. ” Under the “ “Favorable’ 
Were listed the following: unexpectedly 1 rapid or r unexpectedly | good r 


lems solved, less” rapidly but with 
steady improvement (174 cases); problems solved but some _adjustments 
limited by intellectual handicaps or unmodifiable life situ 


main problem solved but some undesirable personality traits persist (30 
~ cases); problem successfully s olved, although in early s stages individual - 
casionally | influenced by bad environment (16 cases); m much improvement _ 


in most particulars but not all (24 cases); much i improvement, but limited 


= intellectual handicaps or unmodifiable life situations (16 cases); great 


for “over five years following early period of great failure (2 cases). 
“Unfavor: able” listings included: mild personality problems, for. which | 
, largely unresolved (3 cases); failure t through new delinquency 


after 24 to 5 years of much improvement or even great ‘success (9 cases); 
largely failure (30 cases); great failure (35 cases). The authors in deciding — 
upon these criteria point out that they have attempted to sketch the — 
growth and development of the individual over a period of years, an ¢ ob- 
jective whi ‘makes the conventional | terms | 


to too about items as determinative of 

_ behavior. They point out that it is their belief that seaig9 use erm 

outcome of treatment are nearly always complex. 


ly significant i in light of the rather discouraging results revealed by 
ee of diverse methods employed in the treatment of delinquent and behavior as 


problem children. The data in this are indicative 


directors of the Judge Baker Guidance Cente: is ‘evidence of ihe. 
value that accrues to all agencies willing to its work to a critical 


ample set by the ye Baker Guidance Center. 


Universi 


4 revealed that abnormal personalities accounted for 48 percent of those ca- 
_ 
ia 
Crime is generally regarded as a major pro the United States. At q 
a ___ the present time books about crime are at least a minor problem. In this me ie — q 
vigorous and forthright volume Cantor poses two major problems and then 


proceeds to attempt t to are “(1) to 
_ know the facts of crime and (2) to do something about reducing « crime it- 


self.” Tackling. the first problem he rolls up his sleeves and disposes of the 


—- etiolo gy and dynamics of crime, or delinquency as he calls it, with expedi- ee . 
| tion and dispatch i in about twenty-five pages. This section we shall merely 


=_— as brief and wholly unsatisfactory, but it seems certain that the £ 

“primary aim of this volume i: is to examine the adequacy a and soundness of 

our entire crimino-legal structure. It would be a decided understatementto  — J 

= that Cantor has performed heroically and has produced as shrewd and a 


as intelligent : an analysis of that structure in relation to modern economic — 


“organization as as is to be found in any single volume at the present time. re ad 
: 4 While certain contradictions are to be found, they are ofa minor nature. — 
The analysis of interpersonal 1 relationships and the basic. meaning of 
_ ishment are too strongly psyc lytic for so” ‘conservative a a person as 


- this reviewer, although they are. persuasively and attractively | Presented. * 


prevention! is that each individual must be “adequate 


Christian idealism and business realism reveals the conflict between 


and is. Cantor hassolved nothing, but he e certainly knows what the — . 
a are. Being interested in the mechanics of book writing, this review r likes to 


NALLACK, 


Since 1925 more progress has been made in developing, educational pro 

[ grams in prisons of the United States than in the previous seventy five — 

| years. These two books are descriptions of the new educational | programs — 

in the penal and correctional i institutions of New York state. They supple- _ 
_ ‘ment A. H. MacCormick’s volume on The Education of Adult Prisoners, — 

a Surve and a Pro am ublished i in 1931. The book by Wallack, Kendall, os 

pe 


is a n of the educational program in all of ‘the 


economic No other state has attempted to 
4 educational r needs o of thei inmates as carefully as New Y¥ ork. This experimen 


| 
pas 

Education Within Prison Walls. By Water M. \ 
Fede 

0 
| 
| 

| i = 
| 


a Kendall’s volume is of particular i interest because it outlines the inate . 4 Rec 
- procedures i in the educational program i in the social and economic stud- te sete 

s. These studies are centered around “ units” ’ of particular i interest to > the - rue : 
inmates and having to do with the changing of t the anti-social attitudes of 
the pr prisoners. The volume of Education Within Prison Walls attempts to aC 
evaluate these methods; necessarily, however, the evaluation is based upon — Satay ae 
a few cases and the real evaluation will have to wait until more time has a 


passed and careful follow-up can be made of the men who have b been sub- 


=— to this type o of education. 


Suc experiments areo t greatest importance, per aps ot 


particular method employed but because they envisage the 
emphasis i in penology: that of using t the whole correc! ional procedure as an 
t 01 


th District of Columbia. By 


_ years. Wilson argues | that this law i is eceeoiead, ore both the 
Federal constitution and the New York State constitution. It has no par 
ticular interest to those outside cities of the first class in New York State. — 
The Bulletin ¢ of Criminological Research was originated in 1930 by Sellin, 
and the first five issues were published by the Bureau of Social Hygiene. oo 
The 1936 and 1937 issues appeared in the Journal of Criminal Law and he 
Criminology. These reports were intended to make available the titles of re- 
search projects | on criminology a: and penology being conducted 1 in the United 
States. This publication each year is of value to research students in this 


field because it enables them to know what — are under way through- 


educational me der sens 
Ba 
3s 
Press, Inc., search Bulletin istics of the American Prison’ 
SIsTER HELEN ). XX-++210. $1.50. York law apply 
non in of the al) providing for theine 
amphlet by Wils ew York City and Buffalo) 
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missioner of Prisuas of Great Britain. The main body of the book 
of notes written by Gardiner after his interviews as a prison visitor ol 5 3 
inmates of the prisons ir in vand about L ondon. . About 1922 the | prison com- 
— 
“chil 


notes ‘of Gardiner are 


; eee The monograph | by Sister Helen Angela Hurley is her do 
ah _ tion presented to the Catholic University of America. It is a study r of 1 100 
_ inmates discharged from the District of Columbia R 
Virginia. Te attempts to ascertain the success of the vocational adjustment. 
of these ex-prisoners. While a part of the volume is given up to statistical — 
tables, the statistical analysis goes on further ‘than working out percentages. 
on On the whole | the volume does : no ‘more e than to confirm what was already 


readjusting themselves 


cae e » Secret t of Childhood. By Marta Montessori, translated and edited by oe 


eosin" BarcLay ‘Carter. New York: Fred rick A. Stokes Co., Inc 


‘The Generat ons; 4 Study oft the of J Parents and Children By E 
nd Parenthood. By Grace SLoaw Ov: 
Harper Bros., 1939- Pp. xi+27 6. $2.00 


iy) 
and Aunens, New York: « | 


the famous educational method that bears her 


2 Re maintains that the child’s original, ‘normal nature cannot expand and 
develop i in the adult environment which seemingly is devised to “crucify” 
a ‘the child. The adult is not egoistic but egocentric in relation to the child, 
and must be changed if the child is to be saved. The child’s departure from _ 
_ adult patterns must not be considered an evil to be corrected; such an at- 


titude unconsciously and automatically cancels the child’s ‘personality. 


prisoners to come in contact with civ 
lim concerning their problems. These grou 
reflections of an intelligent civilian after h whe: 

that 

= 
| 
techs 
| inc. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938.Pp. —_—techr 
| Bes excha 
- 
Th 
w 


t int 

childn nature, for that is true of anything writes. Yet there some 
times is a mystical quality th that leaves one uncomfortably, reaching for solid 


ground. Also, the famous educator sometimes strains one’s credulity, as 
when she tells of the fright of a month-old baby when | it first “ realized” 


vhich “he had so laboriously catalogued out of chaos” (p. 54). The tok se 
is full of i interesting experiences Montessori has had with her pupils. “hoa 1 
 Miller’s The Generations scrutinizes the forces that operate on the person 
_ through the medium of family life and attempts to analyze both the prod- a ie 


ucts and by- products of those forces. The personality development wie 


5 child i in the family matrix and the male and female psychology that com- 
@! licates—yet eases—certain situations, are dealt with from the standpoint | ha 
a psychoanalysis. Miller follows the thinking of Freud, Jung, and Adler, © 
t with the exception ¢ of his overempkasis | on the Oedipus complex, the — 
a recapitulation theory, and narcissism, the: treatment is well balanced. Shere 
a is little new contribution, but the book 
Be thoughe i is s clear and the style admirable. It is s well worth | reading, in site 
Marriage. and an ¢ beak p arents. 
technical, yet based on sound principles of psychology and sociology 
“somewhat inspirational in tone, with an excess of exclamation se hy ol a 
it is extremely readable and full of good humor and good sense pee 


4 
Social Case Records i is a group of sixteen, case histories presented by th the 


case there are ty types. The « cases such problems as 
unemploy ment, mental and physical disease, runaway children, etc. . T he 
handling 3 and disposition of the cases reveal a wide range of case- -work © + 
techniques and permit a comparison of methods in different situations. 
Some cases are dealt with 1 chiefly by one agency, , while others involve ex- 
tensive e cooperation between private and public agencies, or even intercity — 
cooperation. Some of the cases were closed, while others were still open at 
the time of publication. The treatment of certain cases seems very brief 
Fri (as few as 12 pages), but others are treated much more fully. There are no 
3 reports of of staff conferences at : the end of each ¢ case r record in which h ideas are 


xchanged. ’ The case records are ‘merely transplanted, without cc com 
from files to book to be used for analysis in training workers. 


ing with n different of family life. There are re stories by euch well- 

writers as Edna Ferber, Dorothy Canfield, Suckow, Booth Tarking- 
il 


, and Sherwood Anderso . The stories cover a wide range of fan 


Child psychology, which heretofore has dealt only with the outward mani- 
3 stations of behavior, must be entirely revised in order to discover the 
| 
| 
— 
—— 
a 


pathos, adve ture, a 
artists can blend them in word pictures. The stories are first, 
ge erp and sociological contributions second; therefore they must be | 
accepted for what they are and not made to conform to an orderly outline | 
a factors that would contribute in regular turn to the analysis of family 
problems. When accepted for what they are, the : stories justify themselves _ 


do ubly: : first, as delightful: ‘reading, « and second, for their illumination of 


see 

Faeb em a 

Publishing Corps 1939. 97. $2.00 


This slender volume, Familial Feeblemindedness, 


‘mindedness. . The study i is based on 14] families to 


Pie linic of the Children’s Aid Society of Buffalo, each of which included two 
aa or more feebleminded persons. For these families, t the status, s sex, , mental 
diagnosis. iff available, and “ pertinent. items” for all members are g given. 
2a —— Unfortunately, in only one of the 141 families did « every member have a 
fens _ mental diagnosis. Because of the incompleteness of of this ‘item, statistical 4 
| as et  ‘emalivaie i is largely ruled out. The evidence that these families are foci of | 
. ae is overwhelming, b but it it is regretable thata more thorough ¥ 
Ba Psy chological examinations of children who are retarded in school so that ae 
‘they may be given adequate care from | an early age is one of the solutions 
offered by the author for the situation revealed. To give the feebleminded _ 
the opportunity | to reproduce | themselves not only r results in additions ‘to - 
the: total number of feebleminded, but also their family sit tions are a 


= 


leave the classes the school systems of the 


cities in the form of a} permanent t work program adapted t to their ability is 
~ recommended. Actually the provisions for the feebleminded are far — 
7 in New York state, which alone is considered in the - analysis, than those 2 


author’ criticism of the trial and error approach to the problem, 
which is so generally characteristic, appears well merited. While at times she fe 


lapses f from objectivity, and while the incompleteness of the data is unfor- 


we 
r 
High 
a 


ofessional } Workers: By FLORENCE eo 2 
1940. xxvi +641. $3. 


an active hand in their rap 


In a activ the subject matter to the immediate ‘am theses 
ie ‘this kind, the author has departed very radically from the conventional or- 
ganization of books on child psychology. ~The usual accounts of motor de- 
velopment, language development, learning, perception, reasoning, social 
behavior, and the like are conspicuous by their absence. Instead, | we have ; 
chapters on training in fundamental habits such as eating, ng, sleep, ¢ elimina- 
‘ tion, bathing, on the placement « of children i in boarding homes and institu- 
_ tions, o on child ; adoption, and on special problems relating t to the home and 
2 school. Throughout, the emphasis i is upon the practical problems encoun- 
tered by the social worker or ‘visiting | teacher, in the discussion of which the : 
author has drawn heavily t upon her own extensive clinical experience. ee. 
: " Ford the most part the book is clearly written, , although certa chapters ae 
are heavily weighted with scientific terms that the majority of its potential 
readers would be unable to understand without recourse to a medical dice 


ee tionary. Although the general conclusions and practical suggestions appear 


3 sound, a few questionable features appear, such as the recommended use of 
ea the now discredited accomplishment ratio or the author’s unqualified | con- 


atio or U 

4 demnation of reading i in bed. But these matters are of minor importance — 
_ when weighed | against the exceptionall ly sane and well-balanced treatment | 
of such | topics: as sex education and t the training of handicapped children. 


q The book will undoubte edly be welcomed by many overburdened workers 


. immediate problems of their everyday ‘work, , but who have neither the ti 
nor the inclination to consider | the process ‘of human development fromthe 
detached vie point of the s scientist. 


1. By Benjamin C. anc 


UL | S. H. revision of Bull. 


a and | manua suggestion for handling this most 
important problem, now largely neglected. The bibliographies seem fairly 
adequate, though the work of Terman and Burgess and Cottrell is not 

iad As separate course in sex education is not advocated. The idea — 
is that courses already i in the curriculum: should be used, chiefly those in in 
biology, general s science, physiology and hygiene, physical education, home - 
economics, social studies, and English. All teaching should be informational, 


should furnish guidance. 


Child Psychology for Pr 
— 
| —— 
ts 
oi 
aa 
— die 
xen 


i authors are willing to compromise on this p point. I should not. So long as 

this is done, s sex education is is bound to be nasty-nice and d secretive. T The ideal 

. a of treating sex impersonally, factually, and realistically cannot be attained — 
ae until the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the reproductive system is 

Pa Di taught and thought about as matter-of-factly as all other similar data. 

‘They advocate that it should not be done by specialists, that provisio 2 
‘should be made for with problems of that 


oe “There i is a slight aura of sanctity in the treatment of font weer (pp. 
«67 FF.). It s¢ems a slight gain to me to make i it clear to the child that mas- 
= does not cause insanity, etc., but to substitute for these old grisly A 
fears, the fear of infantility, and the danger that the masturbater will never 
be able to fall in love and marry happily. This may be more subtle, but it 
certainly ig not true. No child was ever “naturally” « asha sa 
"masturbating, Shame has to be learned. There i is also some vague hint 
o socially approved 
ines will | solve the masturbation problem—which 1 ‘greatly doubt. 
The: main is to educate teachers and | which the 


Miami University 


ain. 


he Psychology of Parent-Child Relationships. By PERcIVAL M. Ss 
New York: D. Appleton- -Century Co., 1939. Pp. $2.00 


This: volume is concerned primarily v with the of the development 


emotional security children through ‘relationships with parents, 
teachers, and | counsellors. It consists ofa collection of ‘many quotations: 
from a wide variety of sources concerning the nature of the problem, a * ot 
report of two studies of parental acceptance, rejection, domination and | 
submission, and a very "general theoretical analysis of child-ad adult 


atta 

and accepted children and dominan ss 
former students of the author by mail-order check-list and case study 
methods . The author frequently points out the limitations of his methods © 
and data, but when they are inadequate he resorts to the practice of stating 
“it | is my that” or believe that” clinch his $ point. 


| 
|) 
TEE 
has 
| 
| _ the animal trainer must know more t an the Teac 
and attitud, nally immature and confused on these m yar 
at think a specific course in family and marriage including child care an 
din the manual) should be 
ing and birth control (which is not mentioned in 
given to all high school seniors, most of whom will soon be 
— 
mea 
@ 3 
| | | 
| | club 
chik 
| | 


have been presented without validation at this time. This dares 
at least a score of places: where the a author admits that the data are so 
nty that no safe generalizations can be made and we refrain, therefore, 
from presenting them here. Typical of the statements concerning experi- — 


mental ‘findings i is the following (Pp. 102): 


‘These tentative generalizations (concerning “good” 


ca Berens validation, in some future and more extensive investigation ... it is our belief x 


that insofar as these generalizations are sound they represent a nee or trend which an 


wanes in and family relations. [Italics ours. 


show that much needs. to o be aoe in grog aspect ‘of child 


versity of Pietsburgh B 1939. $3.50 50. 
One of the mos t significant ¢ contributions of sociology, a contributio 
ame largely daring the present decade, has been its emphasis pon the 
community. Following the general pattern of the Lynds’ Middletown and — 
Middletown in Transition a very considerable number of areas have been Sa j 
- subjected to varying types s of sociological research. In the interests of pure — 
_ research, no one agency or institution has been made the core of the study, oi 
except those that have been of a single i institution such as the church or the 
‘motion picture, nor has any considerable effort been made to apply such ae 
_ findings to bring ¢ about the better i "integration of community | — Be: 
This volume reverses this | procedure in both of these respects. It seeks t 2 
_ appraise all of the agencies of the community, but | primarily ‘in their i inter- 
lila with the school; and its basic purpose is to indicate ‘specific £ 
‘means for the improvement of community life through home-school-com- ot 
mee ‘munity relations. The organization and selection of the material is guided ee 
q ee _ by the author’s fundamental r premise: “ “The home, the school, the church, | 


clubs and recreation centers, and all agencies and institutions of any com-_ 


4 of and direction, i in order that the influencing situa-_ 
. _ tion of the others may be Properly coordinated, which is its eer duty 


___eralizations d y much surprised t e 
rawn from facts which they reported with o see such important gen- 
| 
— 
| 
> 


rwoven into a The major divisions are: 
sieendl ion in American life, public education as a community ente! 


in a relations program, and building a constructive program. 


It should, perhaps, be added that the pure sociologist | will resent the im- 
- plication of the reviewer that tiis book is sociological in its emphasis, and — 


the educator will prefer to consider its field as that: administration, Pe. 
es 


as they : are in the works of the ‘ ‘Fathers” of 
sociology: Lester Ward, William Graham Sumner, Albion Small, » Franklin 


is 


Charles Horton Edward A. Ross, and d partly Thorsten 


Pre theory arate class and the related problems. The CNB of the real 


Ae of each “Father” opens with a concise characterization of his existential 
Ba ~ conditions, the general character of his sociological theory, and then passes 


to a detailed analysis of his theory of social class. So far as I know, this is Bi 
the first ‘monographic - work on the theory of social class in the works of — 
American sociologists. : As such it is a real contribution to to sociolog allt thec 


; _From the introductory chapter one gathers that this is the first ‘volume — > 
ofa work on social ¢ classes | conceived by -volume(s) 


” As the 4 


is very from the theoretical as well as the 


points. WwW e may wish the author e every success in his i important enterprise. 


vard Universit 


neve 
| 


has no central theme, but is a kind meal presentation af descriptive 
and statistical material which the author gathered from military literature _ 


and news dispatches. It will be interesting to the layman for whom it 1 was 


discussions of tanks, artillery, gp and warfare. 
The author holds that modern technology favors the defense- 
which i is sound although it is not t proved i in the book; the defensive i impor- — 
tance of motorized and mechanized units is even n denied. The political out 
= look of the author, who is pro-Russian and anti-Hitler, has se quaint. 
However, i it does not seriously i impair his evaluation of the facts with the | 
_ exception of his overestimating the military importance of Russian para- _ 
_ chute troops and slighting the quality of German planes i in the Spanish . 
Civil War (which. improved toward the end of the. war). The author’s com- | 
ments on Italy’ $s campaign in Ethiopia are instructive and fair. His diatribe 


against Fuller’s views on chemical warfare does not to Fuller 


“military w writers in post- -war ar period. 


Since the book has no ‘index and 1 not even a or of contents 


cial Research 


News Interest Story. By HELEN Hucues. Chicago: 


Univ rsity of Chicago I Press, 1940. Pp. xxili+313. $3.00. 
Backgrounding th the Nene. ‘The and the Social By Siow EY 


fa Kosre. Baltimore: Twentieth Century Press, 1939. Pp. xv+271. $2. 00. 
4 a Two persons would have contributed much t to human welfare if they had ’ 


he person who said that it is news when a man bites a dog. This latter gem 


gave rise to an endless output by editors, reporters, sociologists, 4 and stu- 
y _ dents who were trying to get Ph.D. theses on what th the news s is, where it 
_ comes | from, what it means, with an occasional volume on the country news- es 
. paper, politics and the news, crime in the news, propaganda and the news; a 
and schools of journalism where young idealists may learn | how to writea 


featur ure stor y and between straight and the 


traced o ut the origin of the human interest story, and since prt knows the _ 


smell peculiar to the city ro room, gives at an excellent and well- written account | 
of its gradual emergence into a place of p prominence in our contemporary 


Her pontention the human in interest sa kind 


— 

Almost one-half of the book is devoted to a discussion of the technological 
— 

— 
— 
we The sources are not always indicated, and the book has — 
mae 
| 


romantic sidelight geared to naive mit 


them what they want to know. This differs from ther news ae a tts is spot 


= 


| a ‘ age on S.S. Cyanide on n Christmas Eve. He committed suicide, but the r re- 
porter told how and why. Such events as mine cave-ins, shipwrecks, ref-_ 
gees, | love-nest murders, the “confirmation of Goering’ s nephews, and 
loca ts lynchings a are the stuff from which human interest stories may be woven. — 
ne ae Kobre, who is editor of the Baltimore Home News, believes that th 


- fae press has a mission. All news needs interpretation, and where may one find © 
such interpretation except through the employment of experts. Reporters _ 
should be in the social sciences, notably sociology, psychology, and 
= economics, in order to explain and interpret the deeper significance of even = 
_and utterances. Juvenile delinquency is but a symptom of social disorgani- 
i es zation and evidence of the > community’ s lack of interest i in uprooting slums. e 
rackets, ‘corruption, international affairs, the gold standard, the in- 
-plea crime, the Republican Convention, and other weighty matters 
are but surface manifestations which the trained reporter must interpret in a 
the light of their basic patterns of causation. At present, this type of diss 
= wisdom is to be found only in a few syndicated columns, classrooms, 
ms libraries, : and learned journals. Experts on the newspaper will inform the | 
= 4 reader of the ‘meaning which frequently i is omitted from the story. On page 


has great respect. Oscar Ranked, psychiatrist, “backgrounds” Mr. 
ae as infantile, amoral, and sadistic. “Her 1 warnings s unheeded, ‘mother world’s © 


patience has been sorely taxed, and she now appears to be driven to use the ~ 
birch.” To this reviewer, it would be far more useful to tell that to Hitler. 
ae if Kobre’s suggestions are ever realized, each morning the newsboy will a 
4 toss a Ph.D. thesis on our piazza. With all the humility at my command] ~ 
- murmur reverently, “God Forbid!” Even with perspective and plenty of 
time, professional historians, including those with psychiatric learning, have 
guessed _wrong. Nevertheless for | anyone what a socially 
a minded editor thinks, this book should be looked into. For ‘those who be- 
eve that cannot write well and authoritatively, Hughes’ 


book: is what they 


‘By Sovvari translated by L 


for its own sake, not for any messa 
_ and holds the ave. In fact, the best human interest stories may be 
gra 
nin 
|) 
i= ; 1939. Pp. xiv-+ 690. insi 
4 ounders O French Communist I 
2 lose touch with the Russian scene 
| i talin; it is an attempt to evaluate Com Bee sux: 


eny history. It ‘not carefully organized, and in reer American edition 


lacks all documentation. Furthermore, tl the personal prejudices of the author 


_ The brief official history of the Communist Party! presents a more sys 
atic account of the development of Communism, but it has been cen- 
‘ored and leaves out some of the material included by Souvarine. It will b 
’ difficult for ‘the average student to sift out truth from prejudice in Souv 

rine ’s b book, but at least it provides a wealth of material which « can 
checked for ‘authenticity through other sources. 
: ‘The picture of Stalin which emerges is that of a. man who wa: 

by the despotic conditions under the Tsar—a man who, against terrific 
ua. bstacles, won his way to the top. On his own testimony, Souvarine show: 

a - that Stalin started without much s support. . Lenin’s last “Testament” Ke, 
f _—against him, he did not have the command of the army, and yet he ane int 

Bega as ‘the ruler of all Russia. The character portrayed i is that of a 


‘than a thinker; a man who is contemptuous « of fine words and paper pre 
- The author also believes that Stalin is clever a at t intrigue; he is cun 


Just how torage author is correct in his estimates we cannot yet bbe sure. ‘7 
‘ History will render the final verdict, but every student of the Revolution aed’ 


i wishes to learn all sides of the com mplexities of the Russian scene cannot 


ROME Davis 


ice 


.M.: Moritz Die: 


the numerous books on this is one of tk 


According to follows i in its 
reverse order from civilization to culture, rather than as the older nations, 
from culture to civilization. The € comparisons of the American, German, and 
- English cultures are interesting and sound. Effelberger explains such puz- | 
zling phenomena as the combination of practical re realism and religious mys re 


icism, the lack of “ educated sense of and the America: 


nd Kunst. By Hans EFFELBERGER. 

attempts to discover and evaluate the deeper national forces 
often escape the attention of foreign observers who 4 

ae 

the C, P. S. U. (B), New York: International Publishers, 


influences of ‘the “North. American space.” 


Heidelberg College 
t 


. 


in concent of 


the trend of future. depends upon ‘the balance of power in the 
sphere of her interests which seem to be at cross-purposes with the interests _ 


other nations. This volume, timely at present, not - only 
Paris Peace but also 


mG a the New Order. To understand this position one must ¥ view h 

policy in vhe light of her vital interests, as these are determined by her his- 

and her space : relations i in the region east of the Rhine and s south hof the 
Gar a Danube and in the path of the ‘principal lines of communication of the _ 
4 British h empire. | ‘The « changes | in the orientation of f the Italian foreign — 

= better be understood on the basis of - objective: facts a and i interpreta 
by Albrecht- Carrié i in 1 this and well- documented ‘volume. 
Horak 


CAHLER 


P- 559. RM. 15.00 
the of of 


| 


characteristic traits of the contemporary “German mind. ” Unfortunately 
ie he doesn’t arrive at the ‘ ‘contemporary’ ; in almost seven hundred pages he 
only as far as the rise of the merchant class in the la late seve 


the it, over a period, of what he holds to be 
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| i historical and critical perspective, with a greater emphasis than is given by | o- 
Most o lition and the en- 
eace Conference. By René New _ ‘reg 
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Der deutsche Charakter in der Geschichte Europas. By Exicx 
Ziirich: Europa-Verlag, 1937. Pp. 695. 16 Swiss frs. 
Der deutsche Volkscharakter, By Martin LER. Jena: Eugen Diedrichs -alis 
‘Studies ave usually been only a few steps 
removed f scientific work has been rarely 
ventured upon, in part Decause of over-specialization, and in part because 
of instified fear of superficiality. With the rising interest in sociology of 
wledge, however, it becomes increasingly apparent that we cannot de- 
on the isolated Benedicts and Granets; there must be systematic re- 
of the general field for which adequate re- 
review provide at least a jumping-off point tra 
TE 


century. Ina plan a second me, included as an n appendix, he gives 
- some indication of the final goal and the means of i its attainment, nomely, 


: the isolation of types such as the hero, the prophet, the saint, the anne 


and select biographies. The present reviewer feels that Kahler’ s 
are t likely to be particularly rewarding because of ir insufficient 
“regional | differentiation and undue concentration on the upper strata of 


German society. The currents of “German mentality” do not run in one 


single stream, and they can be accurately detected only at levels much — 
deeper than those manifested in the intelligensia and other elites. 
Turning to the “symposium edited by Wahler, we encounter. 
os contrast. Here there is well-marked regional differentiation: (1) lower Ger- 
“mans, into some eight main classes; (2) east Germans, with three 


ich seven categories; and (6) Germans outside the 
4 the pre-W« orld War I empire. In spite of clear traces of Nazi ideology and 
a other « distortions, it can be said that the symposium is a valuable asset to 
anyone who is not content with the conventional stereotypes which, ‘it 
a= to be feared, Kahler’s treatise » does much to perpetuate. Until ve very recent | 
Soe times, and perhaps even now, it is much safer to speak of “German minds” — 
‘the plural. Even when dealing with outstanding intellects this f 
cannot be evaded; the Pomeranian, for example, is virtually a polar a 
= of the Suabian. American students would do well to bear this in 


4 must be constructed — is for. 
: et us say, then, that although Kahler may be of some use as general 
___ ofientation, the researcher must eventually turn to studies like those | col- 
“lected by Wihler—and, let us s hope, to studies free o of nation- 


alistic bias and uncontrolled Tomanticism. 2 


| The Effects of I European Culture on 
Community of the Solomon Islands. By H. lan Hocsen. London: 
Rutledge & Sons, Ltd. » 1939. Pp. xvii+268. Iss. 


The title is a happy one, ifa little sardonic. The scene is Malaita j in the ; 
‘Solomons; the actors are the three great European agents, the adminis-_ an 
trator, the trader, and the missionary; and the plot is one common to oo a 
of Melanesia: white rule enforcing decommndaticn but seldom 1 complete c col 
apse, on the native culture. The book i is synthesized and written with much | 
clarity expressly y to describe this process. For historical reference the origi- 
ee nal native culture i is given in sufficient detail, together | witha record of con- 


tacts from ‘the e days of blackbirding down | to the r recent syste, n of contract 


= 

= 

——— 
on —— 
2 
i 
that ethnic backgrounds account for many differences between relief and 
____non-relief farm families, for instance, and that the simple classification of 

{ 
— 
— 


= 
~ 


Co eke in turn to native culture and social ideals, even to the point of treating s — } 


‘A 


eee, , standard bugaboo of Melanesia; Hogben feels ; that this 
results not, romantically, from loss of the “will to live,” but from bad diet _ 


- | Theme most interesting g fact is that the g government is finally adjusting itsel ‘ a 


as if it were almost precisely what t the natives say it is. This is partly 
possible because the culture has no features more objectionable than oc- 
vengeance | murders. Friction therefore arises only where sympathy 
has no not been achieved: where the natives are either morally indifferent, as" 
in delinquency 1 in tax payments, or more sensitive than han Europeans, a as in 
The missions have not shown this flexibility, but the natives com- 
‘pensated for this by synthesizing Christianity w with the native religion, bor re 
— ward the Bible and the more e definite m morality of the former. It is a a 


a learned painfully o1 on 1 both sides can be applied. 
as a whole i is a — demonstration of hov 


American of Political and Social Science, 1939. Pp. 


7 plates, 6 maps, 28 figures, 31 tables, | 5 app., bibl., index. $2.50 


bic aa the p purpose of his book as “‘an attempt to describe the 
_ complex of the processes ¢ of change i in modern Turkey . : .. from the socio- 
Togical angle . n exposition of the revolutionary reforms initiated 1 
the devices by which they have been promoted and popularized. ae “a 
: The f first part deals with the background, sketching the history o of Ana~ — 
— tolia z and Turkey, summarizing racial and religious statistics and surveying q 
the li lives at work, whom he personalizes: as Fatma and 
= any” westerner and far more hospitable than any American.” He ‘empha- 
sizes t the mixed racial character of ‘the Turks, who constituted 
86 percent of the population, nearly 9 percent being Kurds. Ninety-seven 3 
= of the population was Moslem. On account of losses in war, the — 
country contained 927 males f per 1,000 females; there were more than one _ 
oe ~ million widows in a population of about fourteen million. Two-thirds of the _ 
. men were farmers. -A A villager with $240 annual i income was | counted pro 
a s. Only 12 percent of those over twelve years old could read and write. i 
Bs _ Thes second part deals w with the struggle for independence, accounts ¢ of typ-_ 
ical Turkish leaders, and the development ofideology, 
third part, about half the book, deals with “Contem- 


ion 
3 port 
i 
Universi 
he 
BE 
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republicanism, nationalism, etatism, laicism, and re- 
feaaiealoanc The whole sets forth a system which is in its main ‘outlines and — 
features democratic, but which involved during the lifetime of President _ 


_ Republic,” with the education of party members and the propaganda of ae 
Kamalist ideas, receives adequate attention . Particularly intere resting are 


ee: the Halkevis: centers of cultural activity, with literary, athletic, dramatic, 
and other departments. mind press has — 


effective presentation, and 


i Norman: University o of Oklahoma Press, 1939. Pp. xxiii +31 19. $3.00. ney 


btitle indicates that of Chicches are told i 


hem into whole. 


_ kee tribe. The letters selected show the political, economic, and social life ane 
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P ions in the economic affairs ent regime translation o 
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be ‘question of 1 the Cherokees ‘into Treaty and Ant treaty 
to the Ridge : and two of his were assassinated. Stand 

_ Watie was the leader of the Treaty faction from 1839 until his death in 

1871. He had great ability and | rose to the rank of Brigadier-General i 1 a ‘ 

Confederate a army y during the war between the states. 
ae the economic and social fields the letters show the | daily life of the 
Cherokees of the higher « economic rank. Some of the more interesting letters i - 

: a came from John Rollin Ridge in California. Young Ridge had devoted him- _ 

to poetry ai and printing, and attained considerable distinction. 


a period of the American Civil War is filled with matters of i impor- “ : 


tance. . Mrs. Sarah C. Watie wrote from Texas showing the hardships of 
Be Indian refugees. Elias C. Boudinot, who represented the Watie faction of 
the at the Confederate Congress at Richmond, wrote several 
letters portraying t ‘the economic > features of the ian relation with the 
| 
ss 


and Watie factions in the treaty making of 1866. Next Elias C. Boudinot 


launched a tobacco manufacturing establishment in the Indian Territory. 


This led to the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the Cherokee e a 
Tobacco This decision showed the Indian Tribes had few treaty rights 
a - which could not be abrogated by congressional enactments. Finally, the 2 
letters concern the Watie children who were away from home attending a 
« school. This section of the book lightens the hardships and intrigues of sad ae 
The authors have enhanced the value of the book birt the useofanumber _ 
of photographs and illustrations. The been well done from the 


iewpoints of both physical m makeup and | content 
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Sociology of Rural Life. By T. Scart. New York: Harpe and 


s predecessors in ‘two important particulars. In the first place, no — 
oars text has stressed to the. extent this one does, the basic importance to 


Department of Sociology and Rural Sociology of Louisiana State Unive 


3 devotes four chapters to this topic under the headings, Form of Ss ttle- 
Bo. Land Division, Land Tenure, and Size of Holdings. __ 
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social processes in rural society. This reviewer is heartily i in n sympathy 
= this emphasis. Most of the other texts do not even mention the social — 
a _ process as such, while others give it only passing attention. Smith devotes — oa 
ch to and Conflict; Cooperation; Accommodation, 


$ 
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pt 4 rural society of forms and conditions of land occupancy. smith (head of t _ | oo 
“he 


and Accultur tion; and Social Mobilit 
_ the general section on Soci 


Differentiation and Social Stratific tion, both f which tah be considered 


& 
as social processes. 


Four basic social i Institutions are considered. T hese a are the family, the net 
3 church, education, : and government. No consideration is g given 1 to the rise of 
“public welfare agencies which have assumed such vital importance in rural 
_ society in recent years, nor of the health agencies sponsored by government 
| and voluntary health associations. Ii: the chapter on Cooperation, for in- pt 
_ stance, illustrative material is drawn almost entirely from the field of mar- _ 
keting and credit, to the neglect of such consumers’ "cooperatives the 
x 
_ voluntary health associations, and gas and oil ee both of which — 


pas have had phenomenal growth in in recent it years. Bat 
a understanding of the structure and fanction of rural society. It is crammed _ 
with factual information, arranged in a framework | of general principles © 
_ which have been drawn from the facts. It is free from unsupported generali- Siorgaes 
- zations and hypotheses which have. crept into much of the literature about a ¢ 
rural people. While naturally the author has drawn largely upon American a 
sources, and the book in its descriptive sections uses American materials in — a 
e the main, he has utilized the contributions of European and Asiatic students — 
to an extent surpassed only by Sorokin and Zimmerman is written in 
style which is direct and clear and is suitable for the undergradu ate of soph- 
omore or higher grade, although the book with supporting material might 


in my judgment be used also in courses carrying graduate credit. It has the 


best of all titles, one which was used first by Hawthorn in 1926, Questions 
and carefully chosen references for each chapter are provided ir in a special — cc 
section in the back of the volume. T his s section is followed by an an extensive ote 
Lowsy 


se 


ban 


; included 
cht derived some or all of their siver” 


(3) “ control cases from other shelter and occupational groups 
After an introductory statement of scope and method, the study is con. 


; cerned with the analyses c of the following: Squatter Occupancy; Self-help 


ABE 


"Pursuits; Vocational Assortments; Unemployment, Mutual Aid, and Re- 
ypes of Shelter and Residential Mobility; Household Organizat 


— 
— 
i 
— 
1s a study of soc : g 
nis 18 a Study OF socio-economic adjustm 
venture with the Federal E in 3505 
Brosress A ne ra ‘mergency Relief Administration and the W 
rogress Administration. From households located on or he 
ple of some 750 schedules was taken. Part 
Bae id. 
— 
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Organization; Ecological Organization and the Commun 
Cu tural Continuity and Ecological Organization. 


* 


Dae: Among the more important - conclusions are the following: (1) The river 


7" : prescribe what life in the z areas is to be; (2) squatting and floating privileges, 


and the geographic setting in general offer opportunities, but traditions 


and self-help activities are survivals from the frontier, not unique adjust- — 


al ments induced by economic depression; (3) locally orientated vocations give me 


sic 
o less unemployment than those whose connections were more remote; __ 
oe (4) the e family i is the dominant institution i in the sampled a areas, where ‘social oe 


disorganization i is ; relatively great; (5) Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and F 
a Indiana furnished the backgrounds for the larger 


“ oS and (6) E before any phase of living can be changed, 1 not -only the: environment 


pee a Social I Relations i in the Near East. . By STUART Car RTER Dopp and Assis 

American University of | Beirut Pre 


seen. Since ‘the new work incorporates the system of devel- 
oped in Dodd’s Dimensions of Society, and 11 of the 39 chapters are entirely 


new: and 18 others have been rewritten, the new edition is really a new book. 


This is the best introductory text I know of, although it probably could not 


be used | in an American college | because 1 it is te too much oriented toward the | 
culture of the Near East. The students who use it are frequently more o 
Mess unfamiliar with English. This makes a more or less elementary style 


and approach | necessary (an English-Arabic vocabulary has had to be in- 


eluded). There are 43 plates, many of them pictographic, and all of ther 


73 ee and captioned so as to have maximum 1 educational value. T 
: ‘printing is not very good, ssa the illustrations, and there is no ro 


is the only text I know of which is based upon a of sociology. 
This is what gives the book unity, clarity, and coherence and makes it pos- _ 
sible for a number of ‘scholars to collaborate. This system is based upon — : 
Dodd’s scheme of the components 3 of s society, P, I, 8, T; people, and their | 
interrelations in time and space. This scheme enables one to deal logically — 
and with all the data usually regarded as societal. The 


e. with population; ‘the S-factor (L is used for the ‘spatial factor i in Dodd’ Ss 
other work because he uses S in his most generalized statements [S-theory] 
s the inclusive symbol for societal situations) develops the whole field of _ 


ecological analysis; the ‘T-factor generalizes | the concept of social change, 
oe implies cultural continuity, past, present, and future; the J-factor deals - 


_— with all th } ional interrelations of f populations in ime and space 
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in its simplicity and nd powerful in in its generality; i aa 
forever destroys. the possibility of any disjunctive, particularistic, an 
ompartmentalized analysis. of societal phenomena—that old ‘stumbling 
block of the social sciences. It is a generalized statement of the organic unity — 
_ and interrelatedness of societal phenomena, and pr provides : an ‘operationally 
adequate instrument for conceiving and communicating the structure 


functional, dynamic-stability, flux- fixity, character of societal reality. — 
2 Most of the space in the text is properly devoted to the J-factor. The © 
stitutions treated are: : familial, educational, economic, political, 
eligious, medical, recreational, and artistic. If such a text were owen ll ¥ 
for ‘our culture, the last two topics would have to be considerably expanded. — 


Another i institution, which, for want of a better term, I will call social work if 


y to do it, but I do not rere 
so for reasons I cannot porwr’ here. * Also, 1 és not like to see “The Home” 
a put among the chapters on education. There are some other questionab 
instances of emphasis and classification which cannot be discussed. Dodd i is. 
one of the few sociologists whom I would accuse of writing before he thinks. 
think he ¢hinks more, and more clearly, more originally, more fu indamen- 
tally and radically (using these last two words in their strictest etymological _ a 
connotations), and Jonger before he speaks, than 90 percent of us; but I feel 
that he has failed somewhat in two respects in this part of the book: (1) he 
has not made it t clear just what the nature of an institution is; (2) | he has not 


shown n the o organic interrelatedness between all of the institutions as s clearly 


I believe the e S-theory could be used for this. I think it is a more re powerful 
instrument of analysis than Dodd himself as yet realizes. Of one thing, I am 
convinced, viz., that the best approach “h for an introductory text is ins 
tional. I believe Dodd has used this approach more effectively tha 
donein anyother firsttextIhaveread, 

i Theoretically : and pedagogically, this book strikes me as a first- 

text. It was ‘designed as an introduction to citizenship, and it serves oF 
‘purpose a it also would | be a good introduction to all of the ner 


ir present co 


the and biological sciences and one for the social sciences. 
I would have this a threefold division of labor at both the high school and 
college levels: a a general « course for each of the three major classes of natural 
*nces—inorganic, organic, and cultural; this, for general education, ori 
it citizenship; specialization thereafter. At present, most of o 
_ courses are taught as if all the students were going to ‘o be specialists; 
this is not the « case, we are guilty of unsound pedagogy. ; 
Dodd has attempted | to make sociology a “laboratory” ” course. . The term 
_ is correct in that the students work, and do so systematically; they observe, | 
lassify, quantify, — nterpret, 4 and orenane: their d data. 


Ge 


habit of mind with real in the real world means 
a scientific methodology. Each chapter begins with a clear statement of its” 


| purpose. At the end of each chapter is a list of intelligent and stimulating | 


questions | for discussion ; ; projects, outlining and readings, carefully s selected; | 


; Bo compositions; letters and articles; newspapers; interviews; 
_ trips; clippings and pictures; speeches; dramatics; games and contests; 33 VO- 


cabulary; objective tests; systematic observations; experiments; new proj- wg 
ects. In the appendixes, detailed instructions | are given to cancers and 
: _ students as to how this laboratory work i is to be done. Suna 


Altogether, I ‘commend this book to ambitious text writers. someone 


a: for ou tur 
; he will make a major contribution to the teaching of sociology, and i inci- 
dentally, to ) the science itself, because the students of today are the scien- 
~ tists of tomorrow. Most of our first course students never really learn to 
think scientifically about social phenomena. More of them might if the first — E 


course were and the way D Dodd has 
got” "me. I ‘guilt fecing” when I of how 
badly I have taught elementary sociology all these ye years, , and it is small — 
consolation to reflect that many other people are doing it no — 
ars from now. I a 


= we all probably will be doing a better job t twenty years 
think Dodd and his associates are on the = track. Most h “tall still try to 


and S1BYLLE Korscx Esca.ona. Child Welfare, 
~ Vol. 16, No. 3. Iowa City: ‘University of Towa Press, 1940. Pp. 307. 
$1.35 (pap.), $1.70 (cloth). zh 
This volume consists of a theoretical essay r by Le n ) tion and 
__ Progress i in Psychology,” and two monographs by the junior authors: Lip- 


as will do as good a job for our culture as Dodd has done for the Near East . ; 


‘An Experimental Study of the Effect of Democratic and Authorita- 


‘Tian Group Atmospheres” “The EBect of. Success and Failure 
re Psy- 


should be 


construct such as association, instinct, or apron Many constructs — = 
E be used, and with logical Precision. He agrees with Hull that he 
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‘their assumptions, and. 
hee 
’ with its ‘hodological / Space (I’m not sure this i is 
tension, -_powerfields, ‘social atmospheres, goals, 
tacking psychological with which we haveas yet 
Ss . These are chiefly psychosocial i in nature. He Le cere s work on : 


will power” to illustrate how the 
: great formalization of results. How ever, he shows h how v Zeigarnik’s work hat ete, 
od be formalized. The formalization v uses a notation somewhat similar to that 


"studies, statistics, , and conventional graphic 


ae Space prevents more than ; a brief description 0 of the monographs. Lippitt’s | 
aes experiments were, first of all, real . experiments, and were also sociological — 
a since groups were his units. However, : since the 1 interactive behavior of the | 
‘ persons involved was the center of interest, I suppose it was really an ex 
periment in social psychology. He set up two groups and varied the leader. 
ship and procedure and observed marked « differences in the results. It is 
possible that the differences in the two | groups of children (though they were = 
roughly equated) and the differences in _ Lippitt’s ability to play dictator 


and democrat successively may have been factors in the results. Other 


work, however, has tended to this first effort. It is 


cept for the presence of the may be a very 
factor. She could vary at will the success or failure of the subject and thus — 


- mazes of increasing difficulty) first chosen, after success, a 


_ by different classes of manic-depressive patients. 
‘The beauty of these projects is the formal ana alysis of the data init! the 


i topological a1 and vectorial representation of the observed behavior. or. The — 
the results i is what makes 


in the social order should the and 
order” | (p. 192). Both of these studies meet this criterion as well a as s that of 
being practical | projects, dealt with: by a -systematic—an 


gelations of factors in tot rawings intende 
relations of factors in topological space ‘d to illustrate or symbolize the Be 
term that has to bedefned 
on presentations are also 
of the task (ten boards and 
bearings upon such things as club o 
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“The Psychology of Social Movements. By Pryns Allen 

4s and Unwin, Ltd.; New York: W. W. Norton. 1938. Pp. 284. $3.00 ae 


4 This book attempts a survey of society -y from the point of view of the in- 


; - dividual, as evaluated by the criteria of psychoanalytic psychology. ‘Society | 
is viewed from the © angle o of | how i it satisfies: the needs of f man and considers -&j 


possessions, his off-spring, hi his sensory enjoym 


From the point of view of technique the book fails to carry its point to Pa 

any working conclusion, for the author works from t the orientation of in- ae 

- stinct or drive, and arbitrarily uses the sexual and ego drives as a frame of 

Reference. Little attention is paid to the integrative functions of the ego, and =A 

te hence there is no bridge between drives and institutions. He uses the ob. Le 

scurantist term impulses” and seems not to know that there has never 

i > been any psychology of ego impulses, no description of its psychopathology. _ 

blanket] endorsement of the formulations of the libido theory can be no. 


success ful here than in previous attempts. al 


ientific of s 


mely 


= 4 


Sexual Pathology: :A Study of of the Instinct. 


ot 


dor 1934 ny va Hendrick’s book established as one of 
~ the clearest and most profound expositions of psychoanalysis. This second ea 
_ edition, with several new or rewritten s sections and two entirely new chap- — 
ters: (one on on the psychoanalytic study of organic disease, the other on the es a 
ex -extramedical applications of psychoanalysis), 1 is even better. The least al- 
~ tered are the first two parts, in one > of which the author | presents the facts — 
which psychoanalysis claims to have discovered, and in the other the theories 
which | have grown out of or led to the discovery « of these facts. This — 2 


peg wos was worth retaining, but i Id have repaid the author to sub- 2g 
ision in the li ht of re recent re 
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| |) 
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ERG makes no contribution to | 
used so uncritically. The boo hatty reading, and 
sopsych 
| 
ur volumes, all dealing somehow with men Ge 
0 
Places. 
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; contacts witha all elds. One feels that the ‘author has made 
_ tempt to fit ioe numerous and somewhat shadowy concepts into o one inte- 


. grated Freudian system, but that he has not perfectly succeeded; and that 
_ perhaps what is needed is a purge—a fundamental reconstruction of the a 


fundat nst 
_ whole theory i in accordance with rigid canons of scientific method and logic, 
a re-examination of verified data, and a cross-fertilization with the concep- — ¥ 


= systems of other sciences, especially the social sciences. Probably no 


ie of sociology and anthropology for his he 

“does little more than mention these ‘implications, failing, as throughout, to 

"grasp the fundamental significance of cultural relativity for his theoretical _ 

system. Yet for : a fair, comprehensive, authoritative, and adroit synthesis of 

this strange science, there is hardly a better book. 


Hirschfeld’ s book is an 1 amusing 


 jiterature on sexual anomalies. Since the causes of anomalies are 
_ the most part psychic rather than organic, the doctor has no system of in 
: __terpretation with which to approach them. Consequently, he deals with them 
them: in terms of and crowding 


anecdotal agglomeration. Such literature demonstrates that rar oon: el 
has certainly fulfilled a need—a need for systematic theory on the strictly 


Pennsyloanic a State College 


= a For a considerable t time shies has been a real need for 
on primitive religion which would tell the essentials i in non- technical lan- 


merit, of the which results from using” that 


es have not become too much overlaid with dust. The topics he covers et 
such generally as the natural and supernatural, sacred 


> 


ties 


Ba 
— 
nor to Bromberg s earlier wor 
tual, etc.), hypereroticism, and impo 
3 well as the specialist in sociolc 
llis seems to have achieve 


sprayer, ritual, sanctions, ‘life But in addition 

a » these, several important new angles to the discussion have been i intro- 
duced, such s as the status of woman in the cult, t the i impact t of culture, the 
of religious patterns, and as a sort of Personal 


ts 
ae discussion of the manner in which religious life is s socialized, ae 
that is, the way a group organizes and utilizes its instrumentalities | of — 
a religious | life. Likewise he leaves out any account of the manner in which the 
= life functions with all the parts in This does 


Bes ss and abundantly reflects the culture medium.” It means that he has 
fan more interested in discussing and illustrating the concepts of religion 
_ ss rather than their detailed connections with such fields as art, war, social 
ae = economics, 0 or health. He emphasizes that the 1 negative aspect _— 


is not isolated from the culture total, but is in all respects * ‘a part of = 


religion on the primitive level is apparently more important than positive = 
ss gaedness, thus devotes only 6 pages to the gods but 24 to purification and 
S ng 16 to sacrifice. He accepts the general theory of diffusion. He rejec 

; element i in 1 religious feeling.” "He finds that human sacrifice is no 

2 ment of most primitive religions; nor is prayer. Incidentally, the a 


ter on with i its citations (particularly of Indian prayers) 1 is 


with God as a for aid.” In line w with this finding is the | 


ther conclusion that, on this same level, magic was more influential than 


religion. The ‘sociologist. will probably single out as his chief interest the 

significance of ritual and sanctions as instruments of social control. 


_ _The purist in anthropology may object to Wallis’ 's use of the compara- oa 
= tive method o on the ¢ ground that it is based upon library and not field = : 

a 
clear that his method of selecting cases is “illustrative” but in 
"sense statistical. Hence, for example, in attempting to answer his own ques- J 
tion— ‘Is William McDougall ¢ correct in supposing that without belief in a 
& life after death the morals of nations will inevitably weaken and decay be 
:. cause their citizens will thereby be deprived of the greatest incentive > 
moral action, namely, reward in a future life for deed done in the body?” —— 

he has no way of proving that any of the case material which he selects __ 

establishes anything as universal or even the mode, the average, or the 
norm, ‘The reader will have to interpret the cases according to his « own 
judgment and ‘statistical “weighting, ” assuming that they 


nd 
‘lifted out of authentic contextual material. 


F ield. 


Not the least commendable feature of this book is the attractive style in _ 4 
it is written. Wallis demonstrates his of of sweep of 
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eligion which he names reason, motive, and caprice. 
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or sbjection. Highly debatable, for is his repetition of 
Bee: _ Marett’s dictum that “religion is largely a matter of nerves. ” Likewise it is ae = 
wg by no means clear that “strictly speaking no religion i is monotheistic; all 
ae polytheistic, for all attribute holiness to a variety of things o or beings.” 
; a There is ambiguity in the use of this word holiness, hence exaggeration in a 
be this statement. T The same objection holds for the dictum “When psychology 
“enters — the front door ‘religion leaves by the back door and seeks more con- 
sendleypece all the variety of psychologies now current such | 


the air as to certain phrases or sources cited are the 3 
_ original composition or are ; quotations; in half a dozen places no source is 
given n of what appears to be a quotation. .On | page 48, for example, c one does a 
a not know whether the description of Mt. Meru is abstracted from an Orien- a 
F tal source or is a bit of the author’s own geography. The last two or three a 
pages of the book leave the reader wondering if perhaps this. whole — 
_ was not an attempt to rationalize the author’s rejection of the idea of im- 
‘ mortality. It may be true, although neither he nor the reader has any 


a upon which to base the belief, that “during the first five hundred thousand — 


years of human history we faced non-existence with admirable compla- 
cency.” ” But there is still less evidence, statistical or otherwise, for his bold 
that “ there is diminishing» demand for mere personal survival.” 
= the c controversy would rage ‘around that weasel word “‘mere. ge 


:A Survey. By Sipney | 
and Raymonp G. ‘KunLen. New Yo rk: 


Pp. ) 


‘With the advent of news- magazine and the successful i intro- 


a duction by V aughan and by Ruch of numerous cartoons and photographs 
into the textbook “ elementary psy chology, i it was s only a question of time 


anthropology, but also betrays close familiarity with the Classics and par- | 
— 
— 
Bee 
We Call It Human Nature. By Paut Grasse. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Harper & Bros., 1939. Pp. xxxiii 
. 
Laboratory Workbook in Psychology. By J. Janney. New Y a 
1939- Pp. 154. $0.90. (Includes Jnstructor’s Manual. 
Ed. by J. P. Guilford. New York: D. Van Nostrand, ay 
Current Psychologies. By Apert J. Levine. Cambridge: Sci-Art 


a picture text in psychology. Thi , Paul Grabbe, 
aided o on 1 the contextual side Gardner has. done. He had | 


= rev 1ind, has written an 
book for the layman. But one can only wonder whether or not the book _ 
will catch the « eye of and enlighten. those adults who hunger after ps ycho- 
. logical } knowledge but want to obtain it with less reading than would be — 
needed to work through even such Floyd 


It is a foregone conclusion t that any | book written by Sidney Pressey ywill 


2 


e be practical, and this ; venture i into the field of elementary psychology i is no 
exception. The book begins, not with the old style traditional chapters ; 
neurology hnd sensory physiology or even with the now almost —— = 


sections on intelligence and but rather with “a sweeping 


recent in the customs, conventions, and circumstances of 
ey a 1 unique approach should certainly be encouraged unless the other 
ae social scientists feel that it leads to an annexation of their territories. At 
ae. any rate, F Pressey and his co-authors ‘present a workable appearing text 
bee"  Janney’s Laboratory Workbook in Psychology, which is intended to accom. 
x a pany the Fressey text discussed above, strikes the reviewer as being just 


another workbook. Its connection with the laboratory is even less close 


aie than | that of cheap chicken soup to chicken. It will supply busy work for 


idle fingers [but will do little else toward the education of the college : studen nt. 

_ Fields of Psychology, the second of Van Nostrand’s “Textbooks on Psy- ae 
chology” "under the editorship of J. P. Guilford, should satisfy the needs = 
. second-semester courses in general psy chology. The section authors — 


are specialists i in the fields concerning which they have w written. ‘This i is as 


_ for any one person to master many of its specialties. The text, therefore, tes 
_ should supersede, to a degree, those of its rivals written by a single person. 
= should be especially true as the editorship i is good | d on point of 
A. J. L evine’s Current Psychologies i introduc a textbo k series for th 
Sci. Art Publishers. Its. aims, to inspect the current 


i plane of either he earlier Heidbreder or the Woodworth text. The —— # 
on “The Freudians” and “The | Freudian Dissentients” seem to be the 
: pe eer quite possibly the reviewer would not think so if he knew as much 
about these systems as he does about the others. functional- 
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uman Enterprise, An . pa to Relate Philosophy to to Daily ife. oa ax 
Max Orro. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1949. Pp. ix+385. $2. 25.0 


These essays present the personal orientation a man capacities 
for strong social and religious beliefs. His orientation might be « called lib- 
eral: it is permeated by an ideal of genial tolerance, it is very optimistic, a 
‘itis anchored morally. Its i intellectual substance 1 is a loose interpretation o a aor 
Dewey: values classically conceived as cosmic are installed on a human i ofS See 


foundation; if “philosophy” will only ally itself with forces working for the | chor 

= new and potentially better in man, it can help shape the contour of history. 
With the aid of the categories “Experience” and “Reality,” the author is 
y "able to accept tl the natural world and the existence of human ideals. He en- e 


3 influenced by Dewey’s Common Faith; the virtue of a generous nat- 


: - uralism is here, along with the defects of inadequate analysis. 
é ___ Since the book is avowedly a non- 


“overlook several errors and some ‘misinformation on points o Fintllectual 


ae _ Reading the book, one gets the im impression n of something vague and hoped see rt 
ce for i in the first portions of the twentieth | century— d not realized. It i is — Dias 


alittle dated, « 


University o Wisconsin 


= 


Bachelard has: given his Jatest ‘work. the ‘somewhat esoteric 


"It w 
aptly described as an of the innate 


valid scientific thinking. The reader will perceive that the ground covered 
‘is mace the same as that treated by Pareto i in his work on non- logico-experi- 


are a number of psychological tendencies strictly within the field of cognition — 
which operate to impede the continuing progress of the mind in its search — P 

for scientific truth. Between common sense and science there is a vast gap, 

and scientific truth i is achieved not directly but by means ¢ of the . correction ee 


— 
y be greater. Pareto made a simple mechanical division c —— 
hardly be greater. Pareto made a simple mechanical division of all theories 
_into logico-experimental and non-logico-experimental, and was unable to 
— 
— 


of early physical and chemical experi-— 


‘ment and thou the chief types of “epistemological obstacles” 
udied | by Bachelard we may mention the following: confused sense im- 
Ms pressions i in the initial observation, the desire for unity and ‘simplicity, -_ 
tendency to premature generalization, the process of reification, animistic — 
and teleological explanations, the preoccupation with verbal connections 
and metaphors, and the pursuit of premature and meaningless exac 
in quantitative statements. If f we > might \ use the terminology of Lévy-Bruhl 
signs of his influence are not Bachelard has been 


inp in propagating the scientific attitude ¢ once it has been 
clings to an individualistic and purely psychologistic interpretation of 
scientific error. The epistemological 
nesses of the individual mind. Perhaps a a more thorough acquaintance with 4 
ae the achiev ments of the sociology of knowledge might have given him a 


better i t into the ‘social of those mental limitations which 


ial 


» 1939. Pp. $3. 50. 
birth rate and no growth of 
i Great Britain’s population has come almost to a halt, and a rapid decline =e 
_ appears imminent. Due to the downward birth rate, the proportion of | i 
in the population declines sand the proportion of of aged persons in- 
n 1931 there were twice as many children under 15 as there were 
"persons over 60, but by 1950 those over 60 are expected to exceed those — 
' under 15. With due allowance for continued medical progress, , the down- * 
= trend of the death rate in recent decades must soon be 
of the aging population 
On the basis of estimates by Dr. Enid Charles, the pon indi s tha 
the descendants of the present population of Great Britain 100 years hence _ 
will ‘number approximately 4500, 000, or less than half the } present popu a- 
_ tion of London. In this connection it may be said that extrapolation a 
= so long a period i is s risky; but t the situation confronting Great ‘ont 


is serious enough no. matter how a | it is viewed. The ou outlook 3 


for | he impact of British ina war. 
The “fu undamental p 


‘population, the younger "generation, from Premature 
death... . Our "first care should obviously for the children already 


’s techni que i in dealing with aisha involves 


= «a 
cisely 
= 
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: 
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— 
fom 


poverty is mortality, infant: death rates 


children’ and of all other age groups are higher than in the c country, as 
whole. This i is especially serious inasmuch as these depressed « areas are pre 


cisely the areas of high fertility i in the production of children. The conclu- 
fa sion is that | over 50,000 men, women, and children die prematurely and — 


in W ales and northern “England e 


EONARD F. 


Work n Practice; 


in both t the capacity and the opportunity t to lead 
satisfying and socially useful lives” (p. . 5). Miss Hollis has edited six case 
records from the ‘Cleveland Associated’ Charities, chosen as examples 
successful practice in situations neither too simple nor involving psychiatric _ 
_ treatment, with running comment on methods and results. The introductory 
chapter: presents some assumptions on which case | work is founded: the 
a principle of self-determination for the client, , plus the worker’s s warmth and es 
liking for the individual seeking help, termed “acceptance”; the 


- knowledge of herself, ability to understand the client’ s behavior 
knowledge of methods of helping. conquers traditional rhetoric: 


standing, and treatment. is a sort acceptance of 
ore of psychiatric knowledge c of behavior, without pushing to to the extreme 
of any one » psychiatric theory, illuminated by « details of the case we 

_ everyday job. A selected bibliography is given, but no index. Dace Sa 

Sponsorship by the Family Welfare Association of America and the pro- 


fessional standing of the author, who is a case worker as well as a teacher a 


work se 


gainst na ose of ot close ass y means 
ynal as agai inst those t the cl inevitably m 
‘regional a d agains d, bear out most inevit 
— 
. 
ith the sugg n in the lig 
generic k theory er on the pi 


tended and also for the: ‘non-initiate 


wants to know what case work is and what the myst “techni 


kills” of the art may be. 
There is meat for the sociologist in 
ee 
_ relation to his social environment. The treatment of the. concept t of a norm i? 
(pp. 290 ff.) is stimulating, stressing as it does the factors of the individual’s _ 


. -aare social environment and his conception of his role, and the idea of a 
_ relativity in behavior norms. There is more : recognition | of the importance re 

of culture than in some case work and psychiatric writings. — 
a 4 In short, the sociologist can study this volume with profit. Sualinially 


these carefully edited records of a recognized agency remain tools for — 


of a day when such r cords will lend themselves | ; 


search 


Vorthwestern iniversity 


War and the Family. By Wit ARD Water. New ork: The Dryden Press, 


45. I to purchasers of Waller’ otherwise, 


This addéndum to Weller and widely 
__ war affects the family in our culture. The interactions of the See and oth- ae 
— community structures are shown; the breakdown of family mores, the 2 . 


a = of conventional sex taboo controls, the effects on birth one 


Same how these factors Sovtere in one woman’s life. A good se- 
— lected bibliography is appended. Students of the ‘oy should not miss 
International | Vital Statistics. Washington D. c. : 
1940. Pp. 345-461. . Free on request. 


_ This publication contains basic demographic data for over 50 a 
ats from 1920 to . 1936 (some tables go back to 1911). A rich fund of informa- ° 
. tion is present ted res and graphically with some descriptive and sta- 


tistical analysis 


with the others. Sometimes the contrasts are = 
treme, as in the case of G. Elliot Smith and W. H.R. Rivers, that one is 


2 compelled to throw away large portions of their work tions are 
accepted. On the other hand, there are scientists oi full- 


mene a 

the: 

| = 

|| 

| | 

Race, Language and Culture. By Franz Boas. New York: The Macmillan 


A scientist of this is his reputation 
need be said here; why gild th the lily? The volume under review is a a ies 
a of his most - significant papers from 1887 onward, andinallofthemthesame  __ 
as vigorous, critical mind is at work. In spite of changes in emphasis brought © “ 
_ by new data, there is nothing in this collection of which the most ardent 


disciple of Boas need be ashamed, and much from which even the most up- Jann 
to-date ethnologist can profit. 


We owe a great debt to Boas and to his counselor 


: tae for ‘making available these. significant articles and reviews. Many of 
- them have been hitherto buried in obscure | journals, and there i is every 
- for bringing them together in this readily accessible ol 


rst-rate reference library v will at once place this oun on its — 


men. ‘The character of Machioweli is vividly but there i 4 


too much uncontrolled “insight.” Obviously no one can adequately deal = 
with a unique personality, or even with a personality t type, unless he has > 


the “insight” capacity so much decried by Lundberg and his campfollow- 


— but it is also true that “insights” must be verified or refuted in ‘ ‘public” 
ia _ term This Kinck fails to do. Hence i in spite. of ‘the fascinating presentation, 
the erous rare illustrations he provides, and the excellent format of his 
is “Not for purchase the 


character of physicist to aid the quest for kno The wed by un 
that epistemology is intimately associated with advances in theoretical 
physics, that physical knowledge asserts the r results of observa- om 


and interested by Eddington s able and live remarks. 


; “Taboo. By A.R. Rapc.iFFe- Browne. Cambridge: At the Universit 
New York: The Macmillan Co. +» 1939» Pp. 47: $0.90. 


aboo is a re-expression of Radcliffe-Browne’s s view that taboo, as 


_ ative rite, is not based on a desire to have a technical _ means of — 
danger ir in a critical situation, which is in n part the standard theory 


dividual ritually, his appreciation of fundamental. socia al 


ues,” and by hich these values maintain 
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— 
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> 
achi avelli has long been a fascinating figure, and 
the present. The Norwegian belletrist H. E. Kin 
| : At the University Press: New York: The M 
“ 
— 


This is is an résumé of the peyote including its phys- 
iological and psychological | effects and probable ethnographic origins. , De- 
-voted mainly to o the cult « and i its variations in the Plains Indians, the study 
its very recent spread in the area, showing how the original Mexican 
mee, form was modified toa ty pical Plains pattern. . Christian elements in quan- 
tity have been embroidered onto it, and churches have even been i incor- 
porated, but such elements « are purely superficial; the way of doing things 4 


This book is a clear of thet types contact be- 
tween four distinct peoples in this area. The Chinese and the Chinese-speak- = 
ing Moslems, similar im culture, are antagonistic in religion, and there = 
conflict and a continuing tendency to segregate. The Chinese culture tends | 
to ab: absorb the simpler sedentary Tibetans, who cling only to their Bud- i 
dhism. The Moslems and the nomadic Tibetans, though separated, have 
trade affinities and affect each other strongly through this narrow channel. 
_ The sedentary and nomadic Tibetans agree in n the view that settled peoples 
are : superior in culture, and the nomads tend to be subordinate. Tak 
The Kiliwa I Lower | California. By Pevenit 


University of California Press, 1939+ Pp. 114 $1. 
Brief f periods of field work cin 1928, 
gather this ethnological material from he little known, and now 


extinct (36 survivors) tribe of Lower ‘California. The treatment of materials — 


follows ‘the standard monographic form, _and should be particularly valua 
ble for h studies made of United States Y uman n tribes. 


Community ces Bo Louis and St. Louis County, (1940-1941. 


Handbook of Directory Statistical Information About the People, 
_ the Facilities and Organized Welfare Activities of the City as a W hole, 3 
J - the County as a Whole, City Districts and ‘County Municipalities. by — 


—— Weissman, Director. St. Louis: Social Planning Council Research 
_ Department, 1940. Pp. +358. $1.10. 


handbook gives the names ond locations of all the social agencies in 


the city and county, somewhere around 1500 
are many cross ; references in 


community welfare, correct 
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i Cult. By Weston La Barre. Yale University Publications tive 
19. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938. Pp. 188, des 
lim 
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. _ quency. There are also 13 similar tables descriptive of the population : of ‘the : 
cities over 2500 in St. Louis This provides a an 
_ book for all social workers i int 


essentially the 
it never in such striking form with such 1 incisive brevity. All 
-out liberals and Popular Fronters who have been trailing along in 
= potential fifth column would do well to confront the fact, so crystal clear _ 
in Eastman’s pages, that there is no possibility of reconciling allegiance to 


a _ Soviet Russia with anything that an heir of the Western tradition could call 


W. Norton & Co., 1940. 284. $2. 50. 


Abarat of Graduate Theses in Vol. III. ‘Ed, by Canter 
p, L. A. Henprickson. Cin 


ee: 1937- courted of them, The Measurement of Social Maturity in in Children, 

Merton D. Munn, The Relationship of Emotional and Personality Traits 

=e to Learning i in Children, by Rose Zeli igs, and The Effect é Practice on ineaty os 
“vidual D 


will beo 


alth work. A brief d 
ntective we for districts — hort 
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Painting g in the ‘Treatment. a 
Literature and Personality: Analysis of the Novels of D. H. “‘Lawvence, 
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& Sociery seeks to demonstrate the interdependence of science and 
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